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P R E F A C E. 


In spite <»f tlie unaccountable apathy with 
which every subject connecteci witli the adminis- 
tration of* liritish India is regarded, there are few 
persons conversant with the transactions of the 
hist fifty years, to whom the name of Sir Thomas 
JMunro can be absolutely unknown. Tlie many 
striking and important transactions in which he 
bore a part ; the high and res])onsible offices 
which he filled ; the friendships Avhich ]>c con- 
tracted w'itb most of the distinguished cliaractcrs 
of the age ; and the estimation in which he was 
lield by them, — these circumstances have all 
contributed to draw him more generally into 
notice, than almost any Indian functionary of 
modern times ; whilst the attention thus excited, 
has rarely failed to be kept alive, by an exami- 
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nation, liowever superficial, into his oAvn merits 
and services. No apolof^', therefore, seems neces- 
sary for the attempt now made, to make liis 
countrymen in general better acejuainted than 
they are with the historj'^ of a man wliom IMr. 
Canning, witli no less truth than elegance, lias 
declared, that Euro})e never jiroduced a more 
accomjdishcd statesman ; nor India, so fertile in 
heroes, a more skilful soldier.”* 

But tliongh the extraordinary merits ol‘ the 
individual himself miuht well iustifv the desire 
of rendering the particulars of his career as public 
as possible, it is due to the feelings of those most 
deeply interested in the present undertaking, to 
avow, that tlicy have been actuated by other, 
and no less praiseworthy, motives. Few jiublic 
men have owed less to others, or nioi-e to them- 
selves, than JMajor-Cieneral Sir Thomas Munro. 
He entered the military service of the Fast India 
Company at the early age of eighteen ; if not abso- 
lutely destitute of money and interest, at all events 
not more abundantly provided with either than the 
generality of youths similarly circumstanct'd ; yet, 
by dint of his own genius, his own industry, his 

* Speech of Mr. Cvinninj^, on occiision of u vote of thanks 
being passed in favour of the uriny employed against I be Mah- 
ratlas in 1817, 18, and 19. 
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own integrity, and his own sound discretion, lie 
rose to fill the highest station in the I’resideney 
to which he was originally attached as a Cadet. 

^^\'re there no other reason, theret'ore, to be 
assigned for the present ])ul)lication, the act 
might be justified on the ground that such a 
work is calculated to tc'ach a verv important 
lesson, by iuijiressing upon the minds of young 
men employed in the ])ublic service, that there is 
no j)ri/e beyond the gras]) of talent, ]>rovided it 
1 k' acetunpanied by industry and strictly honour- 
able conduct. 

It must, however, be confessed, that other 
motives besides these have had their full weight 
on the ]»resent occasion. Perhaps there never 
lived an Kuropean more intiuuitely ac(piaintcd 
than Sir 'riiomas .Munro, with the charaeters, 
habits, manners, and institutions of the natives 
of India ; because there never li^ ed an Kuro- 
pean who at once possessed better ojiportimities of 
acquiring such knowledge, and made more ample 
use of them Profoundly versed in the Hindos- 
tanee and other vernacular languages, and thrown 
continually into situations wdiere the vernacular 
languages Avere alone spoken, he saAv a great deal 
both of Hindoos and MohammcKlans, in what 
may be termed their natural state ; and hence the 
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conclusions at which he amvcd toucliinj; their 
(lis])ositi'on8 and customs were at once more 
])hilosophica], and more likely to he correct, than 
those of men who liave conversed only with the 
corrujit and degraded race that frequent our Coiuts 
of LaAV, or surround our Presidencies. It was an 
act of justice, botli to liis own memory and to 
the inhabitants of British India, that his senti- 
ments on these heads shoidd not ))e concealed ; 
whilst their ])ublication, if it lead but to farther 
inquiry, may be ])n)dnctive of the most important 
benefits : not merelv to the denendent, but to the 
ruling country. It is not within my province, 
did I possess the ability, to j)ass judgment, in a 
Avork like this, on the system of internal adminis- 
tration j)ursued in British India ; but he must be 
a bold man Avho Avill contend that it is, in all 
respects, absolutely ])erfect ; and sure I am, that 
by none have more judicious schemes of ameliora- 
tion been pointed out, than by the distinguished 
subject of the present memoir. 

vVgain, there are many persons who, Avithout 
peq)lexing thems(‘lves Avith questions of ])olice 
and revenue, are neA'erthelcss desirous of knoAV- 
ing something of the general history of India,— 
of the nature of the climate, of the condition of 
the inhabitants, of the producti(»ns of the soil. 
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and of the state of trade. By all siielu the life 
of Sir 'riioinas INJunro will be found well worthy 
of perusal ; inasinueh as there Avas not one of 
these points to which he failed to turn his at- 
tention, or of which he has neglected to giA'e an 
account, as accurate as it is entertaining. Then 
again, if Avit and ])layful hiuiiour, if vivid dcscrij)- 
tion and liAely narrative ])o,ssess attractions in 
the eyes ol‘ readers in general, they are all to be 
found here ; Avhether the subject discussed be the 
o])eratious of armies, the proceedi))gs of social cir- 
cles, ])oints of literary disquisition, or the feelii’.gs 
of the individual himstdf. In a Avord, the memoir 
is given to the ])ublic for three excellent reasons : 
first, because it is the right of eminc'ut services 
that they should not be at (>ncc forgotten ; se- 
condly, because the Avork may, it is hoped, ])rove 
useful ; and, thirdly, because, unless I grossly 
deceive myself, it Avill be found both interesting 
and amusing among others, besides circles, strictly 
Indian. 

llaAong thus explained the motives Avhich 
led to the j)ublication of the present memoir, it 
remains for me to say a few Avords touching my 
oAvn situation, as connected Avith its ]niblication. 

I had not the ha])])iness tt) be in the slightest 
degree acapiainted Avith the late distinguished 
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Clovei’iior of JMadnis, — I iK'x’cr so much as saw 
him : hut I ha\e lou^ known and adniireil liis 
character and conduct, botli as a soldier and a 
statesman. Circumstances ha\'in“' induced me to 
pay more attention to Indian subjects, than is 
])erliaps usual witli men JU)t ])ersunaHy connected 
with that country, I liave found many oppor- 
tunities of estiiiiatinc,’. as tiny deser\ ed, the sound 
judjjjinent and talents of Sir Thomas Mnnro; 
and hence, as I'ar as a just conct'ption of tin' ])rin- 
ciples and order of his j)nl.tlic life (jualify one 
man to write the history of another, i am willinn- 
to jnrsuade myself, tluit J aiii not unfit to a))pear 
as his bioi.>raj)her. Ihit on my own (|ualitications, 
whether ('Xteiisis e or otherwise, I have, iiii]>])ily, 
not been obli^yd to depend. There is another 
U’cntloia.m cojineeU'd v.ith this nndcrtakini;. to 
whom by far tlie ;>reat(‘r sliare ol‘ its jnerits, if 
it have any, is due; 1 mean .1. (f Ibivenshaw, 
Ksq. one of the Directors of tin' Kast India 
Com])uny, — a name not to be mentioned without 
res])ect. That gentleman had actually prt'jnired 
a work, similar in almost c\ ery n'spect to mine, 
which, with the utmost liberality, he put into 
my hands, to be used as materials only. It 
is but just to add, that Mr. Kavenshaw is not 
resjxaisible for any opinions which I have ven- 
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tured to {ulvance. TJiests wlictlier sound or im- 
sound, are niy own : but the prinei])al labour of 
collecting- the corres])ondcnce, a go(*d deal of 
the arrangonient, and, to a cei-tain extent, at least 
the drawing- up of the ])lan, deA'olved upon bini. 
It is true, that I liave not considered myself bound 
to adhere to bis sug-g(‘stions in every rc'spect ; 
many letters wbieii he had uiarbed for insertion, 
1 have omitted, and several which he had omit- 
ted, 1 have introdiici'd ; but, on the v hole, my 
obligations to liini are too numerous and too 
weigiity, not to bo tiuis publiely and gratefully 
aekuowledgecl. 

A>'itli resjK'ct to the plan itself, it has bee7J 
adopted as presenting the best o])]X)rt unities of 
making the reader coiue, as ii were, into pej*so- 
nal contact with the individual whose story he 
peruses. In his own letters, es])eeially in those ad- 
dressed to his nearest relatives and most intimate 
friends, a much more accurate idea is to be formed 
of a num's character, than from any history de- 
tailed in the third person ; and if these exhibit, 
as the letters of Sir Tlioinas Munro umpiestiona- 
bly do, marks of deep tliought and brilliant genius, 
they are infinitely more attractive than any other 
species of literarv composition. 1. do not, theie* 
fore, hesitate to own, that if the following- cor- 
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respoiidence be not widely read and universally 
relished, 1 shall for the future greatly distrust 
my own judgment in such matters. 

The follow'ing interesting ejntome of his ser- 
vices, draw'll u]), I believe, on the oecasion ol‘ 
his advancement to the Order of the Hath, w'as 
found among tlie private pa])ers uf Sir Thomas 
Munro. It is given, as forming no inapt intro- 
duetion to the more detailed account W'hich W'ill 
he found in the se(|ucl. 

MEMORANiir^r or sruvicrs. 

1 AiiHiVED at Madras on the J5tli of Jan. 1780, 
and did duty in the garrison of Fort St. (ieorge, 
until the invasion of the Carnatic, in July, by 

Ilyder. I marched on the wdth the 

grenadier comjiany to Avhieh I belonged, the 
21st battalion of se])oy.s, and a detachment of 
artillery, to Foonamalee ; and from tlu'nee, alter 
being joined by His Majesty's 7:hl regiment, to 
the Mount, where the army had been ordered to 
assemble. The cadet comjiany having arrived 
in eainp, I w'as ordered to do duty wdth it on the 
2()th August, 1780, and marched on the 2({th of 
that month w'ith the army under Ijieutenant- 
General Sir Hector IMunro. I continued with 
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the army while it was commanded by that officer, 
and after^cards by I jicii tenant- C^eneral Sir Kyre 
Coote, and l^ieiitenant-General Stewart, dtiring 
all the operations in the Carnatic, in the war with 
the IMysoreans and tlie French, from the com- 
mencement of hostilitk's by Hyder Ally, until 
the cessation of arms with the French, on the 
2d of July, 1783. 

I Ax^as present in the retreat of Sir Hector 
Mnnro from Conjeveram to IMadras, after the 
ilofeat of Colonel liaillio by Hyder .(Vlly, on the 
10th September, 1780. 

1 Avas Avith the army under Sir Eyre Coote, at 
the relief of WandiAA'ash, on the 24th of January, 
1781. 

At the cannonade by Hyder Ally, on the 
march from Pondicherry to CAuldalore, on the 7th 
February, 1781. 

At the assault of Chilliumbrmie, 18th .Fune, 

1781. 

At the battle of Porto Novo, 1st July, 1781. 

At the siege of Trepassore, 22d August, 1781. 

At the battle of PollihKAr, 27th August, 1781. 

At the battle of Sholingur, 27th September, 

1781. 

1 was with the advanced division of the army, 
under Colonel Owen, Avhen that officer was at- 
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tsickcd jiiid defeated by Hyder Ally, near Chit- 
tore, on the L>3d October, 1781; but tlic l6th 
battalion of sepoys, to which 1 belonged, luiving 
bc'cn detached to the village of Magraul, about 
five miles distant, to collect grain, and a body of 
the enemy having throw)> itself between this 
post and the corps under Cidonel Owen, and 
rendered the junction of the battalions im])racti- 
cable‘. Captain Cox, who commanded it, made 
good his retreat to the main army, by a forced 
march of nearly forty miles over tlie hills. 

1 was pre.sent at the taking of Chittore, on the 
nth >»ovember, 1781. 

On the November, 1781, having been 

aj)j)ointed Quarter-master of brigade, I joined the 
.Ith or left brigade of the army. 

I Avas ])resent Avhen the army, on its march to 
rclicA C \'^cllore, was harassed and c*annonaded by 
Hyder Ally, on the 10th and 18th of January 
1782 . 

I was present at the battle of Arnee, on the 2d 
June, 1782. 

At the attack of the French lines, and battle 
of Cuddalore, on the 13tli June, 1783; on which 
occasion I acted as aid-de-ciim[i to Major Cot- 
grave, field-oflicer of the day, Avbo commanded 
the centre attack. 
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I was present at the sicti’e of Cuddalore, until 
tlie 2d July, 17<S3, when hostilities ceased, incon- 
sequence of accounts having been received of 
the ])eace with France. From this period 1 re- 
mained with a diA'ision of the army cantoned in 
tlie neighbourhood of Madras, until after the 
definitivt' treaty with 'Pippoo Sultan, in March, 
1784. 

1)1 July, 1784, 1 j)roceeded to join my cor]>s 
stationed at Mellore. near Madura. In January, 
1 78o, having been removed to tlie jOtli battalion, 
I joined it at 'ranjore ; and on its being reduced 
a few mouths after, 1 was appoi.-ted to the 1st 
battalion of sepoys, in the same ganison, avitli 

Avhich I did dutyimtil 178G; wiien, being 

promoted to the rank of Lier' ...i, I was ‘in- 

pointed to the battalion F/uropean infantry, 

in garrison at Madras. 

In 178(), I was removed to tlie 11th battalion, 
and joined it in Sc])tember, at Cassimeottah, near 
\’^izagapatam. In January, 1787, having been 
appointed to the tJlst battalion, 1 joined it in 
the following month at Vellore. 

In August. 1788, having been ajipointed an 
assistant in the Intelligence Department, under 
Captain Head, and attached to the head-quarters 
of the force destined to take jiossession of the 
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province of Gmitoor, ceded by tlie Soiibah of the 
Deccan, 1 joined the force assembled near On- 
golc for that pur])osc, and continued with it un- 
til, tlie service lun ing been completed by tlie oc- 
cupation of the forts, 1 proceeded to Ambore, a 
frontier station, commanded by Captain Kead, 
under wlioni I was employed in the Intelligence 
Department until October, 1790 ; in that month 
I joined the 21st battalion Native ijifantiy, in the 
army under Colonel Maxwell, Avbicb, in conse- 
quence of the war with Ti])poo Sidtan, invaded 
the Ilarainahl. 

1 Avas with the detacliinod sent out to cover 
the retreat of the Ist regiment Native cavahy, 
Avbich fell into an ainbuscside near Cavei’V})atam, 
on the 11th NoAX'inber, 1790. I served in the 
field with the main army, or Avith detachments 
of it, until the conclusion of the Avar. 

I Avas present in the ])ursuit of Ti]>poo by 
Lieutenant-General MeadoAvs, through the Tap- 
])oor Pass, on the 18tli NoA'eniber, 1790. 

When the army, under Lord tvOrnAA'^alUs, en- 
tered Mysore in February, 1791, 1 was ap- 
pointed to the command of a small body of 
tAVO hundred sepoys, called the I’rize Guard, to 
be employed in securing captured property, and 
in collecting cattle for the army on its march, 
and various other duties. 
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1 Avas stationed in the toAvn of Bangalore 
during the siege of the fort ; and was present 
when it was taken by storm, on the 211st March, 
1791. 

I Avas Avith the army at the battle of Carrig- 
hal, near Seringapatam, on the 15th ISIay, 1791. 

On the return of the armv from Seringapatam 
to tlie neighbourhood of Bangalore, 1 was con- 
stantly employed on detachment in escorting 
military stores and proAusions to camp, until 
December, 1791, Avhen the army being ready to 
advance to the siege of Seringajiatam, I Avas 
throivn into the fort of Ootradroog, to coA'er the 
march of convoys from Bangalore to camp. 

In the following month, January 1792, 1 Avas 
ap})oiuted assistant to Cajitain Head, who com- 
manded a detachment at Bangalore, employed in 
forAvarding sujiplies to the army. 

In February, 1792, I marched Avith this ofTicer, 
and joined the army before Seringapatam, during 
the negotiations for peace. 

On the settlement of the peace, in March, 1792, 
I marched Avith the detachment in charge of the 
tAvo sons of Tippoo, Avho Avere to be sent as host- 
ages to Madras. 

In April, 1792, I marched Avith the force or- 
dered to occupy the Baramahl, ceded by Tippoo 
to the British Government. 

VOL. I. b 
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From A])ril, 1792, until JMarcli, 1799, 1 was 
employed in the civil administration of that 
country. 

On the breaking out of the war with Tippoo 
Sultan, I joined the army under Lieutenant- 
General Harris, intended for the si('ge of Scringa- 
patam, near llayeottah, on the .'itli March, 1799. 

Colonel Head, to whom I had been a])poinled 
secretary, having been detached on the 11th to 
bring forward tlie sn])])lies in the rear of the 
army, t(K>k the liill-fort of lamlagherry l)y assault 
on tlie loth, on which occasion 1 was jwesent. 

The detachment, after collecting the coinoys, 
set out for Seringa])atam ; but, owing to the 
labour of re])airing the Pass of Caveryporam, it 
did not reach tlie army until the 10th of May, 
six days after the fall tif the place. 

Having been appointed by the fJovernor-Ciene- 
i*al, Ijord JMoniington, one of the secretaries to 
the Commission for the settlement of INIysore, 
I acted in that capacity until the conclusion of 
the Partition-Treaty, and the installation of the 
Rajah, on the July, 1799. 

As I had been appointed to the charge of the 
civil administration of Canara, I entered that pro- 
vince in the end of July, and joined the force 
which had been previously sent to expel the ene- 
my’s garrisons. 
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From July, 1799, till tlic end of October, 1800, 
1 remained in charge of Canara. 

In the beginning of November, 1800, I pro- 
ceeded to the C'eded Districts, to the civil admi- 
nistration of wliicli I bad been appointed in tbc 
preceding month. 

1 continued in charge of the Ceded Districts 
until the 2.'}d of October, 1807, when T siiiled for 
l^higland, having then been employ t'd, without 
int(Truj)tion, during a period of nearly twenty- 
eight years in India. 

I remained in England from April, 1808, till 
May, 1811-, Avhen I embarhed for Tndia, and 
reached Madras on the 16th September, 1814'. 

From Se])tembcr, 1814, till .Inly, 1817, I was 
employed as Principal Commissioner for the I'CA'i- 
sion of tlie Internal Administration in the Madras 
territoi'ics. 

AVhen ])re])arations w^crc made for taking the 
field against the I’indarries, I was a])pointed to 
the command of the reserve of the army, under 
liieutenant-CJencral Sir Thomas llislop. The 
rcsei’Ac was, in Jidy, 1817, ordered to advance 
and take possession of Dharwar, which the Pcish- 
wah had ceded to the Ib'itish Government by the 
treaty of Poonah. I reached Dharwar on the 
10th of August, three days after it had been 
given up to the advanced battalion of the re- 
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serve, I reniuined at Dlumvar until the 11th 
October, engaged in aivanging, with INlaliratta 
eonnnissioners, the limits of the districts which 
had been ceded by the Pcishwah. On the ISith 
October, I commenced my march for Sondoor, a 
district held by a relractoiy Mahratta chief, whom 
I was ordered to dispossess, and to deliver it up 
to the officers of the l*cishwah. 

On the of October, I arrived at Sondoor, 

Avhich the chief suiTendered witliout o})position. 
On the 7th November, 1S17, having repassed IIk* 
Toombuddra, I directed the reserve, in pursuance 
of orders fj’om head-(piarters, to take up a posi- 
tion beyond the Kistna, under Bj’igadi('r-Cieneral 
Pritzler, and proceeded myself to Dharwar to 
finish the political arrangements witli the Mah- 
ratta commissioners. 

On the 14th ^h)v ember, arrive at Dharwar: 
learn that the PeisliAvah- has commenced hostili- 
ties, and finding that my rejoining the reserve 
was rendered impracticable by the interposition 
of the enemy’s troops, detennine to endeavour 
to subdue the neighbouring distric^ts, by the in- 
fluence of a party among the leading inhabitants, 
and by the aid of a detachment from the garrison 
of Dharwar, assisted by a body of irregulars col- 
lected from the country. 
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On tlic December, 1817, disi)crse a body 

of the enemy’s horse, joined by tlie garrison of 
Nawlgoond, and take possession of the forts eva- 
cuated by the enemy on our approach. 

On the January, 1818, having been joined 

by a siiiall battering train from Ecllari, lay siege 
to Guddur, which surrenders on the Ja- 

nuary. 

On the January, take the fort of Dunibull. 

On the .lanuary, the fort of Hoobley, and 

on the day following, its de])cndent fort of ]\Iiss- 
ricx)ttah is given up to a detachment sent to 
occupy it. 

On the February, 1818, y)ass the IMaljnir- 

bah ; and, after routing a body of tlie enemy’s 

horse and foot near the village of , en- 

cam])ed near liadami. 

On the 17th February, a practicable breach 
having been made, storm and carry the ])lace. On 
the 21st February, take Bagricottah. 

On the lOth February, take Padshapoor. 

t)n the 21st March, encamp before Belgamee; 
and, after a siege of twenty days, take the place 
by capitulation on the 10th April. 

On the Kith A])ril, Kalla Nundilghur is given 
up to a detachment of irregulars which I sent to 
invest it. 
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()ji tlic 22(1 April, rejoin the reserve. 

On the loth Miiy, take the pettah of Shola- 
poor by assault. Defeat the Peishwah’s iiifaiitry 
inuler Giinj)ut Row, at the battle of Sbolapoor. 

15th May, take tlie fort of Sholapoor by 
capitulation, after a practicable breach had been 
made. 

31st IMay, encamp before Nepanni, and com- 
pel Appall Dcssye to give orders for tbe deliverv 
of Ookarah and other places to the Rajah of 
Rolajioor. 

On the 8th August, 1818, having received the 
snn’cnder of Paurghur, the last fort held for the 
I’eishwah, resign my command, aft(^' having, in 
the course of the campaign, reduced all the 
Peislnv'^ah’s teiTitories between the 'J’oombuddra 
and Kistna; and from the Kistna northward to 
Aklo(7s, on the Ncemah, and eastward to the 
Nizam’s frontier. 


1 he following contains a general view of his 
Civil and JMilitary proinotioiis. 


Cadet 

Ensign 

Liicutenant 

liREVET-CAVT.VIN 

C.M’TAIN 

Ma-ior 


. 1771). 

Octobor, 1780. 

11 Fobniiiry, 178(5, 
7 February, 170(). 
15 June, 171)0 
7 May, ISOO. 
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Ijhutknant-Colonki. . 21 April, 1801. 

Coi.oNlilj ... 15 June, 1815. 

BjiiGAniHR-GHNURAL . December, 1817. 

Companion ok tub Hath October, 1818. 

Majok-Guneral . . Aiifjust, 1819. 

K-C.ll November, 181 9 

Governor ok Madras . 1819. 

Baronet . . June, 1826. 

Ash, near Wingham, Kent, 

Nov. 9, 1829. 
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THE LIFE 

OF 

MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS MUNRO, BART. & K.C.B. 


CHAPTER I. 


Birtb. — Paveniage. — Early habits. — Departure from home. 


Thomas Munuo was bom at Glasgow, on 
the 27th of May, 1761. He was the son of Mr. 
Alexander Munro, a respectable merchant of that 
city, and the second of a family which consisted 
originally of five sons and two daughters ; all of 
whom lived long enough to witness the growing 
reputation of their relative, whilst the greater 
number survived to behold it at its height. The 
maiden name of his mother was Margaret Stark. 
She derived her descent from the Starks of Kel- 
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lemiont, was the sister of Dj-. W illiani Stark, tlie 
distinguished anatomist, and, like her Inishand, 
jiosscssed excellent talents, a strong judgment, and 
a cultivated taste; whilst to her many amiable 
qualities as a wife, a parent, and a friend, all Avho 
came within the circle of her actpiaintance bear 
testimony. 

It rarely occurs that the infancy even of the 
most illustrious men, is distinguished by aiiy event 
worthy' of record ; and so far the infancy of Sir 
Thomas INI unro followed tlie ordinary course of 
nature. He suffered, indeed, severely from the 
measles, which attacked him at an early age, and 
affected him with a partial deafness from which he 
never afterwards recovered ; hut with this excep- 
tion, I am not aware of any occurrence, at this 
stage of his career, deserving of particular Jiotice 
from his biographer. The case is somewhat dif- 
ferent with respect to that interesting period, 
when the contingencies of a scho<»l-life bring the 
natural character into view, and the bent of the 
man’s genius is, for the most part, pretty accu- 
rately pointed out by the proceedings and tast(;s 
of the boy^ As the early habits of Sir Thomas 
IVIunro differed, iji many essential particulars, 
from those of boys in general, it may not be amiss 
to subjoin here a brief sketch of tlu in. 

Young Munro received the rudiments of his 
education, first at an Knglish day-school, and 
afterwards, at the Grammar-school of CJlasgow ; 
through both which lie passed, with the re- 
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putation of being, if not tlie most industrious, at 
all events one of tlie cleverest lads of liis standing. 
Unlike most youths, he seeins to have paid but 
little attention to his lessons, except during the 
hours of public business ; yet such were his readi- 
ness and a])titude of learning, that he always main- 
tained a high station in his class. Hut it was not 
in the presence of his tutor only, nor in matters 
connected witli scholastic })roceedings properly so 
called, that JMimro especially distinguisht'ti him- 
self. Among his companions, he was an object 
not merely of affection but of res])cct. A temper 
singularly mild, a deportment singularly open, a 
dis])osition generous to a degree, rarely to be met 
with, and a lively and cheerful mainier, secured 
for him the fomicr feeling whcrc'ver he Avas 
knoAvn ; Avhilst he possessed in no ordinary extent 
the (pialitics fitted to command t!’e latter in that 
epitome of the great Avorld, a })ul)lic school. 
Munro was- endoAved by juitnrc Avith a robust 
frame, great courage, extraordinary agility, and no 
less extraordinary presence of mind. In every 
manly and athletic exercise he excelled ; and in 
his knoAvledge of the pugilistic art, he is admitted 
to have stood unrivalled. The consequence Avas, 
that whenever any enterprise Avas to be under- 
taken, beset, or supposed to be beset, Avith more 
than common danger, Munro Avas inA'^ai’iably 
chosen to be the leader ; and he seldom failed, by 
bringing it to a successful termination, to justify 
the Avisdom of the selection. With all these ad- 

n 2 
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vantages, however, of strength and science, Miinro 
was remarkable among his contemporaries, for his 
placidity and forbearance of temper. In no in- 
stance is lie known to have provoked a quarrel ; in 
numberless instances has he avoided it; indeed, 
notliing short of some gross insult or injustice, 
offered to himself or others, ever induced him to 
strike a blow. The following extract of a letter 
from one of his suiwiving playfellows will place 
his conduct, in this particular, in its true light. 

“ I remember,” .says the writer, “that Sir Thomas 
was by far the most skilful boxer at school ; he 
beat every boy with Avhom he fought, even tlK)se 
who were several years older than himself: he 
was generally known by the ))ame (>f ‘ INIillie 
Munro,’ and tvas looked on as une(juallcd and 
iiiAuncible at milling ; but he bore his faculties 
most meekly. lie never sought a (juarrel, and 
never was, in the smallest degree, insolent or 
domineering. On the contrary, he Avas remark- 
ably good-natured and peaceable; and his supe- 
riority in fighting became knoAvn only in conse- 
quence of his resisting the unprovoked attacks of 
quarrelsome boys of superior age and strength, 
and beating them by his coolness, his courage, 
and his unequalled endurance. He Avas the pro- 
tector of the weak against the strong, and, at the 
same time, he was so unassuming and inoffensive, 
that he had no enemies. This is not my opinion 
only— it was that of all our contemporaries, who 
are now almost all dead.” 
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At the Grammar-schm)! of Glasgow, young 
Mnnro renuiined until he had entered into liis 
tliirteenth year, Avhen he Avas removed ; and after 
a short interval, spent chierty in aeqiiiring a know- 
ledge of French, of Avriting, and arithmetic, he 
Avas entered at the College and University of his 
native city. I'here lie stmlied mathematics, un- 
der I’rofessor Williamson, and cliemistry Avith the 
celehrated Ur. Irvine, in Ixith of Avhich sciences 
he made rapid jirogress ; indeed, the latter gentle- 
man has been heard repeatedly to affirm, that ho 
never had under his care a more promising pupil. 

W'hilst he thus conducted himself in Avhat may, 
perhaps, be termed public life, young IMunro’s 
private pursuits Averc no less illustratiA^c of the 
spirit that lay dormant Avithin him. Devoted 
as he was to every active amusement ; an excel- 
lent Avrestler, a no less excellent runner, leaper, 
and swimmer, he Avas etpially dcA'oted, as often as 
op])ortuiiity <ACcurred, to reading ; and the works 
Avhich he pcnised Avith the deepest interest at 
each stage of his existence, serve to ])oint out, that 
from the first, his Avas a mind of no vulgar con- 
formation. His earliest favourites Avere Ifobinson 
Crusoe, the l^h'cs of the lJuccaneers, Anson’s 
Voyages, &c. Avith other Avorks descriptive of 
adventure and daring ; but as his yeai's increased, 
these gradually gave place to other and more A'a- 
luablc, though scarcely less exciting, performances. 
Plutarch’s Lwes soon attracted his attention ; 
Hume’s History of England made large demands 
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upon him ; and Don Quixote became then, as it 
continued to the last, an especial favourite. It is 
worthy of remark, that he studied the latter 
Vi'ork, not, as is very frequently done by rcjulers 
of a more advanced age, merely on account of 
the humour contained in it, hut from a clear })er- 
ception of its real excellences, nu)re es])ecially in 
the character of the Don, chivalrous and high- 
minded amid all his eccentricities. So far, indeed, 
was his admiration of the performance carried, 
that, without any other assistance besides what 
a grammar and dictionary afforded, he made 
himself, at sixteen years of age, master of the 
Spanish language, in order that he might duly 
relish those beauties, of which he hatl been iriven 
to understand, that a very imjierfect idea could be 
formed by examining them through the medium 
of a translation, yor Avas his study of the lan- 
guage in Avhich Cciwantes wrote, permitted at all 
to interfere Avith his <)thcr occiqiations. It Avas 
treated by himself as an accomjilishment to be 
acquired at leisure hours only, though so intent 
AA'as he upon it, that he rose in the Avinter months 
scA^eral hours before daybreal;, lighted his lamp, 
and sedulously pursued it. 

It has been stated that tl;c (ris}>osition of Sir 
Thomas iVlin\ro Avas, from Its earliest develojAc- 
ment, singidai-ly gxiierous. Of this fact, amjde 
proofs will be exhibited in the course of thefolloAA'- 
ing memoir ; but it AA'crc an act of injustice not to 
give, at least. o)ie specimen of the mode in Avhich 
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it operated even now. Not long after he had thus 
aeqnired a knowledge of S]>anish. he was ealled 
ii])on to translate certain ]iapers found in a prize, 
which was taken hy a ship helonging to a nicr- 
cantilc house in Glasgow. He aecoiuplished his 
task so nnieh to the satisfaction of the owners, 
that they lu’esentt'd lusu Avitli a sum of money in 
testiiuony of their regard, which Munro instantly 
carried to ins sister, with a reipiest that she 
Avonld give it to his mother. He himself, he said, 
iK'ither had, nor could have, tlie smallest use for 
it ; and he persistc'd in refusing, though urgently 
and re|)eatedly entix'ated, to retain e\ en a small 
portion of it. 

For nearly three yeaiis young Mtmro appovars 
to haA'c kept his name u])on the College hooks, 
during the Avhole of Avhieh ])eriod his thirst of 
knowledge was very remarkabk . ^\"hen he first 
began t<A read for his oavu amusement, his taste 
leaned, as is usual Avith s])irited hoys, to descrip- 
tions of Avar and battles, or to the cletails of indi- 
Audual heroism and endurance. Hy degrees, how- 
ever, he looked beyond such points, and delight- 
ed to examine the jn-ineiplcs u])on which men 
acted, not less than to peruse the details of actions 
themselAx's. lie now studied TMutarch, not more 
with a vicAv to watch the fortunes of Alcxaiider 
in the field, than to trace the motives Avhich led 
him there, and the system on Avhich he pursued 
his conipiests. In like manner, he found in the 
laves of Licurgus and Nmna, matter not less in- 
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tcresting than in those of Theseus and Romulus ; 
whilst the comparisons w'hich tlie biograplier 
draws between one of his heroes and another, fur- 
nished ample food for reflection to his youthful 
admirer. The case was precisely similar in ]\Iun- 
ro’s examination of historical worhs. lie no 
longer read Ilume for the sake of his s])irited 
details of the wars of the two Roses, or the grand 
rebellion, but relished him to the full as much, 
when treating of the state of knowledge at dif- 
ferent ej)ochs, and the ])rogTess of commerce and 
ciA’ili/alion, as when describing ])ersonal rencon- 
tres, or hair-breadth escapes. Nevertheless, liis 
general line of study evinced a decided ])redilec- 
tion for the military art, regarded as something 
more important than the mere routine of a sub- 
altem’s life. He ])erused with avidity the his- 
tories of more modern times,— narratives of the 
wars in the reigns (^f Elizabeth and Anne, of the 
campaigns of the great Frederick, and the events 
which preceded thcjii ; whilst the ])olicy which 
guided the several jiowers, in their alliances and 
disagreements, their views in j)rosecuting and 
abandoning the contest, — these, with the general 
tactics of Frederick himself, political as well as 
military, furnished him with Avide scojie for study. 
He read history, in short, no longer for amuse- 
ineiit, but for instruction ; and by making himself 
aciiuaintcd Avith the motives which guided men 
in other times, obtained no imperfect insight into 
those which Avere likely to actuate them in his own. 
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It is not, however, to lx? iinag’inecl, that young 
Alnnro gave liiniself up so entirely to these re- 
searches, as to be insonsil)le to the charms of 
poetr)% or tlie beauties of romance. To both lie 
was keenly alive, as his enthusiastic admiration of 
Sliaks]^earc and Spencer, and, above all, of the 
poetical portions of the Bible, may prove ; indeed, 
bis mind a])pears to have been so constituted, as to 
bo able to comprehend and to enjoy whatc'ver Avas 
really excellent, in every s])ecies of literary com- 
position. 'I'he folloAving fact will, it is presumed, 
abundantly testify to the truth of this assertion. 
The same individual Avho delighted in tlie grave 
but s})irited dt'tails of Blutarch and Ihime, and 
Avas enraptured Avith the dcscri})tion of Titania’s 
lioAver, or Una’s ‘• CJentle Knight,” devourt'd Avith 
intense interest Smith’s Wealth of Kations ; 
Avhich he laid aside, that he might for a time 
forget its A’cry existence, Avhilst IblloAving the 
Doi? iji his adventures, or laughing over the 
(‘ccentri cities of Roderic Random. Yet, Avith 
all his loA’c of reading, Mimro ceased not to 
love his s])orts, and to engage in them Avith an 
aA'idity rarely e<pi<dled ; indeed, the stranger who 
saAv him only Avith a fishing-rod in his hand, 
or “ Avith lusty arm buflcting the Avave,” could 
have hardly been persuaded to believ^e, that he 
(;ver gave a thought to other occupations. 

Though born and educated in GlasgoAV, Munro 
Avas not denied the opportunity of indulging in 
tliosc rural occupations to AAdiich his manly and 
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iiigcimoiis temperament im})clle(ihim. llisfatlier 
rented a villa, called Nortliwoodside, beautifully 
situated up the Kelvin, and distant about two 
miles, or ])i‘rliaps sometbing more, from tbe city, 
whither the I'amily Avas in the habit of removing 
every summer, and where young JMunro spent 
most t)f bis vacations. The house was an old- 
fashitMied ])ile, surrounded by a court-yard, into 
which, after })assing through an avenue of vene- 
rable trees, admission was obtained by a massy 
iron gate, llehind it Avas a garden, Avhich over- 
hung the bed of the Kelvin, and commanded 
a delightfid Anew of the Avooded and !)rokcn banks 
Avhich girdle in that romantic stA'cam ; Avhilst not 
far removed Avas a ])o.)l, or juill-dam, knoAvn by 
the name of .faekson's Dam, and freciuently re- 
ferred to in the course of the following correspon- 
dence. '^Fo the Avhole family, this spot Avas ])e- 
culiarly dear, inasmuch as it originally belonged to 
Mrs. iAIunro’s maternal grandfather; but by none 
Avas a temporary residence there more intensely 
enjoyed, than by the subject of this memoir. 
Keenly and sensitiAT'ly alive to every thing grand 
or beautil'ul in nature, young INlunro ap])earcd 
to enter u])on a ncAv state of being, as often as he 
visited it. If he read, it Avas either seated upon 
a rustic bench Avhich .stood beneath a tall tree in 
the garden, or j)erehed among the highest branches 
of the tree itself. If a fit of idleness took him, 
he indulged it bv rambling, sometimes from sun- 
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rise till iii^’litfall, anioiig the woods ; or he would 
tish the Kelvirt with his brothers or eoinjsinions ; 
and, when Aveary of that anuisenient, wonld reiVesh 
himself by swimming in tlie dam. 'I'he latter, 
indeed, seems to have been with liim a very fa- 
A'oiirite exercise; and the eonsequeuee Avas. that 
he ])artienlarly excelled in it. 

In this maimer, time passed aAvay, till yoniig- 
M nnro attained to the age of sixteeiA ; Avhen his 
father, who designed him for the nua-cantile jiro- 
fession, obtained for him a situation in the connt- 
ing' house of Jilessrs. SomevA'illc' and Ciordon, oik* 
of the most extensive ^^"e.st-lndia houses in fllas- 
goAV. The above eA^enttook place in 1777, Avhen 
the .(\merican AvarAvas at its height, and GlasgoAV, 
among other loyal toAvns, deemed it ex])eili('nt to 
furnish men for the ])ublic service. I 'jion this 
occasion, the magistrates, who Avere not unac- 
quainted Avith Mr. Munro's militai-y propensities, 
made him a tender of a T/ieutenancy in the corps 
Avhich they A.x*re raising. Had the rigid: of choice 
been left to himself, Munro Avould have gladly 
grasped at the pro])osal ; and his iisc in the 
King’s service Avould haA’c been, without a doidit, 
as ra])id as his merits must have liecomc sjiecdily 
conspicuous; but no such power Avas given to 
him. His father ox])ressed himself sti’ongly op- 
]>osed to the measure, and JMunro Avas too dutiful 
a son to tliAAXirt a ])arent’s Avishes, even though at 
the expense of a serious sacrifice of his oavii. 
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lie accordingly closed his cars against the whis- 
pers of aiuhitioT), and continned at his desk with- 
out rc’pining, for about two years longer. 

It lias been stated, that ISIr. Alexander INInnro, 
the father of Sir Tliomas, was a merchant, and 
that his dealings were extensive. These were 
carried on chiefly with Virginia, and for many 
years were attended with the greatest success ; 
but the breaking out of the troubles gradually 
plunged him into difficulties, which the Act of 
Confiscation, passed by the Congress of the 
United States in ]77(>, brought to a head. Mr. 
Munro’s affairs became, through no fault of his 
own, eoui])letely involved. Tlie house of which 
he was a jiartner st()|)j)ed paymeiit; and he him- 
self, from a state of allluencc, fell into comjiarativc 
])overly. Ilow nobly his sons in general, and 
the subject of the jiresent memoir in jiarticular, 
behaved toAvards their jiarents under this reverse 
of circumstances, the reader Avill discoA'er for 
himself as he proceeds. 

It seems to liaAC been the anxious aa^sIi of 
ISIr. INJunro, to establish his son Thomas in busi- 
ness in (dasgow ; with Avhich view he struggled 
hard, notAvithstanding his oavu embarrassments, to 
retain him in his situation ; but in the year 1779, 
the effort was found to be beyond his means, and 
was abandoned. Tlie reader need scarcely be 
informed, that India, in those days, Avas looked 
upon as a Uand of Prtniiise, where every Euro- 
pean must of necessity make a fortune, no matter 
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what tlie nature of his aeqiiiroiuents, or tlu> 
extent of his talents might be; and as JNlnnro’s 
abilities were well known to his father, and 
justly valued by him, the latter not unnaturally 
eoneluded, that in sneh a theatre, his sou’s success 
was certain. It was accordingly pro])ftsed to 
send him thither ; and the plan corres])ondiug 
well with the bold and adventurous spirit of the 
youth, he very readily entered into it. Tljore 
does not a])])ear to have been any dilliculty found 
in ])rocuring for him an a])pointment ; ho was 
rated as a midshipman on board the Company’s 
shi]) V\bil|)ole, Ca])tain Abercrombie, and on the 
20th of I'cbruary, 1779, rjuitted home, a solitary 
advcuturer, to pusli his way through life. 

Mr. INIunro was well received by his friends in 
London, and, by their assistance, was sj)eedily sup- 
})licdwith such necessaries as were deemed essential 
to his comforts. Among thest* was included an 
article of dress now rarely to be met with, though 
then considered indispensable in the equijnucnt of 
a gentleman, — I mean a cue, or false tail, with 
which, as he had not hitherto worn one, he seems 
to have been exceedingly amused.* Jlut ho 
buckled it on according to establislied usage, 
displayed it Avith great apparent indiirercnce, and 


* His expression is, “ I got. a false tail next morning, George 
Brown says it is one of tlie handsomest in l.omlon. I must own 
it is perfectly genteel; it is exactly the site and shape of a 
farthing candle.” 
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in dno time procoodcd, in his novel attire, to join 
liis sliip at Deptford. 

Our midshipman had not o(‘en])ied his berth 
many Aveeks, ■when a revohitio)i was ('tfc'cted in 
the natui’e of liis ])ros])(‘cts, not, as may well he 
credited, in any rcsjit et disagre eable to a youth of 
aspiring mind and brilliant military genius. His 
fatlier, who had been dep\ited by the Cdasgow 
merchants to lay their clainss of indemnity for 
losses sustained durin.g the Avar, before tl.e Go- 
vernment, arrived at tliis time in Hoiulon ; and 
being accjuainted Avith INIr. LaAvrence Sidlivan, 
one of the Directors of the hiast India Com])any, 
procured from him a C'adetshi)) for his s»)n. AV'ith 
this he hastou’d to Deptford, and ])resenti)ig it to 
Thomas, on board of the Walpole, Avas made 
hapjjy by discovering, that he could not have 
wrought a more accei)table AA'ork. Ihit tliough 
Mr. iVlunro readily acce])ted the appointment, such 
was his abhorrence of a life of sheer idleness, that 
he continued voluntarily to perform the duties of 
a midshijnnan ; and ho pt rsisted in thus em])loying 
himself during a considerable ])ortinn of the voyage, 
till certain military officers, aa ho took their pas- 
sage in the Av'alpole, and to Avhom he Avas ])erson- 
ally knoAvn, at last ])revailed upon him to cpiit 
the cock])it, and Join the Cadets’ mess. His ac- 
count of a Midshipman’s career is not however, 
it must be confessed, of a very captivating nature. 
After stating, in one of his lettca-s to his father, 
that the duties weie more seveie, and the hard- 
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ships more mimorous, thnn he expeftosl tt) lirul 
them, he* j>t)cs on to s:iy, “ Uoderiek Random’s is 
a very just (lfscri])tioii of a seaman's life; he i>;ot 
a wig, and I cut iiiv liair, both for the same reason. 
Tliere is one thing, lum ever, in wlfich 1 Ihink he 
is WTong ; he says, that in atteiujiting to lea]) into 
his liamiiioeh, he threw himself over it. I tried 
this method ; hut, instead of throwing myself 
over, I hit one of the beams suelt a thuiu]) with 
my head, tluil 1 thought I had fractured my skuli.” 

Nothing has yet been said of the friendshi]is 
which Mr. INIiinro contracted, or the intimacies 
Avhich he formed in early lite. I’h’om Avhat has 
been stated of his ])ec\diar habits and tc'inpej’, the 
reader will easily believe that his circle of ac- 
(juaintaiice Avas wi<lc ; hut there Avas a degree of 
prudence about him Avhich hindered him, even in 
boyhood, from indiscriminately lavkhing his re- 
gards upon every playfelloAv. As a lad, the indi- 
viduals whom he honoured Avith his confidence, 
may be enumerated Avithin a very narroAV com])ass; 
they included fcAV, if any persons, besides the sons 
of Dr. ^loore, the celebrated author of Zeluco, 
and the late Mr. George liroAA'n, of Kussell-square, 
Ijondon ; but Irs confidence, once bestowed, Avas 
little likely to he Avithdrawn, inasmuch as he 
was particidarly careful that none shoidd obtain 
Avho Avere not Avorthy of it. "With Mr. BroAvn he 
kept up a constant and unrestrained correspon- 
dence to the tlay of his death. From the 
Moores, hoAve\'er, circumstances early divided 
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him ; and though lie and the gallant Sir John 
entertained for each other an undiminished 
respect, they met but casually in after-life; with 
Sir Graham Moore, on the eontrary, his boyish 
intimacy Avas reiiew'ed on his return to England 
in 1808, and continued, with increasing regard 
and esteem, to the last. 

Before concluding this brief account of the 
early life of Sir Thomas Munro, it may not be 
out of place to record a somcAvhat uncommon oc- 
currence which befell many years after. There 
happened to be in the same counting-house with 
himself, when his attention Avas directed to com- 
mercial pursuits, tAFo young gentlemen named 
James Dunlop and William AVallaci'.* These 
exchanged the pen for the SAA'ord, about the period 
AA'hcn the subject of this memoir set out to join 
the AA'alpolc, and the three adA^'iiturcrs met 
again, for the first time, under the Avails of 
Seringajiatam, in 1791), each holding a high and 
responsible situation in the army emjdoyed in 
the reduction of that city. 

* After Will (.Is General James Dunlo]), anil Colonel William 
Wallace. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Arrival in India. — First introduction to the Society at Madras. 
— Early Campaigns against Hyder Ally. — Private Covre- 
spondoncc. — War with I'ippoo. — Employment in the In- 
telligence Dejiartment. — Operations in the Mysore country. 
— Attack upon Tii)poo’s lines. 


Among other measures adopted with the view 
of furthering ^tr. Munro’s prosi)ects in life, his 
relatives, with praiseworthy industry, exerted 
themselves in ])rocuring a number of recom- 
mendatory epistles to influential persons at Ma- 
dras. With these he reached his place of desti- 
nation in safety, on the ir>th of Januaiy, 1780; 
and having delivered his credentials to such in- 
dividuals as chanced to be within reach, he re- 
ceived from most of them a very hospitable re- 
ception. But it soon appeared in this instance, 
as it appears in others, that friends are not to be 
made by the magical influence of letters of in- 
troduction. »Ir. INIunro met with much civility ; 
he was invited to dine with one functionary, to 
breahfast with another, and to sup with a third ; 
but it does not appear that the attentions of his 
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new patrons extended fartlier. The consequence 
was, that JNIr. JMunro, whose taste as well as the 
state of his finances, rendered a frequent atten- 
dance on gay parties the reverse of agi*eeahlc, 
gradually withdrew himself from eonij)any, and 
confined his social rambles Avithin a circle of a few 
persons whose genuine kindness of licart Avon 
his esteem. Among these tlierc Avere tAvo in par- 
ticulai', Mr, Haleburton and Mr. .(Mexandt'r lloss, 
of Avhom, in his early corrcs[)ondc'nee, he makes 
frequent mention, and for Avhom he entertained 
to the last a high degree of I't'speet. 

I regret extremely tliat my limits Avill not 
permit tlie insertion of any letters addressed at 
this ])eriod by JNlr. JMunro to different membei’s 
of his family. Though Avritten, as might be ex- 
pected, in an inartificial style, they’ contain se- 
A’erd ludicrous details of adventures, and sketch 
the society of Madras in a manner not uinvorthy 
of the pen of a Smollet, or the ])encil of a Ho- 
garth. Among other matters, they descrihe his 
reception by the Commandei-in-chief, Sii‘ Hector 
Munro, “ who said he would be haj)])y to serA C 
me, but was sorry it Avas not in his poAver to do 
any thing for me.” Whilst a lady Avho Avas ])ie- 
sent, demanded — “ Are you from GlasgoAv ?” — 
“Yes.” — “Are you a son of .John Munro?” — 
“ No.” — “ Of Ebenezer’s, then ?” — “ No.” — “ Lord 
help me ! Avhose son are you then ?” They mention 
likewise his acquaintance with one Hr. Ka*nig, a 
LiAmnian naturalist, with whom he held many 
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learned discussions ; and record a variety of laugh- 
able anecdotes, touching the advices bestowed 
upon him by persons more liberal of advice than 
of any thing besides. Hut amusing as tliey are, 
they must of necessity be suppressed, rather be- 
ca\isc of the superior interest attached to others, 
than through any lack of merit in themselves. 
Ijct it suffice therefore to state, that for six 
months INIr. JMunro abode at the Presidency, 
doing duty, Avith other cadets, in the fort, and 
dividing his leisure time betAveen a studv of the 
natiA'e languages, and the s(»eiety of his friends. 
Hut a Avidcr field Avas already before him on 
AA'hicIi to exercise his tjilents ; and into that, as 
soon as circumstances ])crinittcd, he made haste 
to enter. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind tlu’ reader, 
that the annals of Hritish so' cn'ignty in the 
Past offer no jairallel to the critical situati(.)n of 
affairs, during the spri)ig and summer of 17S0. 
Hydor Ally, one of the most absolute monarehs 
ajid consummate generals of his age*, disgusted 
AA'ith the ])olitical tergiversations of the Knglish, 
had for some time previously linked his for- 
tunes Avith their rivals, and noAV threatened, at 
the head of a numerous ajul Avcll-a])pointed 
army, in which Avas numbered a corps of Eu- 
ropeans, under JMonsieur lially, to carry fire and 
sword into the Carnatic. 'J’he members of the 
Madras government, in the mean Avhile, at vari- 
ance among themselves, took no steps A\hatevei to 
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meet the threatened danger, but wasted, in mean 
and mischievous cabals, time which ought to 
have been employed to widely diflerent pur- 
poses. Sir I'homas llinnbold, the Governor, and 
Sir Hector IMunro, the Commander-in-chief, ap- 
plied the whole powers of their mind to main- 
tain a superiority over the other members of tlie 
council, who, on their part, thought a great deal 
more of thwarting the designs of these functiona- 
ries, than of providing for the safety of the 
colony. It is true, that I’ondicherry was taken ; 
that the fall of JMahe, by depri\ ing the French 
of their last harbour, had annihilated the inde- 
pendent power of tli.at nation on the Conti- 
nent ; and that the stronglK>lds of A’^cllorc, 
Arcot, and Wandiwash, were all occupied by 
British garrisons ; but these ])osts w’cre too far 
removed the one from the other, to permit any 
intimate communication between them, in the 
event of an enemy obtaining even a tempoi’ary 
superiority in the field. In like manner, the 
Madras army was so distributed, as to render it 
to all intents and purposes inefficient. One de- 
tachment, originally commanded by Colonel 
Harpur, and now under the orders of Colonel 
Baillie, was beyond the Kistna, at a remote 
distance from head-quarters : the remainder were 
scattered in petty garrisons, over a wide extent 
of country ; whilst the treasury, which ought to 
have been well .supplied, was found in so mise- 
rable a plight, that funds for raising recruits 
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were wanting. Yet could the men, whose duty 
it was to provide against emergencies, continue 
to write and act as if none such were near, though 
M'arned, so early as November, 1779, that the 
Nizam l)ad joined the confederacy against them, 
and that the expulsion of the English from India 
was determined on. 

It were out of place, in a work like the present, 
to enter into a detailed or critical examination of 
the mode in which allairs Avere managed at that 
juncture. It is sufficient to observe, that so late 
as the month of June, 1780, long after Hyder 
had completed his pre])arations, no measures 
Averc adopted by the ^Madras government, having 
a reference to Avar ; and that then the only order 
issued was for Colonel Baillic to cross the Kistna, 
that he might be more in readiness “ in case of any 
disturbance in the Carnatic.” 'I'he same siijiine- 
ncss prevailed up to the 19th of that month, when 
intelligence Avas received from the officer in com- 
mand at Vellore, that Ilyder had begun his march 
from Seringapatam, and that a formidable force was 
collected at Bangalore. Then, indeed, the alarm 
seems to have been taken : but it was not till 
nearly another precious month had been wasted, 
— till Arcot Avas besieged, and “ black columns of 
smoke Avere every Avhere in view from St. Tho- 
mas’s Mount,” that any serious efforts were made 
to draw an army together. Nor is this all : — 
every one acquainted with Indian history must 
be aware of the extreme infatuation which guided 
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the councils of our countrymen even then. In- 
stead of making choice of some centrical situation 
within easy march of the capital, where the scat- 
tered detachments from all quarters iniglit assem- 
ble, Conjeveram, a place forty miles in advance, 
was selected as the point d’appui ; and thither 
Colonel Ikiillie Avas directed to proceed, by a route 
which carried him full fifty miles through a coun- 
try every where hostile. The following letter 
from JMr. Miinro to his father, gives a connected 
narrative of the operations Avhich followed, whilst 
it evinces how perfectly habits of sound and accu- 
rate reasoning were natural, if 1 may so speak, to 
the Avriter. 


Camp iK*ar Marmclong, lltli October, 1780. 

DEAR SIR, 

I iAJENTioNEl) to you ill iiiy last liow my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Itoss began. By liis advice, I remained at 
Madras till the end of July, when intelligence being re- 
ceived that three thousand IMysore horse had burnt Porto 
Novo, and that Tippoo Saheb, Hyder's eldest son, with 
a large body under his command, was laying waste the 
country, a camp was formed at Mount St. Thomas, nine 
miles from Madras. 

In tlie last treaty between Hyder and the Company, it 
was stipulated, that in case his dominions were attached by 
any foreign enemy, they should furnish him with seven 
battalions of sepoys. A few years ago, wlien his country 
was invaded by the Mahrattas, tliey did not send a man 
to his assistance. As he was then unable to express liis 
resentment, he resolved to conceal it till a more convenient 
time. 
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Seeing the Company engaged in a tedious war with the 
same people against whom they liad formerly refused to 
assist him, (the Mahrattas,) he entered the C^arnatic in 
July last, at the head of a powerful army, determined to 
avenge the insults he liacl suflered. 

The government here being at length convinced, by the 
burning of the villages around, and the country people 
daily flocking in multitudes to Madras, that Ilyder liad 
passed the mountains, they prepared to oppose him. 
General Munro was ordered to take the command of the 
army, and, at the same time, instructions were sent to the 
north ^^'ard to Colonel Haillie, to march with his detachment 
and join the main body. 

On the 25th of August, Munro took the field at the head 
of fourteen bundred Europeans and three tliousand sepoys, 
witii thirty-two field-pieces; and on the 29th he arrived 
at Conjeveram. 

Hyder, on the first intelligence of his march, raised the 
siege i)f Arcoi, and threW' himself between the two armies, 
lie took post about four miles in front of Munro’s camp. 

Haillie Iiad advanced wdthin fourteen miles of the main 
army, when, on the (jtli of September, he was attacked 
by ten thousand nuai, the flower of the cnemy’’s forces, 
whom he forced to retreat, leaving six hundred dead on 
the spot. 

On the 8th, the grenadier and light infantry companies 
of Macleotrs rc'giment, two hundred Europeans, and nine 
hundred sepoy grenadiers, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-colonel Fletcher, were ordered to join Haillie, which 
they effected next morning. 

The General, having intelligence that Hyder intended 
marching two hours after sunset, and tliat Haillie would 
advance about the same hour, ordered the tents to be 
struck, and to be sent along with the baggage into Conje- 
veram Pagoda. Next morning be went to meet the de- 
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tachment. He had arrived at the side of a lake, where he 
was making a road for the guns, when a sepoy, all covered 
with wounds, brought advice of its defeat. 

Baillie had marched at twelve o’clock at night : — three 
hours after, his advanced guard was attacked by the ene- 
my’s European infantr}'^, who were placed in a grove upon 
the side of the road ; and, at the same time, the liorse 
rushed on to the charge. He repulsed them in every 
attack, and they had already begun to despair of success, 
when three of his tumbrils blowing up, in the midst of the 
confusion produced by the accident, his ammunition being 
exj)endcd, they made another furious cliargc, broke liis 
ranks, and cut them in jneccs; nor did they cease after 
the few who still survived had thrown dowui their arms. — 
Colonel Eletcher, holding uy) his handkerchief on the point 
of his sword, as a signal for quarter, was w^ounded in the 
arm ; and, wu'a]>ping the handkerchief round it, he received 
a cut across tlie belly — his bowels dropped out, and he fell 
dead from his horse. 

The slaugliter continued, till Mr. Lally rode up to 
Hydcr, and told him that it was not the custom of Euro- 
peans to cut their enemies to pieces after they had surren- 
dered themselves ; and that such inhumanity would be 
highly resented by the Frenchmen under his command. 
Upon tills tlie Mysorean ordered his soldiers to cease. 
Two hundred and fifty Europeans and a lliousurid sepoys 
were all that remained; tlic rest, to the amount of two 
thousand, fell on tlie field of battle. 

Ilyder y:)aid dear for his victory, — many of liis best offi- 
cers, and seven thousand of his bravest troops, were slain. 

General Munro, as soon as he learned this event, re- 
treated to Conjeverain, and next morning, before day- 
break, he continued his march to Cliingleput, where lie 
arrived the following day. In the hurry of the retreat, 
the greatest part of the baggage and ammunition fell into 
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the hands of the enemy. By mistake, Lord Macleod was 
not awaked till two hours after the army had marched ; 
his baggage, with his bureau and all his papers, were taken. 
Among them was a plan fur the reduction of Hyder’s 
dominions. 

The army was quite exhausted on its arrival at (Uiing- 
leput. Above two hundred Highlanders dropped down 
from the fatigue of a long march of thirty miles in a sul- 
try day, rendered still more intolerable by the heat and 
smoke of the villages to M'hich the enemy had set fire, and 
through which wc were obliged to pass. On the 13th, at 
sunset, wc pursued our way to the Mount, where we 
arrived next day, after inarching thirty-six miles without 
any refreshment. 

The Chingleput hills and the groves which bordered 
the road protected us from the Ludiwals, a species of irre- 
gular horsemen, who, instead of receiving money from 
Hyder, pay him so much monthly for being permitt(‘d to 
plunder the territories of his enemies : multitudes of them 
always follow our armies, to cut ofI‘ our baggage, and set 
fire to the villages which lie in our w^ay, but they seldom 
come within reach of our guns. 

IStli. Wc inarched to Marmelong, a village six miles 
from Madras, where v/e now remain encamped, in expec- 
tation of assistance from Bengal to enable us to take the 
field in the beginning of the year ; and, if they arrive 
before the middle of the month, to make a second attempt 
to raise the siege of Arcot. 

The loss of Colonel Baillie’s army is the severest blow 
the English ever sustained in India. Some persons pretend 
to vindicate Munro, but by far the greater part impute lo 
his imprudent conduct the destruction of the detachment. 
Why, say they, did he linger so long within a few miles of 
Baillie, without attempting to join him ? Why, instead 
of sending the grenadiers, did he not go with the whole 
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army r And why, when he saw Hyder march, did 
he not follow him instantly, in place of waiting till the 
morning? On the other hand, it is said, that it was rea- 
sonable for him to conjecture, that as Ualllie had been able, 
without any assistance, to repulse the enemy, he would be 
still more able to do so again, after being so powerfully 
reiidbrced ; and that by sending a detachment, had it suc- 
ceeded, he would have lost less time than by going with 
the whole army. 

It is said, that ^ ^ ^ suggested the design of 

dividing tlie army, contrary to tlie opinion of Lord 
Maclcod and all the old ofHcers ; as he was afraid, that 
when llaillie joined, the command of tlie grenadiers would 
be taken from liim and given to that officer, wliich he 
thought would not be done after he had commanded them 
in an action. 

The General, by jiaying his s])ies too sparingly, received 
very little, and often false, intelligence ; he neither rewarded 
those who told the truth, nor did he jiunish those who 
deceived him. One day upon the march, a Ilircarrah 
came up, and delivered him a letter from Colonel Jiaillie ; 
he read it; he seemed pleased with the contents; and he 
ordered liis Dubash to give the messenger two j)agodas 
(sixteen shillings); — the man smiled, — it was a poor re- 
ward for having received two w^ounds, and risked his life 
in bringing him intelligence. 

On our way to join the detachment, three men, who were 
found sitting near the road, were brought to the General : — 
he told them, if they would carry him to Baillie, he would 
reward them; but if tliey should misguide him, lie would 
instantly put them to death. They walked at the head 
of the army, with halters about their necks; and they 
conducted us to the side of a lake, where the road termi- 
nated. Tlie General followed them, notwithstanding it 
was obvious to every one, that they were carrying us 
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away from the scene of action, as we heard the firing, and 
saw tlic smoke of tlie cannon near four miles distant, in a 
different direction. These men were suflered to escape. 

Lord Macleod wrote to Ilyder, desiring to know which 
of his officers, and how many of his men, were ])risoners; 
and also that he would order his bureau to be restored, 
there being some papers in it which could be of no conse- 
quence to any ])crson but himself. 

If yder wrote him in return, but took no notice of either 
the officers or men. He only mentioned that llaillie was 
liis prisoner; tliat Fletcher ^vas killed; and that as to the 
bureau, bad be eoinnianded a small army, it might have 
been recovered : but where he was at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand horse, such things as these could never come 
to his knowledge: he concluded with saying, that it was 
well for us wo liad made such speed, for had he come iij) 
with us, he would luivc cut us to pieces. 

Vou may think 1 might have saved myself a great deal of 
labour, iu making such a long dissertation on matters which 
you may think of very little importance ; the only excuse 
I have to make is, that by continually talking on the same 
subject with every y)erson, my liead is so filled with it, 
that I can think of nothing else. There are just now six 
or seven fellows in the tent, very gravely disputing whether 
Hyder is, or is not, the person commonly called in Lurope 
the Great Mogtil. 

The next letter is to his mother ; and as it carries 
on tlie detail of events in their natural order, 1 
subjoin it without any observations of my own. 

DKAR MOTIIKR, 

After the defeat of Colonel Baillie’s army, Ilyder 
returned to the siege of Arcot; he took the pettah by 
storm on the 1st of November, and the fort surrendered 
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four hours after. Captain Pendergrass commanded ; but 
being disabled by a wound towards tlic end of tlie siege, 
he was succeeded by Ca]>tain Du Pont, who delivered up 
the ]daee. He says he w'as forced to it by the Nabob's 
people refusing to fight. But Nanjif Chan, tlie Nabob's 
resident, told Sir Eyre Coote, that the people under liis 
command gave every assistance in their })ower, and woidd 
have continued to do so, had the siege lasted longer ; that 
he set before the commandant the disgrace lie w^ould bring 
u})on the Com])any’s arms, by surrendering witliout neces- 
sity a place to which the richest inhabitants of tlie Car- 
natic, with their most precious efltets, had fled for pro- 
tection ; that every consideration ought to induce him to 
hold out to extremity — the approaching rains, and the 
probability of being relieved by the army ; — but his re- 
monstrances were disregarded, and Arcot, with its grand 
magazine of military stores, was abandoned to the enemy. 

Though tlie pettali was taken by storm, llyder treated 
the inhabitants with iiumanity : he permitted no yilunder- 
ing. Every man was continued in the enjoyment of his 
fortune ; and all who had held places under the Nabob, 
retained them under him. He gave the English oflicers 
money ; and he presented one of them with three beautiful 
horses, and a purse of one thousand ruyiees. 

Sir E. Coote, w ith half a battalion of Ihiropeans, arrived 
in the beginning of the month from Bengal, — the remainder, 
with the artillery, are daily cxjiecled. Six thousand sepoys 
are on tl»eir march overland. The army w’ent into canton- 
ments on the 15th : our battalion, which belongs to the 
left, is quartered at St. Thome, a large village, situated 
on the sea-shore, four miles below Madras. When the 
Portuguese were powerful in India, it was a place of con- 
siderable consequence ; no traces of its former masters now 
remain, but five or six desolate churches, and the old 
ensign-staff “ nodding oVr the beach.'’ The inhabitants 
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consist chiefly of a mixed race, descended from the ancient 
Portuguese, and a few of the meanest of the natives, con- 
verts to Christianity ; they arc directed by a bisliop and 
two priests, who are exceedingly zealous in tlieir labours; 
but the land is barren. I was appointed an ensign in 
October; date of rank, 20th May, 1779. 

Your affectionate son, 

(Signed) T. MUNBO. 

St. Thorne, 

2f)tb Nov. 1780. 

From tliG date of this letter, up to the 15th of 
December following, the battalion to which ISIr. 
ISInnro was attached (the 16th Madras Native In- 
fantry) continued to occupy its cantonment in 
St. Thome. The arrival of Sir Eyre Coote, how'- 
ever, infused new vigour into the government, 
which made great exertions to collect the means 
of trans])ort for a fresh campaign ; and though 
these came not up, and coidd not possibly come 
up to the ordinary standard of efficiency, no time 
was lost in tin ning them to account. 

The following journal, transmitted by IMr. Mun- 
ro to his father, and dated from the Camjr at St. 
Thomas’s INIount, 2d October, 1782, gives a de- 
.scription so vivid of the operations wliich followed, 
that I am induced to insert it entire. It was writ- 
ten chiefly l>y night, when, to use the words of the 
writer, “ I was almost as much plagued by swarms 
of troublesome insects flying about the candle, 
and getting into my luiir and eyes, and under my 
shirt collar, as I would have been by the enemy.” 
Yet, long as it is, and illustrative of so many and 
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such complicated details, the original copy pre- 
sents scarcely a single mark of obliteration : — 

nHAK SIR, 

In your letter of May 1781, you desire luc to 
give you some accontit of our wars here. I cerluiiily would 
liave prevented your reejuest, had I imagined tliat, while 
you are so deeply interested in the fate of America, you 
could have paid any attention to the disputes in India: — 
besides, I had not forgotten what wrong* notions people at 
home entertain of Hyder. I did not dare to mention 
things as they really were, lest you should liave said that 
we made a g'reat deal of noise about routing* a parcel of 
blackamoors. As a politician and a soldier, it would be 
doing Hyder injustice to look upon him in the same light 
as other I^kistern princes; his arm}' is not only ftamidable 
by their numbers, but by the bravery of the adventurers 
that crowded to his standard from every corner of India, 
on the fame of his intended invasion, as well as by a great 
body of infantry disciplined by Jluropeans, and aceoin- 
panied by an excellent train t)f artillei*y. 

The news|)a])ers say that a Committe(‘ of the House of 
Commons is apjiointed to inejuire into the causes of Hyder 
Ally’s irruption, and the extent of that calamity. It has 
extended so far, that there is not a human being to be seen 
in the country, — the only inhabitants are the garrisons of 
the forts, and the British and Mysorean armies. 

After General MunnKs retreat from Conjeveram, Hy- 
der ’s first care was to drive away all tlic cattle, and to lay 
w^astc tlie country ; in which lie succeeded so well, that the 
want of ciirriagc-bullocks has ever since been one of the 
chief obstacles to all our operations. As most of the forts 
wTre at this time garrisoned by the Nabob’s troops, and he 
had long before gained the commandants, they suriendered 
at the first summons ; but, what was of more coiisccpionce 
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than all the rest, Arcot capitulated on the 2d of November, 
and was followed by the submission of Horn llauze, and 
many lesser poligars, who joined his army with all their de- 
pendents. As they were unskilled in w ar, tlu;y were of little 
service in the held ; but their country made am])lc amends, 
by supplying his troops wdth all kinds of ])rovisif)ns. 

Had Arcot been defended with spirit, it might have lield 
out till the army could have marched to its relief. It was 
garrisoned by a hundred and lilt 3 ^ Europeans, besides 
sepoys. Tw^o breaches were made in the ])ettah wall, and 
both stormed ; but so faintly, that it ought rather to have 
encouraged the garrison to perseverance, tl Kin terrified them 
into surrender. 

Tiie loss of the capital made a great impression on iill 
the country ])owx*rs ; for, though the defeat of (volonel 
Baiilie had convinced them how' formidable lie was in tlic 
field, they had hitlieito held in the utmost contempt his 
capaeily for conducting a siege. 

After the fall of Arcot, Hyder, w-ith the main body of 
liis army, sat <lown before Vellore, whilst detaclinuMits 
invested Wandiw'asb and Permacoil. 

It was at this time that Sir Evre Coote arrived from 
Bengal : the force lie brought with him consisted of four 
liundred Ihiropean infaiitiy, and two comjianies of artil- 
leiy. The army, which since the retreat from Conjeveram, 
had been encamped in a strong situation at Mannelong, 
a village about six miles from Madras, was jiermitted to 
go into cantonments in the middle of November, after 
having been exposed to the most violent and continued 
rains for fifteen days, and when the face of the country 
was so much covered with water, that they could no 
longer be regularly supplied. 

The troops inarched out of cantonments, and encamped 
at the Mount, the I5th of December. Small parties of 
horse that continually hovered round the camp, drove 
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away all the cattle that strayed beyond the outposts; so 
that when wc marched on the 16th of January to the 
relief of Wandlwash, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that a sufficient number could be collected to carry the 
grain and military stores necessary for the expedition. 

The army, wlien it marched from the Mount, was com- 
posed of one thousand four hundred Europeans, five thou- 
sand sepoys, and eight hundred black cavalry, attended 
by a train of sixty pieces of cannon. 

General Cootc halted on the 18th, on the south bank 
of the Palaur, four miles from Chingle]:)ut. 

On the night of the 19th, Captain Davis was detached 
witli three battalions of sepoys to sur]>rise Carrangoly, 
a fort ten miles distant. By some unforeseen delay, he 
<lid not get there till after sunrise ; but this did not make 
him lay aside his design. I^eaving a battalion in the rear 
as a reserve, and placing some parties to fire against the 
parapet, he with the rest advanced directly towards the 
gate. A wet ditch had been carried round the place, 
except where a causeway was left opposite to the entrance. 
Over this Captain Davis brought two guns, with which 
he burst open the outer gate, and advanced immediately 
through a passage with many windings to the second. 
Though confined in a small space, and exposed to a 
shower of musketry on every side from the works above, 
the artillerymen proceeded coolly in their work, and with 
the second shot made a large breach. TJ)c first ])arty that 
entered was fired on by a party beaded by the Killidaur, 
wdio then threw down their arms, and received quarter; 
but by far the greater part escaped by the oj)positc side 
of the fort, where tliere was little water in the ditch. The 
garrison amounted to one thousand two hundred men ; 
but only three hundred, with the Killidaur, were made 
prisoners. 

Four officers of the detachment were wounded. Ten 
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artillerymen out’ of twelve, anil eighty sepoys were killed 
or wounded. 

Nothing of eonseij lienee was found hero, except a ctai- 
siderable tjuantity of grain. 

''.rhis place, which, while in possession of tlio linglish, 
had been overgrown with wcixls, was now in ri loleiable 
state of defence : llie ruinous parts of the walls wen‘ 
rej^aired, and a new yiarapet carried round the rampart. 

The army arrived at AVandiwjsli on tlie filtli of Ja- 
nuary the sii'ge was raised the day before. The enemy's 
force amounted to twelve thousand liorse, and four thou- 
sand foot. 

Mheer Salieb, who eoniinanded them, moved about 
fifteen miles, and tlien halted to observe our motions ; 
which he continued ever after to do, without once ([uitting 
us, till the day of his death. 

He invested tliis place in the beginning of Hecember, 
and tile latter end of the same month oyiened a battery 
of four twenty-four ])Ounders, within three' Immlred yards 
of the wall. The (ire of tlie fort was so much better 
directed, tliat after ten days he had done little mure than 
demolish part of the j)arapet, which the garrison soon 
supplicfl witli a stronger one of gabions and llie trunks 
of Hahnyra trees. The walls, like those of most of the 
forts of this coimtry, were built of so hard a species of 
stone, that it was a considerable time belbri* the shot made 
any impression. 

A party from the garrison, under (be command of a 
black officer, sallied on the lOth of framiary, surprised the 
battery, and spiked tlie guns so completely, tliat lliey 
could never after\varils be used. Upon this, another 
approach was cai ricd on to the edge of the diteh, wliere 
a four-gun battery was raised, which was to have been 
opened the day the army arrived. 

The garrison w'as composed of a Imndred of the Com- 
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pany’s sepoys, and near double that number of the Na- 
bob’s. Lieutenant Flint, wlio commanded, was much 
admired for his activity and the judfimcnt he had shown 
in the defence; and he deserved as much praise for what 
he intended to have done, as for what he really performed. 
He cut oir an an^lc of the fort, which was more elevated 
than the rest; he mounted <vims upon it, and laid in a 
stock of water and provisions, so that had he been obliged 
to abandon the body of the place, he was to have retired 
to this post, and to have defended it some days longer. 

It w^as here that the General received information of 
Hyder's having raised the siege of Vellore. TL'lie IMysorean 
army, which encamped before it cm the 14th of December, 
was commanded by JMahomed Ally : Hydcr himself re- 
mained at Arcot. 

Vellore is situated at the entrance of the Amboor valley, 
which leads to one of the ])rinci})al ])asses into Mysore, 
and all convoys coming this way must pass in sight of 
it; for w'hich reason, a strong guani was always rccjuisite 
to prevent their being interc(*pted by the garrison. It 
w'as chiefly the dread of this that determitied Ilyder to 
attack it. Tlie force that Colonel Lang had to dedend 
it with was two hundred and hfty Europeans and live 
hundred se{)oys, besides a rabble of one thousand two 
hundred Nabob’s troops, and poligars. 

The fortiflcatioiis were built by the Mahrattas more than 
two hundred years ago. The walls were formed of the 
same hard stone which had been used at Wandiwash. The 
storu’s were three or four feet thick, and eighteen or twenty 
long, and were j)laccd end-ways. The ditch which sur- 
rounded it was tw'o hundred feet broad, and fifteen or 
twenty deep. Two miles to the riglit of the fort were 
three fortified hills. A six-pounder from the nearest threw 
a shot three hundred yards over the opposite rampart. It 
was against this that the enemy directed their attack. 
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They began their approaches near a mile from the foot of 
the wall. Nothing but their numbers could ever have ac- 
complished a work of such amazing labour : the soil on the 
hills was so thin that they could not make trenches, but 
were obliged to advance under cover of a wall of gabions, 
and to fill them they had to bring earth from the plain be- 
low. They met many large fragments of rocks in tlu'ir 
way. They undermined some, and rolled them down the 
hill ; and those they could not manage they avoided by 
making a sweep round them. In three weeks they had got 
the better of all these obstacles, and raised a battery, which 
in a few days demolishecl one of the angles of the fort. 
They at the same time raised another on an eminence 
wliich overlooked the place ; and the garrison, having only 
a few small guns, could neither return their fire, nor show 
themselves in the daytime. They labouretl hard during 
the night in cutting ofI‘ the ruined angle, by a deep trench 
with a breastwork behind it. On the night of the 10th of 
January, the enemy, headed by Mahomed Ally in person, 
made two attacks, and in both were repulsed with great 
loss. 

It was surprising that Hyder, after raising the siege of 
Vellore, did not hasten to engage the English army before 
it was reinforced. Had he been so inclined, he had time 
enough to have overtaken it, as it lay three days at Wan- 
diwash. Perhaps the higli military character of General 
Coote made him doubtful of success. 

On the i^Sth we were on the road to Pondicherry, when 
the General was informed by an express, that a French 
fleet had appeared ofl* Madras. It was necessary that the 
army should be at hand to oppose their landing any troops. 
Carrangooly was thought the most proper ydace, being lialf- 
way between Pondicherry and Madras. The General en- 
camped there two days after, and remained till he received 
advice that the fleet was gone to the southward, and that 
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it liad no land forces on board ; he then continued his 
march to Pondicheriy, wlierc he arrived in the begin nino' 
of February, and found tlie Frencli at anchor in the roads. 

On the 6th, in the morning, ho went to see some artillery 
de.stro\a'd, which had been left here ever since the siege of 
1778. lie was not gone above lialf an hour, when IFyderV 
army appeared in sight of the camp, marching towards 
Ciidclalore. He returned instantly, and detached two 
battalions to secure the passage of the Arianc()])aiig river; 
but as three liattalions, and the greater part of the followers 
and cattle were in town, it was four o'clock in the after- 
noon l)efore tlu* army marched. The two armies took dif- 
ferent roads, wliicli ran in the same direction, at the dis- 
tance of a mile from one another. 'I'he I'ncmy kept iij) a 
constant eannonade the whole niglit ; hut to very little 
purpose, for they either fired too high or so low, that the 
shot sank into the rice-fields which lay between the two 
roads. General Coote reached Cuddalore at V)reak of day, 
with the loss of an ofiicer and twenty men. 

It .seems to ieive been ITydi’Fs iiilention, by this rajnd 
inarcli, to liave gained piisse.'ssion of the hound-hedge, 
where the Finglish army must eitlier have ffjught him un- 
der every disadvantage, or ahaiuhcjed the ])laee to his 
mercy. After the General hud prevented tlic execution of 
this scheme, he found himself involved in the greatest dis- 
tress from the waint of jmwisions ; for all timt Inid hvHMi 
biouglit from Madias were now eonsunied, and the whole' 
that could he collected in (hidd.alore eould not si-rve nuMc 
tlian two days, Ihit he was soon relievi'd from Ins anxiety 
on this account, for Ilyder not choosing to comply witli 
tlie demands of the French for moiicy, they sailed from 
the coast the following day, and left the navigation open 
to Madras, from whence supplies were immediately sent 
to camp. 

On the 8th of l-'chruary, the day after the departure of 
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rh c squiulroii, (reneral Cootc drew up in front of the 
boiiinhlied^e, and olfered Ilyder battle, which he very 
properly declined, as the position of the English army was 
so strong that it did not afford liim tlie smallest ho])e of 
success, lie therefore continued his inarch to the south- 
ward, whilst the English ri‘turned to tluar encani|)ments 
within the bound-1 ledge. 

During the five months that tlie army remained at Cud- 
dalore, they received rice from INLidras, but were obliged 
to find bei'f and mutton the best way they could. This 
was attended with much labour, the enemy having swept 
away al! tlie lloeks and herds, exce]>t a lew that ran wild 
in tile wooils. Tlie little excursions in f{uest of them w-crc 
the most faiigiiing dutic‘s of the campaign. Sepoys only 
were sent ujion tliein. The detachment w'as usually com- 
posed of thrt'e {>r four battalions, which set out from camp 
an liour or two after sunset ; they marched all night, and 
reached their destination by noon tlie day following. After 
having collected Avliat cattle tiu y could find, and hailed an 
liour or two to refresh ttiemsi^lves, thev hastened back to 
camp, where tiu'y arrived next morning, fatigued beyond 
any thing tliat can be conceived, except by those who have 
felt it. Mheer Saheb, with the army of observation, lay at 
Trividi, a village fifteen miles west of Cuddalore, from 
whence be detached small bodies of horse on every side to 
hinder any su]>] dies from the country ]>assing to the English 
camp. Parties were fix quenlly sent to surprise tliem, and 
most commonly, when there was any prospect of success, 

connnaiidi?d by Colonel . Vet, i^otwithstanding this 

advantage, he w as seldom so fortunate in his expeditions as 
might have been expected. I shall only mention one in- 
stance, wdiich will serve as a speebnen of the rest. 

One morning, a little before day, be came so suddenly 
upon one of the advanced sentries belonging to a party of 
horse, that the fellows immeulatcly rode ofl’ across the 
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country, without having recollection enough to alarm their 
comrades. The Colonel continued to advance till he got so 
near the main body, that lie could see that all was quiet, 
except a few that were sitting smoking round some little 
fires they had kindled. Here he halted, and sent to the 
roar for the guns ; and whilst they were coming, he drew 
up the troops, as well as the darkness and the ground 
Avoiild admit, witli about one-third of them above the 
knees in mud. The guns came up, and began a heavy fire 
both of round and grape. When it had continued ten 
minutes, the line advanced to take advantage of the con- 
fusion into wliich it was not doubted tlie enemy must be 
thrown by sucli a battery ; hut they did not think tliat it 
would he convenie nt to stay to judge of th(‘ efleet of the 
lire; and the Colonel, entering their camp by storm, found 
nothing but a few horses sick, which the enemy, in their 
retreat, w^ere obliged to abandon to his fury. The Colonel 
was not more successful in any of Ifis other ex|)editions. 
Tie failed by not adhering to his original plan of attack, 
and by substituting a w^orse in the moment of decision. 

Whilst General Coote carried on this petty war about 
Cuddalore, Ilyder made himself master of Amborc and 
Thiagur, in the Carnatic ; and of all Tanjoro but the capi- 
tal. We must, however, suppose he had good reasons for 
remaining there. If it was not the smallness of his force, 
it might have been with a view to keep Ilyder to the 
southward, and to draw his attention from the reinforce- 
ment which wMs then coniinir from Beiiiial. 

o o 

The General moved in tiie end of May to raise the siege 
of Thiagur. He reached Trividi the 1st of March, from 
whence Mhcer Sahel) retreated on his a|)pearance : here 
he halted two days, and then returned to his old camp at 
Cuddalore. 1 cannot account for this conduct, unless by 
supposing that from llaillie’s defeat he conceived too high 
an opinion of llyder’s army, and relied too little on his 
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own, or that he did. not think the place of siithcient conse- 
quence to risk a general engagement to |ireveiit its fall, 
and that he only moved to divert the enemy and ])rotract 
the siege. 

'i'lie Bengal troo])s having hy this time entered the Car- 
natic, the (jeneral, to hinder llyder from striking any 
blow against them, marched to the southward on the 16 th 
June, and two days after arrived at Chilanibrinn, a for- 
tified pagoda, thirty miles south-west of Cuddalore. Ad- 
joining to the pagoda there is a large pettah, surrounded 
by a mud wall : the garrison were between two and three 
thousand ])oligars. In the evening the General sent three 
battalions to attack the pettah : the enemy, after a scattered 
fire, ran to .shelter tlieniselves in tlie jiugoda. By some 
mistake, witluiut orders, the foremost battalion pursued 
them to the gate.s ; which finding shut, ill ey brought up 
;i twelve-j)ouiuler against tliem. The se(*oiid shot burst 
open the outer gate. The spunge stall* was fired out of the 
gun ill the hurry, and tlie man who carried tlie match was 
not to be found. In this exigency, Captain Moorhousc of 
the artillery, with great recollection, loaded and discharg- 
ed twice, by the help of a muscjuet, and made a breach in 
the second gate large enough to allow one man to go 
tlirougli at a tunc. The sepo3"s rushed in : the space be- 
tween the two inner gates was in a moment full of them : 
they did not observe, midway between the two, a flight 
of steps which led to the top of the ramjiart. The garri- 
son, ever^^ monvMit dreading the assault, called for quarter, 
but their voice was not to he distinguislied in tlie general 
tumult which now ensued ; for, some straw having taken 
fire, caught the clothes of the sepoys, who were crowded 
between tlie gateways, and every one pressing back to 
avoid sufl'oeation and tbe lin? of the enemy, (whicli was now 
redoubled at tbe sight of their disaster) manj^ of them were 
scorched and burned to death, and those who escaped hur- 
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ried away without attcoiptin^ to hriiig off' the twelve- 
pounder. Six officers and nearly tnie liundred and fifty 
men were killed and wounded in this unfortunate affair. 
The GenereJ. who was in the peltah at the time, ordered 
some pieces of cannon to hatter the wall. A fine brass 
eightetu-i'j-ounder was ruined without making any breach ; 
and day beginning to dawn, the troo{)s returned to camp. 
All thoughts were now relin(]uished of taking the place hy 
assault; and there being no battering-gims with the army, 
it was resolved to send for them to Cnddalore; and, after 
taking the rice out of the pettah, to proceed to IVn to Novo 
to cover their hauling. ^Ve inarched to this place on the 
22d, and tlee 'ranic day Mheer Saheh eiici;vnj>ed fi\e mih*s 
to th<‘ westward of it* 

Sir lulward Ilugiies arriveef on tlie with the bat- 

tering train; a.nd wliilsi rafts were pre[)aring to carry it u|> 
the river Chilambrum, our attention wris ealled to an 
object of imuh greater consequence; for, at daybreak on 
the 28th, ilk' sound of the reveille was lu aril in front of 
tile camp, and the rising of the sun discovered to our view 
the plain for several miles covered with the tents i>f the 
Mysorean army, Ilyder was ])reparing to besiegi* Tricli- 
inopoly, when the commandant of Cliilanibrum advised him 
of his having repulsed the English, and that they liad re- 
treated to Torto Novo. The time he had so long wished 
for he imagined was now come, when he might, in one day, 
destroy the only army that remained to oppose him. ITis 
expedition sliowed his confidence of success — he marched 
seventy miles in two days, and encamped at Mooty|)()llam, 
four miles from J\)vto Novo. His troops were no less 
sanauini* than himself. Some came near enough to the 
grand guaid to warn them of the fate tluit awaited tliem 
so soim as they sliould come forth to the jdain. They bid 
their foragers, who kept out of reach of the English sen- 
tries, not fear them, but go wherever they could find the 
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i^Toatc.st plenty, tor tliat tliey would not dare to touch 
them when they themselves were in the j)ower of llydcr. 
Tliis lanoiiaoe afforded little comfort to the desjmiuling 
part of our arm}’, who, wlu‘n they beheld tlie great extent 
of the Mysorean camp, and the mimerous bodies of hoise 
and foot that moved about it, could not avoid thinking Ily- 
(ler as formidable as lu* was represented by those wlio had 
es(‘a])('(l from .IV'rimbaeinn, and entertaining llie strong\‘st 
apprehensions of the event of the approaching engage- 
ment ; but those who considered onr artillery, servi'd by 
men whom Mr. IJejlccombe had proiK)uneed superior to 
i’verv thing he had seen in Euioj)e, the ])erfect discipline 
of tlie li'oops, and their confidence in theii <-ommander, 
regarded IlycU r offering battle as the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that could have happened. 

A little after daybi'enk, on the first of July, the General 
drew iij> the army in a huge plain whieh lay betwt?en the 
two camps. On his right was a chaiii of sand-hills 
wliieh ran along tlie eoast, at the distance of about a mile 
from tile sea in the rear; and on the left, woods and en- 
closures, but with an o]Hn space between ; two miles to the 
left ran anotlu-r chain of sand-hills, parallel to tlie former, 
and beliind them lay the jiriiicipal part of the IMysorean 
army. At eight oVhx'k the enemy oy)ened eight guns, in 
twa) batteries which they bad raised among tiu* sand-bank.s; 
but they were too distant to do much execution- The 
General, having reconnoitred tlicir situation, saw that it was 
tlieir wash that he sliould advance across the jilain, under 
the fire of the batteries they had constructed on every side, 
that their cavalry miglit lx* able to take advantage of the 
impression : he therefore made no change in his disposition, 
but ke|)t his ground, oilering them buttle till eleve!i oVbick, 
when, finding they did not choose to make tlie attack, he 
nmved to the rear of the sand-hills on his right. The 
army marched in two lines, tlie first commanded bv General 
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Munro, the second by General Stuart. In tlie first were 
all tlie European infantry, with six battalions of sepoys 
equally divided on the flanks ; in the second, four batta- 
lions of sepoys. One-half of the cavalry formed on the 
ri^'ht of tlie first; the other half, on the left of the second 
line. The bai^gage, guarded by a ri‘giinent of liorse and 
a battalion of sepoys, remained on the beach near Eorto 
Novo. The army, after marching a mile between the sand- 
banks and the sea-shore, again defiled by an ojicning into 
the plain, where the enemy’s Infantry and artillery were 
drawn up waiting our coming; but their horse still remained 
behind the sand-hills. In an hour the whole of the first 
Hue got into the ])lain, where they formed under the lire of 
forty pieces of cannon. Not a shot was returned ; the guns 
were not even unlimhered ; but every thing remained as if 
the army had been to continue its mareh. Tlu* enemy, 
encouraged by this, which they atlribuU*d U) an intention 
of escaping, brought their artillery ncarei*; every shot now 
took effect. The General rode along the front, c*ncouraging 
every one to patience, and to reserve their fire till they 
were ordered to jiart with it. He only waited for accounts 
from the second line. An aid-de-camp from General 
Stuart told him that he had taken ]jossession of the sand- 
hills ; he immediately gave orders to ail\ ance, and to open 
all the guns. The artillerymen, who had been so long 
restrained, now exerted themselves. Their fire was so 
heavy, that nothing could stand before it. The Mysorean 
infantry only stayed to give one discharge ; the driver, hur- 
ried away the cannon, while the horse attempted to charge ; 
but they were always broken before they reached the line. 
In a quarter of an hour the whole were dispersed. 

AVhilst the first line were engaged with Hyder, the 
second was attacked by Tippoo and Lally, who were re- 
pulsed ))y General Stuart in all their attacks to drive him 
from the sand-hills ; and wdicn Hyder fled, they followx'd 
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liim. A deep water-course saved the enemy from pursuit, 
for we were six hours in crossing it, which they, from the 
number and goodness of their cattle, had clone in (»ne. 
Our army was seven thousand five liundred fighting men. 
The force of the enemy has been variously estimated. 
A ]^)rtuguese cajRain, who deserted to us during the 
action, and wlio pretended to have seen the returns, made 
it amount to three hundred or four hundred (1 dc) not 
remember which ; it makes little ditlerence,) thousand men 
that could fight. However it may be, it i::: certain that 
tlieir numbers were such that the most exact diseiphne 
never could have brought the whole into action. 

I am sure you will be tired before you gel to the end of 
this long story ; but 1 have been particular, because it was 
this action that first gave a turn to our allairs in the Car- 
natic, and because it was considered at the time as the most 
critical battle that had been for a long time fought m 
India ; for what could be a more serious matter, than to 
engage an enemy so superior in numbers, whose great 
strength in horse enabled him to take every advantage, and 
when there was no alternative between victory and entire 
ruin ? Hail we been once broken, it wH)uld liave been im- 
possible ever to have rallied when surrounded by such a 
multitude of cavalry. It was known afterwards, that when 
the action began, ITyder issued an order to take no prisoners. 

The army halted a few days at Cuddalore, and tlien 
W'eiit to the northward to meet tlic liengal detachment, 
wliich it joined without any interruption, in the beginning 
of August, near Pulicat. This detachment amounted, 
when if. left Bengal, to five thousand men ; but was now 
reduced by sickness and desertion to little more than two 
thousand : it was commanded b}' Colonel I'errie. 

After this junction, w^e laid siege to Tripassore, a small 
fort thirty miles north-west from Madras : it had a strong 
garrison, but only four old guns on the works: and in 
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two (lays l>ivach being i>ia<le, it surreiuleieii . Seane 
had the party, sent to take ])o.ssessi<)n, got witliin the walls, 
when the Mysorean army came in sigl»t, hastening to raise 
t!ie siege. 

''Phe laiglish colours, and a few sliot, eonvinced Ilydcr 
that he was too late ; he turned i)ack immediately, and 
emaumped at !\ reiiibanainn. It was said, and I believe 
with foundation, that he sent a challenge to (ieneral (’oote, 
to meet liim on the sanu‘ ground where he had cut off 
(’olonel llaillie, wliere, as well from the natural strength 
of the site, ition, as from the superstitious inMions of his 
people about fortunate ])laces, he know that, if i ver he 
was to he sucei'ssful, it must be there. ('(n»t.e, always 
fond of fighting when there was a j)rospect of vietory, 
nuirehed on the ^27lh io attack liim. 

Till' ailvance-guard, marehing along the avemie which 
leads to f'onjeverani, na-eived a disehargv* from four 
v.ig!iteeii ])ouiHkrs, placed in a grove to the left of the 
V(j id : it was ininiediatc’ly onli'ivd to Ifalt, till the line 
sIiouUl eonu' U]) and form* Whili' this was doing, the 
(leneral roile on I to ^it‘W the position of the laicmy, and 
found that a stronger eould not have hev'U imagined, lie- 
sides three villages which they had occupied, the ground 
along tlieir front, and on their flanks, was intersected in 
every direction by deep ditches and watt r-courses ; — 
their artillery fired from embrasures, cut in tnouiids of 
earth, whicli had been formed from the liollowing of the 
ditches, and the main body of their army lay beliind 
them. 

'rhe cannonade became general about ivw oVlock, and 
contiiiued witii little intermission till sunset ; for we found 
it almost impossible to advance upon the enemy, as the 
cannon could not be brought without much time and labour 
over the broken giajund in front. 'Jdie enemy retired as 
we advanced, and always fouml cover in the ditches, and 
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bdiind tlie banks. Tlie^y were forced from them all l)cfore 
sunset ; and after standing- a short time a cannonade on 
open ground, tliey fled in great hurry and confusion 
towards ( onjcMUTun. More than six. thousand of them 
were killed or wounded. Our loss was about live hundred 
men. General Stuart anti Coloncd Brown lust each of 
them a leg by tlie same cannon-ball, as thev were tall;ing 
together in the beginning of the engagenieiit ; the Golone! 
died a few hours after , but the General ivet)vcred, and is 
now in the field. It is doubted by many, wliellie)* Ave 
liave derived any advantage from this battle: they say, 
that wliere every tiling is to be lost by a defeat, and little 
gained liy a victory, an engagement oiiglit not to be 
ba/arded, except sonu‘ essential |)()int is to be aecomplisheil. 
That, in the present instance, this was not the case; that 
the strength of the cnemy'^s situation made victewy uncer- 
tain ; and that lliough they were totally defeated, the 
want of provisions prevented us from pursuing our success; 
and that the General, by attacking them iu iVout, iiisteatl of 
turning their left flank a lillie la^yond which the ground 
was elejir, sliowc'd little knowk'dge of tlie couiiiry. 

Others again say, tint as we eaiinol tollow ITyder all 
over the C'arnalie, we ought to fight him wherever there is 
an op))ort unity ; that lie had crdlected his wliole force, and 
wailed for us ou the same sjiot where he liad defeated 
Colonel JBaillie ; and that if we could drive him from his 
ground, where his army thought itself invincible, he never 
would again dare ♦() face us. 

The army returned to Madras immediately after the 
action, for a supply of provisions; and in the end of Sep- 
tember we again marehed to try to liring Ilyder to another 
battle. He arrived at Sluilingur two days before us, and, 
as usual, took ])ost near the road by wliieli we were: U> 
march. On the 27th, in the morning, tlie Genera! wv'nt 
out to observe his situation; having considered every thing 
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attentively, he sent to camp for a brigade, to take pos- 
session of the ridge of rocks within two miles of Hyilei’s 
right. This being done, and every thing still appearing 
quiet in the enemy's cam]) (for though tliey observed the 
troopers that accompanied the General as a guard, they 
considered them only as a reconnoitring party, and in that 
persuasion all, except a few sentries, retired to rest in the 
heat of the day), the General ordered the whole army to 
advance immediately. The head of the line passed tlie 
stoney ridge at two oVlock : the enemy were astonished at 
the sight, and made haste to strike their tents. They had 
scarcely got into order, when our aiany came opposite to 
them, and halted witliin random shot. The camp colours 
were ])lanted, as if we intended to encamp; and llyder, 
equally afraid to leave his advantageous post to attack us, 
as to remain so near us during the night, began to retreat 
in confusion. They could only get away by the left, along 
the road leading to Arcot ; for there was a range of hills 
in their rear, at the distanc^e of three miles, and the 
ground on the right was covered with wood, and so ragged, 
that no guns could pass over it. 

The General detaelied the second brigade to turn Ilyder's 
left, and draw up across the Arcot road, to ])revent his 
escape that way ; whilst the rest of the* army advanced 
briskly in front, to take possession of the encampment he 
was quitting, and to drive him back on the hills in his 
rear. Hyder, seeing that notliing could now save him but 
a bold pusli, divided his best horse into three bodies, and 
sent them under three chosen leaders, to attack as many 
different parts of our army at the same lime, ])romising 
them the highest rewards in case they should succeed. 
They came down at full gallo]), till they arrived witliin 
reach of grape, when being thrown into confusion, the 
greater part either halted or fled ; and those that ])crsevered 
in advancing, wqyc dispersed by a discharge of miisquetry, 
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except a few, who thought it safer to push through the 
intervals between the battalions and their guns, than to 
ride back through the cross-fire of the ai*tillery ; but most 
of these were killed by the small ])arties in the rear. This 
attack, though made with little spirit, enabled Ilyder to 
save his guns, which passed within half a mile of the 
second brigade, while it halted l)y an order fioni the 
General, to be at hand to support the rest of the line, in 
case the cavalry had made any impression. I'xcepting 
the escort with the artillery, every one in the jMysorean 
army shifted for himself; we followed them till sunset, 
when they were all out of sight, and we halted for the 
night, two miles in tlie rear of their camp. Our loss was 
not above fifty men killed and wounded ; 1 lyder’s loss 
was great for the shortness of the action, and fell chiefly 
among his best cavalry, upwards of seven hundred of whom 
were counted dead on the field ; he also lost one piece of 
cannon, which was tlu' first ever taken from him in the field 
of battle by a European army. 

After the defeat, nothing >vas w\intipg to drive ITydcr 
out of the Carnatic, but tlie means of carrying provisions, 
and a train of artillery, for the rediictH)n of Arcot ; but we 
Avere so far from having rice sufficient for tins purpose, 
that we had not more than enough for two days, nor did 
we know where to find a supply. In this distress we were 
relieved by Bom Rauze, the most powerful Rajah depend- 
ent on the Nabob of Arcot. The pass which led into 
his country, was not .above two miles from the fielil of 
battle. The army entered it the following day. The 
country of Bom Rauze is situated among a heap of naked 
hills. The intermediate valleys arc cultivated in the highest 
j)crfection : the communication between them is only by 
narrow and difficult roads, through which no army had 
ever marched. The inhabitants, secure in the natural 
strength of the country, lived in quiet ; none of them had 
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ever seen the face of an enemy. wlien lie entered 

the Carnatic, summoned Bom Bauze to repair to his 
standard, who refused to obey till the fall of Arcot, and 
then complied only to save his lands from bein^ laid waste, 
lie went to the Mysorean cam]), attended by a numerous 
body of his subjects, who serve Avithout j)ay ; he followed 
Hyderin all his exjieditions ; and in the confusion whicli 
attended the defeat in the last engagement, he escaped into 
his ow^n country, 

Ht' gave ])ermission to his people to Viring provisions to 
the cam]), and lu' himself collected considerable (|iianlities 
for our use in diflerent villages; but as many of tbrnn lay 
at a great distance from camp, and the only access to 
tliem Avas hy^ nigged and intricate paths, the supplies 
arrived so slowly, that although the greater ])art of the 
cattle of the army Avas employed in conveying lliem, they 
were little more than sullicient to re|)laee the daily con- 
sumption. It Avas to lesM'u this inconvenience that tlie 
General detaelied Colonel Owen Avith six battalions of 
sepo 3 >: and twci hundred cavalry, to a village lifteen miles 
off; the C^donel sent a battalion six miles farther to a fort, 
the residence of a petty pidigar, to which tlu? country 
people brought rice enough to sitac the detacliment. This 
place Avas se])arated from the valley Avhere Owen lay, by a 
chain of rocks. He eiu*am]n*d Aviih liis right to the hill, 
liis rear Avas secured by iinother hill, his left was o])en, and 
there Avas a choultry two miles in the rear, on the Areot 
road, in which an ollicer Avas ])osted Avith. a comjiany of 
sepoy s. A range; of hills ran along his fr-.»nt at tiie dis- 
tance of a mile; ; and two or three hundred vaids from the 
foot of them, oj)|M)site to tlie right c)f l!;e camp, aars itu' 
entrance of tlie ]iass, Avhich led to the valley, Avhe re Ge- 
neral Coote lay. In this situation, Owen reanained till the' 
22d of October, when liis sjnes brj)ught Ikim iute lligeajCv- 
that IlydeCs army Avas a|)]>roaehing : he did not jiay much 
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vegarcl to this informatiou, at least lie made no change in 
his disposition. Next morning, at sunrise, llie oflicer at 
the choultry gave him notice that the enemy’ army was 
in siglit, as he believed, at the distance of four miles, and 
that they Avere advancing with the utmost ra|)idity. T^pon 
this, he went out himself with live companies to observe 
their strength. It was, unfortunately, a eonsiderabie time 
before he was convinced that it was their whole Ibrce ; he 
liad even once resolved to meet them but a little reflec- 
tion made him take the wisia* step of retreating. The bag- 
gage, whieh had liilherto been forgotten, was now buried 
to ])revent its falling into the hands t>f the enemy. 

'idle Colonel was detained so long waiting for the arrival 
of the party from the choultry, that a large body of horse 
eanie dowai willi two guns, w hich ojiened ii})on his rear hefor ‘ 
it moved from th(^ eneain[)ment. As the pass was at no great 
distaiUH*, the front of the line soon gained it, and placed 
two field-pieeos to covc'r the entranee, uiuler the command 
of Captain ]Moorhouse, an ollieer etpial to any danger. 
Two battalions entered, without losinp a man ; hut the 
other three were obliged to halt to oppose the eneniv, who 
now fired from above thirty pieces (d* e innon, whilst their 
matchlock -na n kept up a coritinual discharge from behind 
rocks and bushes; and their cavalry hoveretl round, lookino- 
for an opening to charge. The rear battrdion gave way ; 
but the other two remained steady, and laitered the pass in 
good order, yet so hard pressed that they were forced to 
abandon one of tlu? six-poinuli‘rs ])osted to defend it. As 
soon as C'oloiu'l Owen learned tins misfortune, he deter- 
mined to make a hoUl )>us!i, not only to retake the gun, 
but to cbeck the enemy. Captain Moor, a Jlengal ollicer, 
and Ca])tain Moorhonse of ih;- artillery, oflered their ser- 
vices, which were ghully acevpled. Captain Moor, put' 
ting himself at the head of his grenadier company of 
Europeans, marched back to tlie spot where the gun had 
VO I., I, K 
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been left : findino' it surrounded by a large body of horse 
and foot, who were attempting to drag it off, he attfieked 
them vigorously, and was so much tavt>ured by the rugged- 
ness of the ground, that notwithstanding the ineijuality i)f 
numbers, lu* put them to Hight, and lejoiiu'd the line with 
the gun. The enemy, though tlu‘v kept a gn‘atei distance 
after this repulse, followed tlu* tli‘laehment, (iring fjtnn l)e- 
hind bushes to the end of tlu‘ j):iss, when they ri*tjred ; aiul 
Owen, continuing Ins march a ii‘w miles farther, met tlie 
General hastening to su])port him. Seven ollieers and near 
twolunidred men weiH* killed or wounded in tliis aelioJi : the 
number tliat etigj.ged, ineludlug a eompany of ]*jurope:m 
grenadiers, that li/al joiuc'd two days belbre, ditl not exceed 
one thousand Jive hundred men. 'Idle battalion, whielj bad 
been sent to eolleet rice ^^as not infornuMl ol' the enemy’s 
approach till eleven o’clock, when it retreated along tlu^ 
hills, and joined the arniy next mortiing. 

Colonel ()\^ en gained great ])raisi‘ for the calnuiess with 
which he gave his orders, and for the intrepiilily with whicli 
lie exposetl his p'-rson during the .■ieti<in ; lie was, however, 
blamed for some dispositions. It was thought by many, 
tliat bis having an outpost at the distance of a mile and a 
half was injudicious, as it gave the enemy time to come up 
before it could be recalled ; and that bis eneam])meul was 
ill cliosen, for that h;ul lie cstaiilished it elose t(» the ])ass, 
lie might have entered it wiili his whole force before the 
enemy could have overtaken liim, when the nature of the 
ground would have counterbalanced the inc(|uality of 
numbers. 

The season being now far advanced, tlie army made 
haste to relieve Vellore; but, notwitiislaiuling every exertion, 
it was found impossible to throw in more than three 
months’ grain. AVe left it in the beginning of jNovember, 
and next clay encamped near Chiltore, a fort of little 
strength, which had formerly been the residence of Abdul- 
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waliab Klian, brother to the Nabob, who (Ul’endctl it some 
days against IT yder ; b»i.it having no ]n’Os])LCt of relicT, lie 
iTiatle his cseajie by night. The olTleer wlio sueceeded to 
tlic eoniniand, after a fortnight’s siege, surrender^!, Thc‘ 
person to whom llyder intrusted the eaiv of i! ,vas ii man 
of great resolution : lint having- no artillerv, and a h reach 
being made in (r. o diiys, lie capitulated.. A battalion of 
sepoys being left to garrison it, the rest of liie army 
marehed on the Kith, to raise the siegi* of Tripasson‘, wliieli 
Mas invested hy a strong iletachmenl ; we hiid only one 
day’s rice with us; there were seviai eorps which had received 
none tlie preceding- day. A supply of six da^'s luckily 
joineti us on the march. On the l})th, in tlu* midst of a 
heavy rain, we (jviitted the woods hy a road tliat no army 
ever had pas>ed before*; and though we did not advaiua* 
above live miles, if was attended witli such dillieultit's, that; 
tlie rear-guard did not reacli camp till twelve o’clock next 
day. The r;rlu continued all this time inci easing, rnid was 
aceomjianied wit.li such extreme cold, that many hundreds, 
both of men and bullocks, ])erished by the way ; whole 
fYimilies, worn out by hunger, fatigue*, and the severity eif 
the weather, laid tliemseives down under the hnslies and 
died together. The rain continued wdthoiit ahatement for 
two days; there were Ui'o rivers betweim us and T’ripas- 
sore, and there was only two day.s’’ rice in the earn]). 
Thiini this dismal situation we were relieved on tlie tliird 
day, when the woa I In* r cleared up; we crossed both rivers 
with less trouble than liad lieen cxpecled, and the wliole 
army w^as encamyied before midnight, within thiee miles of 
Tri|)Mss()re, after being obliged to shoot four elephants 
and a hundred horses, that could not get tlirough the 
river. 

Tipi KK) raised the siege on the 20th, after having lain 
a M-eek before it. The artillery of the garrison consisted 
of two eighteen-])ounders, and six small old guns, 

i: 2 
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Tippoo opened a battery of four cijj^Iiteen-poiuiders, and 
ill a few lioiirs broke the carriage of one of* tlie large guns 
in the fort, which constrained the besieged to cease firing. 
The (.‘luriiiy soon ili-niolished the defences, and breached 
the wall ; but the o’arrisoM, havinjr re}»aired the damaged 
carnaj^e, o])eiied all their p;uns, and soon silenced the 
battery. 

Ti|)f)oo, findinj;-, IVoin tlie dei |>ness of the ditch in tliat 
place, tliat lie would be ohli<>cil to lill it before lie could 
storm till- breach, raised another battery opposite to a 
place ol the lort where the ditch was fordable; but was 
hindered Iroin mountin';' ^uns on it by the approacli of the 
army. The army went into cantonments in the neighbour- 
hood of JMadras, on the tJd of December. T am, See. 

A\'lio('Vcr may Itikc tlie tioiihle to conqtarc tlu* 
jn't'cc'ding narrative with tlie sentiments expressed 
by Colonel Wilks and IMr. Milk toiieliino' tlie same 
trjinsaetions, will diseover, tliat tliotii''li iti tlie 
main a strict agreement runs tlirongli tliem, ecr- 
tain, and these not niiimjjortant, contrarieties here 
and there exist. In the e.stimation of Mr. Mtmro, 
for example, the siirrejider of ^Vreot tvas not im- 
avoidahle; the jilaee mig-Jit htive held out, and 
ought to ha\ e held out, till relieved. Again, his 
description of the battle of Porto Xovo, though 
in its details eorres])onding' ])retty accurately Avitli 
that of Colonel ^^'ilk.s, differs from Mr. IMill’s re- 
lation in this important ])articular, that it fur- 
nishes no ground whatever for accusing' Sir Eyre 
Cootc i)f indecision ; whilst his account of the 
affair of Pollilore reiircscnts it to liave been 
neither a doubtful victory nor a lepulse. It 
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was a liard fought, but decidedly a successful 
action. The army Avas not coni])clled to retreat 
hy any demonstrations on the part of the enemy. 
On the contrary, after remaining upon its ground 
a sufficient length of time to bury the ciT]).ses of 
Colonel Ilaillic’s ill-fated detachment, it fell back, 
simply because means of suhsisti'uce, so far in ad- 
vance, Avere A\anting‘. lAistly, in sjiite of the 
lionourahle anxiety manifested by Colonel \\'ilks 
to do justice to the gallantry of I/ieutenant Flint, 
in the defence of WandiAvash, sonu' facts have 
been omittc'd eAa'iihy him, Avliich tin* journal uoav 
given sujiplies ; AA'hilst here, and here only, has 
notice been taken of C’olonel lamg’s meritorious 
services in the attack and defence of \ cllore, 
AA'hieh these services eminently merit. 

Ihit it is not to !)(' su])posi‘d tiiat Mr. Munro’s 
thoughts were, even at this interesting ])eriod, so 
conipletelA’ engrossed Avith ])uhlic matters, as to 
leaAX' him Avithout leisure for indulging those kindly 
and generous dis])ositions Avhich AAcre natural to 
him. The ftdlowing letter to his mother, Avhilst 
it casts considerable light n])on Ins oAvn proceed- 
ings and fortunes, gives jiroof that the fet'lings of 
a son and a brotlier Avere not less poAverful in him 
noAv, than AA'hen he dAAclt at Xorthside, in the 
bosom of his family : — 

DHAR M ADAM, 

I HAVE long been iuipaticntly expecting to hear 
from you. Every fleet, I imagined, Avould bring me a 
letter from at le.ist one member of the family ; but though 
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several sliips have arrived, they liave brought not a single 
line for me. Voiir mentioning in your letlci* t)f October 
1779, my fatlicr s (lii-;n])})ointnK nt at London, with your 
hoj)t*s of liis having gained some friends who might be of 
sei'\ ice to him hereafter, makes me extremeiv anxious to 
kiu)w if your e xpectations have been answered. Two years 
is a long time to I'emain in uncertainty of your situation. 

When I liave found myself here at my ease, I have often 
reflected how very diflerent the case might be with you, and 
that thought has given me mort‘ j)ain than any disappoint- 
ment tliat eon Id possibly haj)])en to me here would do. 

^Jr. Gr;iliam, in Xovc! ibf r, got me appointed to act 
as (juartermaster to tlie lifth brigade, wliieli, with my 
ensigifs pay, is worth about thirty shillings a day: but 
this, though it might at home, and even in this country, 
ill peaceable times, be thought a handsome allowance, is 
yet little more than suflleient, in the jiresent state of affairs, 
to find common necessaries; it is also only temporary, 
as it ends with the war. However, wlien this happens, 
Mr. Graham has promised to get me an appointment; 
but I doiTt think tins i.> at all certain. At the same time, 
I have every reason to hope, tiiat if Ik* remains here till 
the conclusion of the war, he will do souk ihing for me. 

AVe are just now eneamjied in tlie neighiiourhood of 
Madras, and shall march in a few days to throw a sujiply 
of provisions into Vellore. 

I sliall write you again, and vm’v ]>artieularly, by the 
first ship that sails after tlu* Swallow; hut this must 
depend upon circumstances. If I am iii the iiild, it ivill 
be impossible*, 'i'bough you should not hear from me 
for a twelvemonth, do not imagine it to bi; carelessness. 
A letter rims a thousand risks in going to Madras from 
the cam]) ; and i‘ven after this liiere is a chance of its being 
lost on the wav to FiUro[)e. 

Gamp, 80th Dee 17S1 
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Of tlie inilitavy ojicTutioiis Avliicli took place 
between the date of this letter and tlie si<*ninf»’ 
of the deHnitive treaty Avitli Tippoo in 1781, 

I regret tliat it is not in my ])ower to give, 
in IMr. IMunro’s words, any detailed aeeonnt. 
That he ke])t a regular journal of events, in 
which not the inoveinents of the army alone, 
hut those of the Ih'et also, were reeord(*d. I am 
well aware, hut of that journal detached portions 
only have been jn eserved ; and as these add 
little to the stock of information already ])os- 
sessc'd by tlu' ])ublie, it were searei-ly wtn-th Avhile 
to transcribe them. 1 must content myself, there- 
ft>re, with stating. “ that he was |)vesent when 
Ilk' army. <tn its march to W'llore, was eamionaded 
by Ilyder Ally, on the 10th and l:;th of .lime, 
178J, and sliared in the assault of the French 
lines at Cnddalore on the Fltli of lune. 178.'}; 
that he on this occasion acted as aid-de-eamp to 
Cotgrove, wlso commanded the lel't attack; 
that he assisted at the siege of Cnddalore in»til 
the 9d of .Tuly, when liostilities ceased in con- 
se<pience of the peace with France ; and that 
from that ])eriod till after the close of the war, 
he remained cantoned Avith a division of the 
army, in the neighbourhood of Madras.” To 
this e])itome of services, Avhieh, as the reader has 
doubtless ])erceived. is co])ied from the paper 
already giAcn in the preface, I may indeed be 
permitted to add one statement, to the truth 
of which ample evidence exists, namely, that 
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Mr. Miinro ])ermittctl no opportunity of distin- 
guishino* himsolf, to escape; and that, subordinate 
as his rank was, Jio already began to be regarded 
as an ollicer ol‘ extraordinary merit and promise. 

'I"lie following letttT is selected from many 
wr'Ucn during this interval to his sister; it 
affords a fair specimen of his mode of expressing 
himself on lighter and more private topics. 

You luiea not tliink inc forgetful, if I do not writt* you 
so often as to niy father and rnotlKi*, since I consider 
it of littK' consc^jucnce to which <»f von my letters are 
addres.sed : if ihcv reach home, they are considered as 
family e])istles. 

Yon cannot conceive wliat labour I go through a little 
before the dcpaiture of the Jhiropi'-sliips, 1 liave half 
:i dozen of long letters to write, which employ nic three 
or four nights. 1 oftiMi wisli, before I am half done, that 
some ([uicker mel!<od could he invented of eouveving 
our thoui>lits. This would be of greater use to vou than 
to ni(‘, if your eorre>pondence is now as extensive as it 
formerly was. I have heard it frecjnenlly observed, that 
nK.)St men, by a iew years’ absenee from their nativ(‘ eoun- 
try, lKTomc‘ estr.inged fnmi tiicir old acajuaintaiiees, and 
look back with indifi’eience on the seeiies of their earlier 
years. I have never vet lu’en able t(' divest myself of 
my partiality for hcmic' ; nor can 1 now rcfkrt, witlioul 
regret, on the careless, indolent life I led in my father’s 
liouse, when ti)ne Ded away uiidi>tinbi*d by those anxious 
tbonghts which ])o.ssr'.s every ojk' who seeks earnestly 
for advancement in the world. I often see my father 
busied with bi.s tulip bedh, and my mother with her 
myrtle pots; 1 see von drawing, and James lost in iticdU 
tation : and all these things seem as nineb present to me 
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as they did when I was amongst you. Sometimes, when 
I walk on the sea-shore, I look aeross the waves, and 
please myself Witli fancying iliat I see a distant continent 
amongst the clouds, whi're 1 imagine you all to he. John 
Napier Grcenhill is the only perM)n here with whom I 
cai^ talk of these things: lie is so great an admirer of 
yours, that h(‘ one day solemnly declared to me, that 
he did not think you inferior in vivacitv to his sister 
Anne. Wlien 1 told him that lie must not think me .so 
credrdous as to regard this flight as his real opinion, he 
assumed a grave counte nance, and ]n*otesU‘d that he never 
was more serious in his life. This Is fartlim' confirm(‘d 
by a letter I had some time ago from John llrown, 
informing me tliut his amiable eorrespondent, Erskine, 
had written him by the last ships a lively letter: his 
opinion goes farther with nu* than Jolin Napier’s, whicli 
I never have ])laeed any eonfidenee in since he one day 
told me that he had beaten my motlier at backgammon, 
and that, bad be not been afraid, lie could .have beaten rny 
lather also. A man, after such asseiiions as these, will 
say any thing. 

(himp before (huldalore, ITtb July, 1783. 

Fr()m tlio caiitoiiiiteiits Hoar JMadras, iNIr. ^^unro 
roiviovcd, ill July 178J, to join liis regiinent at 
Mellore, iioar jMadiira, mIrtc lio remained till 
January in the folloAN iiig* year, w hen lie was trans- 
ferred to tlio thirtieth battalion, then (|nartered at 
Taiijore. Witli this corps he did duty during a 
few months only, when, in eonseqnenee of its 
reduction, lie was made over to the first battalion ; 
and he continued at Taiijore till his promotion to a 
Lieutenancy in the month of Fehruary, 1786, 
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Tliis event attached lum for a season to an Enro- 
])cun hattalion at Madras; hut of ser\icc at the 
Presidency he soon hecaine weary, and, at his own 
request, an exchange Avas effectc'd for him into 
the elcvenlli battalion of se))oys. The latter 
corps Avas at the time stationed at Cassumeottah, 
near Vezega])atam, at Avhic’h place Mr. Munro 
abode till .laimary 17H7; but he Avas eventually 
appointed to the twenty-tirst battalion in garrison 
at Vellore, and in tbe folloAving montb joined it. 

Such is the meagre summarv, Avhieb ahaie 1 am 
enablcil to give, of the* professional career ol JNIr. 
jMiinro diirinti; several years. It was a jieriod ot 
profound }Kui(*e. and of course furnished no o])por- 
tiiiiities of (‘xertion in the field ; but it was by no 
means wasted by the subjeet of tliis mcMuoir in 
idleness, far less in dissipation, The Ibllowinj^' 
intcTesting lettcT to a eorres])ond(‘nt in (dasyow, 
will show how the leisure nioments ol 3Ir. Munro 
were usually spent. 

A country like India, M’liicli lias l>vrn so often over- 
run l)y historians and li-aMllc rs, and the niamu rs of Mhose 
inliabitants have undergone l)ut little ehange in so long; 
a suceessir)n of ages, affords notliing to engage tin? euric'- 
sity of Europeans, e\et‘pt wlien it heentne.' tlie tlieatre 
of political revolutions, or is laid waste by contending 
annies. '^^fhe powerfid kingdoms you nn-et with in the 
accounts of the early v(jyag(Ts, Iiave been long since over- 
thrown. They have, within thcs(‘ two hundred years, suf- 
fered numberless changes, — now joined into great kingdoms, 
now sej)aral.ed into a variety of petty ])riiKi|)aIities ; — they 
have h(‘e»i ruled aiternatelv hy Incliaus and Moliainmcdans. 
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1 lie Xamorin is the only ancient sovereifijn in the soiitli of 
India; he ])ossesses a small district on the Malabar coast, 
from which he is in continual aji^irelicmion of beino’ 
]>el!ed by 1 ijipoo. lie* joined Colonel T'ullertoifs army, 
with some of his followers, in the last Avar. 

Lhe Peninsula is at ])resent divided anions;; four y^reat 
powers,— the Mahrattas, the Nizam, Tippoo, and the Eng- 
lish. 'Jdiere are besides a few independent chiefs, such 
as the King of TraAancore and others; but they are too 
lnconsid(‘rable to bt* of any consecpience in the great scale 
of politics. You jnay see, in the map jiublished some 
years ago by Major Jtennel, the extent and boundaries of 
their respective territories. The Avar Avhich has been car- 
ried on for two years ])ast by the ]Malirattas and the Nizam 
against Tifipoo, lias made little alteration in them. 

I have been, for some years past, amusing, or ratiicr 
])laguing, myself Avith the Hindostance and Persian lan- 
guages. I b(‘gan the study of them in the hopes ol* their 
becoming one day of use to me ; and I Avas encouraged to 
go on by the Avonderrul relations given by ?vlessrs. llicli- 
ardson and otliers of the magazines of the useful and the 
agn^eable conecaled in Oriental inaniiscri])ts. I have been 
imliK-ky enongb not to have yet found any of these trea- 
sures ; but I have found, at least I think so, that these 
gentlemen liave been rather lavish in their encomiums. 
Hdiey have jironounced a number of books to be elegant, 
beautiful, and sublime; and they have su])ported the old 
opinion, that fancy abounds much more in the I'hist than 
in the AVest. 'Phis doctrine may be very Avell adapted to 
those people avIjo imagine that a Avritei avIio frecpicntly 
introduces the sun and the moon, and roses and nightin- 
gales, must be a very grand and very fanciful genius ; and 
to those learned aiitbors who attribute the fertility of Orien- 
tal imatrination to lhe heat of the sun — Avho conceive it to 
be expanded by that luminary, in the same manner as air; 
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— and tlnit, in tropical clinics, the vinfortiinatc owner is 
liiirried away by it, sometimes above tlie clouds, and some- 
times into the sea, as if be were tied to Major Money's 
balloon. 

Amoni>’ many books that ihey admire, is the ])oem 
of Yoosepli and Zuleilia bv Tami — a most patience- 
])roving storv, founded on that of lb)tipliar\s wife. Here 
the lady does nothinfj; hut ))ine, and erv, aiul string’ similes 
from the be^innino- to tlu‘ end ; and lier saain apjiears to 
be an honest, wholesome, eounsel-i;lvini»- divine. 

After an cNordium, with which all Persian books begin, 
in praisi' of (lod and tlie l*n>phet, Znleiha s birlli and tpia- 
lifiealioiis, mental and pt-rsonal, are ileserihed. Among 
the latter is one somewhat singular: — the poet, after men- 
tioning the largciiess of her hips, says, llu' flesh was so s(dt, 
that, wlien pressed by the hand, it eanu; out between tlie 
fingers like; dough. 

Not satisfied with his first deseription of her rose‘s, rubies, 
and narcissuses, he gives you ti second, in whieh lie eom- 
].)arcs licr features to the difleriait letters in tlie alpliabet; 
and on this occasion his ideas are so lar-lelched, tlial I 
was more puzzled to find the smallest similarity, than e'vcT 
I was by anv geoinetrie'al jiroblem. llis pathetic scenes 
arc everlasting lamentations, in whieli the lady is angry 
with her father and mother for bringing her into t!ie 
world, and witli her nurse for giving her suck, — and curses 
tile day in whicli she was horn. His moral oliservations 
consist of a Iuti]) of old maxims, e-oinmonly called proverbs. 

When Jose])h's brethren consult about making away 
w’illi him, tliey lay their beads togerber; because wise men 
say that two contain more than one ; and that if a man 
cannot see to do his work with one candle*, he lights 
another. 

The Leili and Mujiioon by Nizami is, if possible, still 
more extravagant, absuid, and insipid than this. When 
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Miijnoon hears tliat Leili is to be given in marriage to 
another, lie flies to the wilderness, and tells Ins grief’s to 
the beasts of tlie forest — by which tlu'y are so jdfeelecl, tlnit 
tliey acknowledge him fur tlu-ir chief, and follow him 
wlierever lie goes. 

Colonel Dow, who, from his translations, appears to 
have been but a poor Persian scholar, affects to be a great 
adir.irer of these elocpient writers. AbuU]‘\i/el, secretary 
to the banju ror Ackliar, is, lie says, “ sometimes too 
Howerv ; i>ut at other times he eomes down in a flood of 
eloc| lienee on his astonished n‘aders, like the Cianges wlien 
it over Hows its hanks.’** 

I eannot say lliat, in ])ernsing this author, 1 did not feel 
the astonishment whicli the (‘olonel deserihes ; hnt it was 
owing to tlu‘ immoderati* length of his jnaitKl^, that came 
down upon me in Hoods of such paltry nonsense, as can 
be imagined only by those who have read tlie Lady’s 
Magazine. 

T’he l\.nsian writers have ahvays b«.o.' fond of long, 
pompous ])erii)ds; and AbubFazel, wdio seems to have 
thought tliat the essence of all good writing consisted in 
thi^, has been so eminently successful, that his nominatives 
and verbs are often posted at the distance of three pages 
from each other; and the space within is occupied with 
parentlieses witliin parentheses, where the sense, if any, lies 
conei aled behind such a mimher of inlrencliments, that the 
Council of dhent would be more jmzzled to discover it, 
than tlicy were to settle tbe meaning of Grace. Antithe- 
ses, and conceits of all kinds, are as miieh admired as long 
periods: these are chieHy em})loyed in jialhetlc scenes; 
but when they have occasion to argue or moralize, every 
thiiig is done by the help of proverbs. 

An old schoolmaster, to give me an idea of the sagacity 
of the philo50|)hers of ancient times, told me a story the 
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oliicr (lay ui* the poet Taiui, who was also a notable divine, 
and one of his scholars. He was, it seems, one of those 
wise men \^llo are fond of talking myslically on the most 
common occasions: tliis conlinuallv kept u]) the attention 
of his scholars, to know wlnit he meant or wanted. He 
happened once to drop an orange ; one of Isis scholars im- 
mediately began to reason with InmseK' on the nu'aning of 
it. My master does nothing without a design. Tun was 
the sound the orange made in frdling. l^in, zim, zun, and 
gumaun, have tlio same signiheatlon : ginnaiin, kumaun, 
are Avritten in the sanse way. Kumaun is koos in Arabic; 
koos inverted i^ sook ; sook, in JVrsian, is bazar; bazar 
and nar~ar have the same appearanec' on ])apei’ : this nnist 
be Ills m(*aning. The scholar ran and brouL'bt a ))omegra- 
nate, nar signifying a ponu'granat(s and ar, bring. 

Saadi is looked upon as the standard of Persian moral 
writers, and fnnn liis works are takim most of those little 
stories you iiijd in the Spectator — of tlu' drop of rain tliat 
fell into the ocean, and others: but tliesi' are his best— the 
rest are nothing but heaps of pn>vei'bs mid wis(‘ sayings, to 
illustrate wliat every bialy knows : such as — a wise king 
should not be rasli in ordering any one to be ]nit to death, 
because the doctor cannot ]Mit things to rights after\(ards. 
No man, witli all his exertions, can ever get mon' tlian is 
decreed for liiin by Providence; and if lu* is n»;t to catch 
fish, he may tlirow his net into tlie Tigiis till lie is tired. 

Sentences of their Imoks lire continually in tlie months 
of every Mcjhamnualau who understands Persian. Th(*ir 
conversation, the most scdf-sufficient and pedantic that can 
be imagined, and which turns unceasingly on Providence 
and the Prophets, is stuffed with verses from them and 
other books of poetry, except when they argue* on religion, 
and then they attack and defend with verses of the Koran, 
though tluy understand no otlier Arabic; and assert, at 
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the same time, tliat it is impossible to rentier iho divine 
spirit of it into any otlu'i* laii^unge, or even to understand 
it properly in tiu* orio-inal. 

Books are vc‘ry dear in the l^ast, and the barbarous 
character in which they are written oecasions a thousand 
errors in transcrihino- ; ,so that tlie o-tMu iality of ]K'o|)le can 
affonl to buy Init flnv, and th(‘se few, from their incorrect- 
ness, tiu’y read willi much diflicidlv; but then tluy liave 
this advantaoe, that by the lime they finish a. I.nok, they 
have tile greatest jiart ol it by heart, and are enabled to 
dispute more siiccessrully. If they have any c<»i‘rcct 
co|)ies, they are eonfine<l to the libraries of princi^s and 
ji’ivat men ; bvit even these cannot lie read witlmul hoita- 
tiun, as there are tliousands of words in Persian that are 
written in the sanu‘ manner, but have diflervait meanings, 
and arc^ dillereiitly pronounced. 

Their histories since the ei<*litli century are faithful ; 
but are written in a dull, heavy style, like tlie o-mu alo^^ical 
clui|)teisin the Bible. They eoiitai;) lint t'vo descriptions 
of men — th(‘ i»ood and the bad. The former are, without 
exception, as strong as elejihants, as brave as Alexander, 
anil as wise as Solomon ; the latter oyipressed their sub- 
jects, des])ised men of letters, and are gone to hell. 

But of all their w ritings, none are more ridiculous, affected, 
and (|uaint, than their letters. They are c()m])osed of wise 
sayings, allusions, hints, liroken sentences, and the blessing 
of God, w ithout w-liicli, they observe, nothing can be done 
— of the most high-flow n expressions of friendship or fjile- 
lily ; but the same in all ; and of the most extravagant 
complaints of the pain and torment of absence. 

But every thing is set to riglits again by philosoy)hy‘’s 
luckily coming to the aid of the letter-writer, and reminding 
him, that between friends an apparent separation is of no 
consecpicnce, as tliey arc always yjrescnt to eaeli other in 
idea. This is what they call the ‘‘ Molakali Jisnianio 
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Bolmni,” or corporeal and spiritual meeting; and without 
these, few letters are ever written. 

Tlic limperor Akhar, the most enlightened of the 
monarchs of Asia, maki‘s great use of them ; and consoles 
hiniself with the one, for the want of tlu' other; but I am 
not so much a ])liilosopher as the JEm|>eror, for I never write 
to a Mussulman, Avithout telling liim, that notwithstanding 
our sj)iritual meetiiig, unless the Cause of causes, God, 
shall cause a cause, that shall be the cause of our corporeal 
meeting, it will lx* altogetlu*!* impossible for me to remain 
much longer in the vale of tears. 

Their best style of writing is, I think, their tales, which 
are more simple liian is gt.-nerallv thought in J'urope. To 
prove tills, I send you the story of Shylock, which I found 
in a Persian manuscript, with a lileral translation of that 
part whieli concerns him, — for it is more properly the story 
of tlie Cazi of Emessa.* 

TRANSLATION. 

It is related, that in a town of Syria, a |)()or ]\Iussul- 
man lived in the ueigid)ourtu)od of a rich Jew. One day 
he went to the Jew and said, ‘ Eend me a hundred dinars, 
that I may trade witli it, and I will give thee a share of the 
gain/ Tliis Mussulman had a beautiful wife, and the Jew 
had sei n and fallen in love with lu r ; and thinking this a 
favourable opporlunity, he said, ‘ I will not dotliis; but I 
will give a hundreil dinars with this condition, that after 
six months thon shalt return it to me. Jbit give me a 

* This story is given vtnhatiin, as i!oin!hg' fiom Eiisign 
I'honias Munro, in the collection of notes al the erid of the 
Merchant of Venice, in Malone’s edition of Sliakspeare. 
A copy of the original Persian MS. written ])y Mr. Munro at 
the time he discovered it, that is, in the year 178o or 6, was 
sent i)y him to his friend Mr. llalihurton ; but that gentleman 
has unfortunately not preserved it. 
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bond in this form, that if the term of the agreement he 
exceeded one day, 1 shall cut a pounil of flesh from thy 
body, from wliatever place I choose.' The Jew thought 
that by this means he might ])crha]js enjoy the Mussiil- 
man's wife. 

“ TIu? Mussulman was dejected, and said, ‘ How can this 
thing be r' But as his distress was extreme, he took the 
money on that condition, and gave the l>ond, and s(‘t out 
on a jounu‘v, and in that journey he aixjiiin'd much gain, 
and was every day saying to him-elf, ‘ God forhid that tiu* 
term of the agreement should pass away, and t.lu‘ Jew bring 
vexation on nu* !' He therelbre gave a hiindri-d gold dinars 
into the liaiids of a trusty person, and st nt him home to 
give it to the Jew; hut his own fVimily, being without 
money, spent it to subsist themselves. 

When he j^elurned from his journey, the Jew rcajuired 
payment of the money, or the pound of fltsh. The 
Mussulman said, ‘ 1 sent the money a long time ngo.’--J’'lu‘ 
Jew said, ‘ ''Fhc money came not to me.' When this, on 
examination, appeared to be true, the Jew carried tlie Mus- 
sulman before the Cazi, and represented the affair. The 
C-azi said to the Mussulman, ‘ Either satisfy the Jew, or 
give the pound of flesh.' The Mussulman, not consenting 
to this, said, ^ Ect us go to another Cazi.* When they went, 
he also spoke in the same manner. The Mussulman aske<l 
the advice of an ingenious friend that he had : — lie said, ‘ He 
is a Jew, and thou art a Mussulman ; he is suhject to thee — 
say toliim, Let us go to the Cazi of lOmessa ; go there, that 
thy business may be well.' The Mussulman went to the 
Jew, and said, ^ I .shall be satisfied with the decree of the 
Cazi of Emessa.* The Jew said, ^ I shall be so too.’ Then 
Ixith departed for the city of Emcosa. (Here follows a reci- 
tal of the adventures they met with on the road ; but I 
only translate that part of the story which concerns the 
Jew.) The Jew said, ‘ () Judge! this man borrowed a. 

VOL. 1. V 
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hundred dinars of me, and made a pound of flesli from his 
own body the plod»-e — command him to ^ivc the money 
or the flesli/ It Iwippcned that the Cnzi was the friend of 
tlie IMussulmairs father, and on this account he said, ‘ Tliou 
say e.st true, — it is tlie piirj)ort of llie l)()nd.’‘ lie desired 
them to brino- a knife. The Mussulman, on hearing this, be- 
came speechless. The kiiife being at length l>rougiit, the 
Cazi turned his face to the Jew, and said, ‘ Arise, and cut a 
pound of flesh from his body, in sucli manner that there 
may not be a grain more or less ; and if thou shalt cut 
more or less, I shall order tlua to l)e put to death.’ The 
Jew said, ^ I cannot ; 1 shrdl leave this business and de- 
part.’’ The (^azi said, ’Thou inayest not leave it; for the 
cruelty of the Jew is great.’ He said, ^ () (’azi ! I have 
released him!’ He said, ‘It cannot be; either cut the 
llesli, or pay the expenses of his journey and family me- 
diators came in between them, and settled it at two hundred 
dinars. The Jew ])aid another hundred and departed.” 

I have translated literally, witliout paying any attention 
to tile iMiglisli idiom, that I might give you a better idea 
of their manner. 

Tlie best imitators I have tv(‘r s(‘en of the Persian wri- 
tings are in the Turkisli Spy. Tlie tedious allegorit's of the 
Adventurer have not the least rcsemblanee to them : — but 
why attempt at all to imitate produetions so much inferior 
to our own ? Notliing is so absurd that does not find ad- 
mirers in Europe. 

The Vision of Mirzu in the Spectator, set all tlie literati 
a-dreaming; and for many years none of thcan would ven- 
ture to write until they had ilrst taken a naj). 

This letter is already so long, that I must defer till my 
next what I have farther to say on tliis subject. I sliall 
only say now, that the more I read, the more I am con- 
vinced of tlie justice of Monsieur Voltaire’s observations, 
that the Persian poetry is something like tlie titles of their 
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kings, in Avhich tIuMV is soiivciit question” of tiu* sun 
and moon, or, if you ])lease, ‘‘ It. is full of sound and fury, 
signifying notlnng.’''’ I would not give a chapter of the 
Don for the whole of it. 

The date of tlie ]>recediiio; letteT is not givoji. 
It was received in (ilasgow in October, 17^7, and 
wais ])rol)ably written early in tlte same year; but 
the folloAving tell their own tale, as Avell in lliis 
as ill other particulars. Tliey bix'atliea fine s])irit 
of plnloso])liy, as well as of disinterestedness and 
aflection. It is to be noted, tluit though the first 
speaks of a fixed alhnvaiiee as of an arrangenieiil 
to he made by Mr. Miinro in his father’s favour, 
the ])raetiec of sending remittanees home was not 
then beginning. He bad lived, even during bis 
maiden eamjiaign, njxui Ids ])ay ; and all bis extra 
allowances were regularly transmitted to Seot- 
land. 


To HIS iAIOTUKR. 

Tanjoiv, lOtli Novcuihcr, 178o. 

niCAR MAUAIM, 

ThougjI my situation is not such as I might 
have expected, had Sir Eyre Cootc lived, yet I still look 
forward with liope, and do not despair of seeing it bettered. 
The only^ cause I have for repining, is my inability to 
assist my father as 1 wish, and the hearing ihat your s]»irits 
arc so much affected hy the loss of his fortune. ^ et I can- 
not but think that you have many reasons for rejoicing. 
None of your children haA^c been taken from you ; and 
though they cannot put you in a state of afllueuce, they 
can ])lacc you beyond the reach of want. The time will 
come, I liopc, wdicn they Avill be able to do more, and 

V 2 
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to make the latter days of your life as happy as the first. 
When I compare your situation with tliat of most inotliers 
wliom I remembcT, I think that y(»u have as little reason 
for grieving as any of them. Many that are rich, are un- 
lui})py in their families. Tlic loss of fortune is but a ])av- 
tial evil; you are in no danger of experiencing the inncli 
bcavier one* — of baving untbaidvful ebildren. '^fhe friends 
tinit deserUxl you with your fortune were unwoi’thy of 
your society ; those that deserved your friendship liave not 
forsaken 

Alexande r and I have agreed to remit my father 100/. a 
year between us. If the arrears which Lord Macartney 
detained arc paid, I will send fiOO/. in the eourse of the 
year ITSO. John Najiier will tell you the reason why it 
w'as not in niy power to semi more. 

Tlie AvritcT of tliis beautiful letter was not 
aware, that at the very inoiueut w lien he was coit- 
jrratulatiiig; bis uiotber oji tlu' ]>reservation of 
every nieiiiber of the family*, one was on the eve 
of ])a\ ing the (K‘l)t Avhieh all are dooiueil to ])a\ . 
No great while ela])se(l, hoAvever, ere the tleath of 
his brother was eominimieated to him, to Avhieh 
he r(*plied in the following marnuT. 

TO Ills r\ THKR. 

Vellore, 15th February, 1787. 
\'oUR two last have made me almost afraid to 
hear from yon, which was one of the greatest pleasures I 
had on earth ; for the one brought the melancholy accounts 
of the death of a brother, whom, of all my brothers, if ever 
I felt a jJartiality in favour of any of them, I loved the 
most ; and the other, of the friend whom, of all my friends, 
I most esteemed. 
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I cannot help heino' alarmed at my mother's situation : 
her indulging her grief so unceasingly must ])rcy upon lier 
health. I know the warmtli of lier feelings, and the 
strength of her afl*ection for her children ; but I hope her 
religion and good sense will enable her to bear with resig- 
nation the loss she has sustained. She has still many chil- 
dren left, whose cares and attentions, though they can never 
make her forget liow excellent a son she has lost, may, in 
some measure, console her fi>r that which is now irre- 
parable. 

I mentioned to you in my last, that Daniel had gone to 
llengal : he tells me in his last, from Calentta, 1 leave 
this to-morrow for Batavia, Malacca, and China. Mr. 
Graham proposed my going there for a voyage, with two 
Imntlred rupees per month, I was induced to close with it, 
from the consideration of its heiiig an introdiii tion, and as an 
o|>ening to something more henelieial hereafter. You will 
consult Mr. G. in the best mode of transmithng 150/. to 
our jiarents, and the earlier it can be done the hettia*; I 
mean that that sunt shall annually be ])aid ih^m by nu*. As 
I sliall be much at s<ai, 100/- ])er annum will defray my ex- 
penses. Ill addition to this, yon will endeavour to get my 
allowances in tlie »3{'lh regiment remitted."" Daniel is genc- 
nuis and sanguine ; and I believe that his wish t<» assist you 
has made him undervalue his own unavoidable exfienses. 

I must own that I shall advise him not to make any re- 
mittance till his allowances are larger, unless it be Jiis pay 
in the 36th regiment, which I am afraid he will not be 
allowed to draw if he is long absent ; for, by distressing 
himself at his outset, he might get into diilieulties from 
which he would hereafter, perliaps, find it diflicidt to extri- 
cate himself. 

Tliore are several otlier letters in my possession, 
dedicated to the same subject, all of tlieiii equally 
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touching; but 1 iibstaiu from inserting tliein, only 
because the limits of my work will not ])ermit me 
to give more tlian a ])ortion of JNlr. Munro’s volu- 
minous c( )iTes|)( )iulence. 

In the niojitli of August, 1788, Mr. Munro was 
apjxanted assistant in the Intelligence department, 
under Ca])tain Alexander Head, and attached to 
the liea(!-(|uait('rs of the force destined to take 
possession ol‘ tlie ])rovince of Guntoor. The fol- 
lowing contains an account of the causes Avhich 
led to that measure, as well as sentiments touch- 
ing the j)olicv and justice of the mode in which 
it was eliecled. 


ro jjis rATuiui. 

[ 'ri}c (late* unccrtaiii, probably ia Jamiary, 1789.] 

Tnr HKj.st iaiportant; puhlic iraiisiu-tioji, since rny 
last, is the surrender of the (iiintoor Cirear to the Coinj)any, 
by wliicli it becomes jjossessed of the whole coast, from 
Jagnernaut to (’aj^e (amioriii. The Nizam made himself 
master of that province soon after Ilydei ’s invasion of tlie 
Carnatic, as an ecpiivaltmt for the arrears of jicshcush, due 
to him by the Company for the other Circars. The Com- 
jjany not being at that time in a situation to compel liim to 
restore it, he kejit it ([uietl}^ for several years; and though 
Sir John Maepberson sent Mr. Johnson to Hyderabad, to 
demand the restitution of it, he paiil little attention to !iis 
re(juest. lint the Company, sci*ing their affairs again in 
a respectable situation, determined to compel him to de- 
liver what they considered as their own jiroperty. I'hey 
ordered I-.ord Cornwallis to intimate to him, that they 
were willing to discharge their arrears of yicshcush, and to 
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pay it regularly in future ; but that the restoration of Gun- 
toor must he the price ; anti that, in case of refusal or 
delay, their troo])s would enter tl\e province in fourteen 

days. 

Colonel Eidingtoun, with a detachment of a regiment of 
Eurojieans, and four battalions of sejMjys, being already 
arrived on the boiuularv of the Company's territory, on 
the !)tli of September, Captain Kennaway, from ('alcutta, 
])resentetl to the Ni/am a paper, eontaining a demand of 
the surrender of the Circar, a promise of a faithful dis- 
charge »)f all arrears, as well as regubir ])ayinent hereafter, 
ami notifying the time limited ft)r the advance of the Com- 
pany’s troops. The Nizam, unal)le singly to contend with 
such an antagonist, and desjiairiiig of assistance from any 
of the country powers, (for Tippoo was unwilling to make 
any mtu'emenl without the co-operation of France, and the 
Mahrattas were em|)!oyed in expelling an usurper, and re- 
instating Shah Alum on the throne of Delhi,) submitted 
to the terms imposed upon him. He instantly issued 
orders for his forces to evacuate Guutoor, but, at the same 
time, ])rotested against the violence and injustice of the 
Company. “ "-I'hey ought,” lie said, to have ])aid their 
arrears previous to their insisting on the restoration of the 
country ; — and wliat security have I,’’' he asked, “ that they 
will be more punctual in future in discharging their pesh- 
cush than they have hitherto been 

It would certainly have been a more honourable and 
manly policy to have paid him, lirst, all his just claims^ 
and then to have made the reejuisition. The eonsecpicnce 
would have been tlie same, with tliis dilfereuce, that adopt- 
ing this method would have raised, while following the 
other has degraded, the name of Englishmen ! 

The spirit of the nation humbled in the West by an un- 
fortunate war, seems to liave extended its effects to this 
country, in stooping to a timid, where a bold policy would 
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have been equally safe. The apprehension, if any cxisteJ, 
was groundless, that the Nizam, if he had received the 
money, might have employed it against the Company, and 
refused to give up the province. The sum did not amount 
to the (juartiT of one year’s revenue ; and had it been ten 
times more, it would have availetl little ; for to a weak and 
distracted government, without an army, money is but a 
poor defence ag:iit\st a warlike and powerful enemy. He 
knew that resistance would be in vain, and that it would 
serve no other })urpose than to aflbrd the (■om])any a pre- 
tence for withliolding the pesheush of the other provinces. 
He was too wise to give them such an oj)ening, and was 
no doubt happy t<j save, in some measure, his credit, by 
the consideration that they had some claim to the ])osses- 
sion of Guntoor. Ilis reply to C.rplain Xennaw.ay’s de- 
mand is seiKsible and candid, — it is thi’ language of a 
prince, who feels that he is insvdted without having the 
power to avenge himself. The ptru.sal of it is ailecting — 
it displays the humiliation of a great prince compelled to 
sacrifice his dignity to necessity, and to sujrpress his indig- 
nation at being told, that this is done with his own appro- 
bation, and ])uri ly from motives of friendship by the Eng- 
lish. If 1 can get a sight of the original, and a few spare 
hours, I shall send you a translation of it. 

I am, dear Sir, your aflectionate son, 

(Signed) T’rios. Munko. 

I subjoin to tliis a letter a(l(lrcs.sc(l to liis sister, 
of a dtite little, if at all, later tlnin the preceding. 
It is written in a very tlifferent style, and treats 
of matters very dilferent in their nature. 
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Madras, 23d January, 1789. 

MY DEAR ERSKINIC, 

Not a scraj) from you for almost two years; 
but my father, by sending me your fragment on Old Maids, 
has taken care to let me see that you are taken up witli 
matters nearer home, tlian \vritin«’ letters to me. Since 
reading this poem, I liavc often wished that you were 
transported for a few hours to my room, to be cuivd of 
your Western notions of Eastern luxury, to 'vilness the 
forlorn condition of old bachelor Indian odieers ; ant! to 
give them also some comfort in a consolatory fragment. 
You seem to think that they live like those satrap.^ that 
you have read of in [days ; and that I in ])articular hold 
my state in [)rodigious splendour and magniiicence — that I 
never go abroad unlc^ss upon an eli‘phant, surrounded with 
a crowd of slaves — that 1 am arrayed in silken rohes, and 
that most of my time is spent in reclining on a sofa, 
listening to soft music, while 1 am fanned by my oflicious 
pages; or in dreaming, like Richard, under a canopy of 
state. Rut while you rejoice in my imaginary greatness, 
1 am most likely stretched on a mat, instead of niy real 
couch ; and walking in an old coat, and a lagged shirt, in 
the noonday sun, instead of looking down from my ele- 
phani, invested in my royal garments. You may not 
believe me when I tell you, that 1 never experienced 
hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty, till 1 came to India, 
— that since then, I have frequently met witli the first 
three, and that the last has been my constant companion. 
If you wish for proofs, here they are. — I was three 
years in India before I was master of any other pillow 
than a book or a cartridge-pouch ; my bed was a piece of 
canvass, stretched on four cross sticks, whose only orna- 
ment was the great coat that I brought from England, 
which, by a lucky invention, I turned into a blanket in the 
cold weather, by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and 
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drawing the skirts over my head. In this situation I lay, 
like Falstafi* in tlic basket, — ^liilt to point, — and very com- 
fortable, I assure you, all but my feet ; for tlie tailor, not 
having foreseen the various uses to winch this piece of dress 
might be applied, luid cut the cloth so short, that I never 
could, Avith all my ingenuity, bring botli ends under 
cover; wliatever T gained by drawing up my legs, I lost 
by exposii'ig my ne(‘k ; and I generally chose rather to 
cool my Iieels than my. head. This bed served me till 
Alexander went last to IJengal, when he gave me an liurope 
cainp-eoueh. On this grCiit occasion, 1 bought a ])illow 
and a carpet to lay under tne, but the unlV^rtunate curtains 
were condemned to makt‘ ])illow-cases and towels ; and 
now, for the (ir.st time in India, 1 laid my head on a 
])illow, lJut this was too much good fortune to bear with 
inodcratio!'. ; I began to grow proud, and resolved to live 
in great style: for this purpose I bought two table-sj)()()ns, 
and two tea-spoons, and another chair,— for I had hut one 
before — a table, and two table-cloths. Hut my prosperity 
was of short duration, for, in less than three months, 1 lost 
three of my spoons, and one of my chairs was broken by 
one of John Napier’s companions. This great 1)1(>av re- 
duced me to my original obscurity, from AAdiich all my 
attempts to emerge have hitherto proved in vain. 

My dress has not been more splendid than my furniture. 
I Iiave never been able to keep it all of a jiiece ; it grows 
tattered in one quarter, while I am establishing funds to 
repair it in another ; and my coat is in danger of losing the 
sleeves, while I am pulling it off, to try on anew waistcoat. 

My travelling expeditions have never been y)erfonned 
Avith much grandeur or case. My only conveyance is an 
old horse, who is now so weak, that, in all my journeys, I 
am always obliged to walk tAAO-thirds of the way ; and if 
he were to die, I would give my kingdom for another, 
and find nobody to accept of my offer. Till I came here, 
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I hardly knew what walking was, I have uftcii walked 
from sunrise to wsunset, without any other refreshment 
than a drink of water; and I have traversed on foot, in 
different directions, almost every part of the country, 
between Vizagapatam and Madura, a distance of eight 
hundred miles. 

My house at Vellore consists of a hall and a bed-room. 
The former contains but one piece of furniture, — a table; 
but, on entering the latter, you would see me at iny 
writing-table, seated on my only chair, with the old couch 
behind me, adorned with a carpet and pillow^ : on iny 
right hand a chest of hooks, and on my left two tvunks; 
one for holding about a dozen changes of linen, and the 
other about half-a-dozen of plates, knives and forks, &e. 
'I'his stock will be augmented on my return by a great 
aeejuisition, wliieh I have made here, — six [tea-spoons and 
a pair of candlesticks, bought at the sale of the furniture 
of a family going to Europe. I generally dine at home 
about three times in a moiitli, and then iny house looks 
very su])erb ^ every person on this occasion bringing his 
own chair and plate. 

As I have already told you that I am not Aladdin 
with the wonderful lamp, and that, therefore, I keep 
neither pages, nor musicians, nor elephants, you may 
perhajis, after having had so particular an account of iny 
possessions, wish to know in what manner I pass iny 
leisure hours. How this was done some years ago, I 
scarcely remember ; but for the last two yc’ars that I have 
been at Vellore, I could i elate the manner in which almost 
every hour was emjdoyed. 

Seven was our breakfast-hour, immediately after which 
I walked out generally alone; and though ten was my 
usual hour of n^turning, I often w^andered about the fields 
till one ; but when I adhered to the rules I had laid down 
for myself, I came home at ten and read Persian till one. 
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when I dressed and went to dinner. (*ame back before 
three ; soinetiines slept half an hour, sonietiincs not, and 
then wrote or talked Persian and Moors till sunset, when 
I went to the parade, from whence I set out with a party 
to visit the ladies, or to play cards at the connnrmdiiifj 
officer’s. Tliis eiioaged me till nine, when I went to sup- 
per, or more fri‘([iK‘ntly r{‘turned home without it, and 
read jiolitics and nonsense till bed-time, wliieh, according 
to the entertainment which I met with, happened some time 
between eleven and two. I should have mentioned fives 
as an amusement that occupied a great deal of my time. 
I seldom missed above two days in a wi ek at this game, 
and always played two or three hours at a tinu‘, which 
w^ere taken from my walks and Persian studies. Mcai are 
nuich more boyish in this country than in Inirope, and, in 
spite of the sun, take, I believi*, more exereise, and are, 
liowever strange it m;iy appear, better al)le to undergo 
fatigue, unless on some remarkably liot liays. 1 never 
could make lialf the violent exertions at home that I have 
made here. My daily walks were usually from four to 
twelve miles, which I thought a good journey in Scotland. 
You sec children of five or six years of age following the 
camp, and marching fifu en or sixte(m mil(‘s a-day witli the 
same case as their fathers. 

I have almost as much local attachment to Vellore as to 
Nortliside; for it is situated in a deliglitfiil valley, contain- 
ing all the varieties of meadows, groves, and riee-fields. 
On every side you see romantic hills, some near, some dis- 
tant, continually assuming new forms as yon advance or 
retire. All around you is cluvssic ground in the history of 
this country ; for almost every spot has been the residence 
of some powerful family, now reduced to misery by fre- 
quent revolutions, or the scene of some important action in 
former wars. 
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Not with more veneration slioiild I visit the field of 
Maratlion, or the capitol «)f the ancient Homans, than I 
tread on this liallowed jironnd ; for, in sittino; under a tree, 
and wlnle listening to the disastrous tale of some noble 
Afoorman, wlio relates to you the ruin of his fortune and his 
family, to eontem])late by wliat strange vicissitudes you 
and he, who are Imth originally from the North of Asia, 
after a separation of so many agc's, coming from the most 
opposite (juarters, again meet in Mindostan to eontcml with 
each other - this is to me wonderfully solemn and afU cting. 

Soon after tlie ])reeediiig letters were written, 
Mr. INIiinro set out for Ambore, tvliere be eon- 
tiruied to do duty, in bis new ea])aeity, till the 
year 1790. 'riiis was a jteriod t)f tio ct)uunou 
utterest. ,;\uu)ug* other arratioeiuents entered 
into with the Nizam, it was stipulated, that a 
eorjjs, to be lent to liiin as often as bis eirennt- 
stanees might re(|uire, by the llrit’sb Government, 
should Jiot be emjdoyed against any power in 
alliance with the Company; and the powers thus 
honoured with a friendly title were exjdicitly 
enumerated. The iiauieof Ti]>poo was not fouud 
in the list; and that priuce, well aware that he 
was an object of jealousy both to the Mahrattas 
and to the Nizam, ex])erienced, as it was Jiatural 
that he should, considerable uneasiness at the 
omission. He began to arm, and his movements 
were before long of such a nature as to leave 
no doubt of the hostility of bis designs towards 
the Carnatic. Though there was no such appre- 
hension of a war now, as there had been ten 
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years previously, to ])rcserve peace by every 
Ijonoxirable means was the decided policy of tbe 
Kast India Company ; and tins they hoped to 
effect, not so niucli by the assumption of a for- 
midable, though a defensive, attitude, as by keep- 
ing up what Avas termed “ the balance of pt)Aver” 
among the native states. To reduce 'I’ippoo there- 
fore entirely, Avas esteemed a measure fraught 
Avith no less danger than to permit his piishing 
his eoiupiests too far. He Avas regarded as an 
excellent cheek \ipon the JMahrattas, as Avell as 
a rival to the Company itself, Avhich Avould have 
kept him so, had not his own preei])itancy plunged 
him into hostilities Avith tlie English nation. 

The folloAving letter from Mr. Muiiro to Ins 
father contains so many striking truths, and ex- 
hibits so fair a specimen of the AATiter’s method 
of thinking and reasoning on all subjects, that I 
cannot refuse to it a place in these pages. It AA'ill 
be seen, that the experience Avhieh he had by this 
time accpiired, encouraged him to take A\ider 
vioAvs, and to deli\'er more decided o])iuions, on 
the transactions passing around him ; that the jus- 
tice of his conclusions haA^' been fully confirm- 
ed by the CA^ent ; and that the conclusions them- 
selves arc in many respects not less a])plicablo to 
the state of the Company’s affairs at this moment, 
than they Avere AA'heji originally di'awn. 
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TO Ills FATHKR. 

Ainbore, 17th January, 1790. 

TiiM’oo, aftc'r liavin^ hocMi for the last two years 
employed in su[)pressing a rebellion aniono- tbeNaivs on the 
Malabar coast, has at length turned his arms against the 
King of Travancore, Ilis design against this ])nnec has 
been known above a year in every part of India ; and 
Government, on their part, have not failed to demand 
explanations, and to trust, as u.sual, more to assurances, 
so often broken, tlian to the more certain evidence of his 
ambition, and the liostile movements of his armies. It is 
above a year since the King of J'ravancore, seeing the 
storm gathering, recpiested tliat two battalions (»f sepoys, 
to be paid by him, might be sent to liis assistance ; bis 
demand was conijdied with ; and be hojK*d that the pre- 
sence of these troojis would eitlier deter Tippoo from 
attacking him, or at least induce his allies, the Knglish, 
to supjxirt liim in the event of a war. Experienci? has 
already shown that he was mistaken in the first instance: 
how far he was right in the second, a few days must now 
determine. His country is naturally strong, and bis 
pen])le are warlike ; but, unassisted, he will not long be 
Cible to contend with his })owerful antagonist. His domi- 
nions are entirely surrounded by a range of mountains 
and the sea, except an opening to the north, of about 
ten miles, between the termin.ation of tlie liills and the 
Malabar sliore. This space is defended by a liigli mound 
of earth planted with a thick bamboo hedge, and is 
farther secured by the fort of Cranganore, which the 
Dutcli sold last year to llie King of Travancore. On 
tliis transaction Tippoo grounds his reasons for now com- 
mencing hostilities, asserting that the Uajali of Cochin, 
being bis vassal, bad no right to sell it to the Dutch 
without his ajiprobation, nor they to another power. He 
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(leiTiandcd its restoration sonio months ago, and 
refused by tlie King. Governmeiit have signilied 

to liini tlieir intention of not supporting liim in maintain- 
ing any acquisitions ]\c may have made since the last 
])eace. They at the same time wrote to Tip])oo, telling 
liim tliat their ally, the King, was under great alarm at 
his assembling an army on his frontiers; but testifying 
tlie ir (nvn coniidtMKe in liis pacific disposition. 4'ip])oo 
was not yet reiuly for action, and therefore replied, that 
notliing was farther fri>m his thoughts than war ; but 
having at length compu ted the reduction of his rebel- 
lious subjects, he turned his arms instantly to the south- 
ward, and eannonaded and .stormed the ^rravancorc lines 
on the J^iDth of December, but was rejnilsed with the loss 
of eight liuiulred men. A second attack is daily cx- 
])ected ; and if tlie King is left aloms all his exertions 
against a power so superior, can delay l)nt for a very 
short time his ruin. The English battalions were behind 
the lines, but not at the j)lace attacked ; and it is said 
that tliey have or<lers not to .act, even on tlie defensive. 
If such Vie tlu* case, the llajah ought to dismiss them 
with scorn; for tlie present is tlie only monuiit in wliich 
the aid of such a handful of imai can be cffVrtual. The 
barrier once forced, orders for them to act will arrive too 
late. All ibcir efforts will then avail but little ngaim.t 
the numbers of their enemies, and will only serve to draw 
a heavier vengeance on themselves and the unfortunate 
Rajah. 

The distinction made between recent acquisition and 
ancient territory appears to be a subterfuge of (iovern- 
ment to cloak their dread of war under a pietcnded love 
of peace ; for Cranganore was a fair purchase of the 
Dutch frbm tlie Rajah of Cochin, subject, liowevci', to 
an annual trilmte of tbirly-fivc rupees. And Tippoo, 
after the conipiest of tliat ])rincc'’s country, could nol, 
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with any colour of jusiice, jis long as he receivcil the 
annual acknowledgment paid to tlie former sovereign, 
hinder the Dutch from sellinn^ it. 

n 

Shouhl the Knglish determine to r>u])port their ally, 
th('y could not wish for a more favourable conjunc‘ture 
than the present. The Ni/am, afraid of the growing 
power of Tip])oo, and liis former caution increasi'd with 
years, would rt‘main neuter; and the Maiirattas, during 
the ])resent imsetlle<l state of affairs at Delhi; and their 
disjmtes with the Uajah of Jaipore, and oilier jirinccs 
<d‘ the North of India, would hardly engage in new w^ars, 
unlc.vs Will] tiu' view of legaining the jirovinci's wrested 
from llu'm by Jlyder. The tl une of i i bellion too being 
senrec'Iy extinguislied in his owai dominions, all the Nairs, 
fr(»ni jMangaion' to C'e.eliin, would crowd in arms to the 
standard of an invading army. Dul for this invasion, I 
fear that we are not yet in the slate of readiness whicli 
we ought to be. It will re(juij‘c some time to assemble 
an army able to face the enemy ; and before such an 
army can lu' |uit in motion, Tippoo may lie in actual 
possession of ’'J'ravancore and all llu^ soutliern countries. 
We have derived but little benefit from cxjierience and 
misfortum^. 'Jdie year 1790 noiv sec\s ns as unprejiarcd 
tlie year 1780 did for wav. We liave added to the 
numbers of our army, but not to its strengtli, by liringing 
so many regiments from Knrope ; for so great a number 
of Europeans scrvi‘ only to retard the <»|)erations of an 
Indian army, less by their inability io or lure tlie fatigues 
of the field, than hy tlie great (luantity of cattle whi<‘h 
is re({uislte to convey their provisions and ( (jiiijiagi'. No 
addition lias been made (o our sepoys, on whom we Iiave 
long depended, and may still w ith security <le]!end, for the 
preservation of our em[>ire in this country. We have, 
therefore, made our army more expensive and nunierous, 
though less calculated for the purposes of war, than for^ 
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merly, botli on account, of the inultiludc of Europeans, 
and the want of cattle. We keej) up, it is true, a small 
establisluuont of bullocks, but hardly sufficient to draw 
the o-uns, far less to transport the prodii;'ious ejnautity of 
stores and provisions which follow an army. Had half 
the money, idly thrown away in sendiij<>- a naval sejuadron, 
and lour additional regiments to this countiy, been ein* 
ployed in increasinj;* tlie establishment of se|)oys and cattle, 
we sliould then have luul an army which, for its liij^htncss 
and capfi(;ity for action, would have broken the* ])ower 
of our formidable rival. 

Exclusive of the unwieldiuess of our army, w(^ sliall 
commence tlu* war under the disadvantnoc of a want of 
inao'azine.s, for W'C have none at present l>ut at Madras. 
Since the conclusion of tlie late war, we have acted as if we 
had been to enjoy a perpetual peace. I'lie distresses and 
difficulties which we then encountered, from the want of 
them, lias not cured us of the narnnv policy of jircivrriiif^ 
a present small saving, to a certain though future f^rcat 
and essential advantaj:!;e. The money disbursed on sucli an 
occasion w^ould have been ampl}?^ repaid by the facility 
wdiich it w^oukl liavc given to our warlike ojicrations. 
Magazines at this ])lace, for instance, would have jnc vent- 
ed us from being obliged to leave Madras encumbered with 
a great quantity of stores and provisions ; from being 
forced to fight in that situation, and after losing half of 
them, com])elled to return for a supply — would liave 
brought us one hundred and thirty miles nearer the enc- 
my'’s frontiers, and by that means have rendered it un- 
necessary to have carried any great store of grain, as we 
should have found it every where in the Mysore country, 
and would liavc enabled us to have reduced the whole of 
Tipj)oo'’s dominions in one, or, at most, in two campaigns. 
It may bo tliouglit that Tippoo, on our entering his terri- 
tories, would cut off* all supplies of provisions; but this is 
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not so easily to be clone as may ai lirsl si^ht appear. It is 
not here as in Europe, where llu'v have only one harvest. 
Every month prodiiees a crop oi‘ some kind oi* inaiu or 
other, whieli wtjijhi serve for tire Mibsislenee of our army ; 
or if that was not sullieient, we should find enough in 
every htlle village. Tippoo, it may be said, inii!;ht barn 
the standing' grain, as well as that laiil up in the villages. 
The former he might soon destroy, but not the latter, be- 
cause it is not ;it all collected in a public niagazinc, but 
every man has as much as will support his family through- 
out the year concealed in ))ils, in his own house ; and the 
(juanlity is very considei*abh‘, as grain is the only food of 
the inhabitants; hut Tippoo, in harning llie grain, would 
distress liimself more than us ; for liaving little intercourse 
with other nations, and Ills <ovn being almost entirely eom- 
posed of hu.sliaiidmen, he woidd tU‘prive himself of the 
principal stmive of his re\ emie. Ih‘sidt‘>, if lie laid waste 
the open country, he must collect great maga/ines, In a lew 
of his principal forts, to supply his nunuroii^ armies; and 
wlienever any one of them iVI!, it would give ur. the means 
of h\ing ourselves /ii’inly in hi^ t*>unti‘y ; for that which 
would subsist his army for a month, would maintain ours 
ibr a year. 

It would thereibre have been iiiore wise to have made 
these preparations, which would have facdituted tlu* move- 
ments of the army, than to have increased its unwieldy 
force. It W'as not men that we wanted, — fcjr we wore strong 
enough before to light and beat the enemy, — hut the power 
of giving action and energy to the force in our hands ; for 
it is an army that, while it is strong enough to face oui 
enemy, is also alile to march with ra))idity, that can alone 
be formidable to him. 

Notwithstanding our unprepared slate, our force is so 
su})erior, and our advantage so great in having the choice 
of entering any part of his dominions, that many are of 
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opinion, that were we now to proceed with despatcli to 
form magazines, and to commence the war witli vigour, we 
might, witliout any great display of military talents, con- 
clude it with the subversion of the rising empire of our 
most inveterate enemy. 

It has long been admitted as an axiom in politics, by the 
directors of our affairs, botl) at home and in this country, 
tliat "J'ippoo ought to he jnvserved as a barrier between us 
and tlie Mahrattas. This notion seems to have heeii at first 
adopted without much knowledge of the subject, and to 
have been followed without much consideration. It is to 
su])p<)rt a ])()werful and ambitious enemy, to defend us 
fiom a weak one. From the neighbourliood of the one, wc 
have every thing to aj)j)reliei)d ; from that of the other, 
notliing. This will l)e clearly understood, bv reflecting for 
a moment on the dilferent eons;tilutions of the two govern- 
luents. The one, the most simple and (lesj)otie monarchy 
in the world, in which overy dt'])artmcnt, eivil and military, 
p{)ssesses the ivgularity and system e{)nimunieated to it by 
ibe genius of Ilydcr, and in which all pivteiisions derived 
from liigh birtli being discouraged, all independent chiefs 
and Zemindars subjected or cxlirj)ate<l, justice severely and 
ijupartially administered to e\ cry class of peo])le, a nume- 
rous and well-di.sei])lined army kept up, and almost every 
employment of trust or conse(|ucncc conferred on men 
raised from obscurity, give^ to the govenn)»ent a vigour 
hitherto iinexanipied in India. The other, composed of 
a confederacy of independent chiefs possessing extensive 
domlinons, and numerous armies, now acting in concert, 
now jealous of cacli other, and acaing only for their own 
advantage, and at all limes liable to be detached from the 
public cause, by the most distant ])ros|)ect of |)rivate gain, 
can never be a very dangerous enemy to the Englisli. The 
first is a government of compiest ; the last, merely of ])lun- 
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dcr and depredation. Tlie character of vigour lias bev ii 
strongly impressed on the Mysore government liy the abilities 
of its founders, that it may retain it, even under the reign 
of a weak prince, or a minor. Hut tlie strengtli of the su- 
]>rcine Maliratta government is continually varying, accord- 
ing to the disposition of its different members,, who some- 
times strengthen it by union, and sometimes weaken it bv cle- 
feetion, or by dividing their territories among their elu’Idren. 

That nation likewise maintains no standing aniiv, atlopts 
none of tin? Tauojieaii modes oi tliseipline, and is impelled 
by no religious tenets It) attempt tlie e\tir])ation (jf men of 
a different belief. Jlul Tippoo supports an army ofll 0,000 
men, a large body of wliich is eompoM i! of slaves, ealKal 
Chailies, trained on the plan of the '{'orki^b jani/aries, 
anti ft)l!o\vs wilii the greatest eagerness e^ ery prineiple of 
Kuro])ean taelit's, lie luis cmai gone s(; far as to publisfi 
a book foi' tlie use of bis offieeiv, a (‘opy of wbu b i ^ now 
in mv pfissession, containing, beede:^ ti;e evodiitior.s and 
mana'uvres usually praetised in lhiro[K\ somi' of bis own 
invention, together with direclions for niaivbing, eneamipng, 
and ligliting, a.'ul lie is, witli all Ins est ' v'Ka’dinary taJents, 
a furious zealot, in a faith wlu.eb founds eternal bappints^ 
on tlie destvuetion of other seels 

An opportunity for bumbbng an eiieniy so dangerous, 
and so iniplaeable, has row ajipeaivd ; and laid, we been in 
tlie state of readincs.s for action wliieii good ])(>]icy de- 
manded of ns, one ramy miglit have entered the (Joimbi- 
torc country, and another set down 1;> fore llangalore, 
almost before he could have oppost d us. Hut so far from 
this, no army is yet likely to assemble ; and it was with 
much difficulty that C’olonel Musgrave prevailed on the 
Governor to send the 3Gth regiment, two battalions of 
sepoys, one regiment of cavalry, and a comjiany of artil- 
lery, to Trichlnopoly ; but the troops there, even when 
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joincd by this detachment, will not form an army that will 
be able to act offensively. 

Onr operations will be still farther impeded by the in- 
ference w'hich it ivill, most likely, be judged cx])edient to 
make to Jiengal, before ivc jiroceed on an offensive war. 

The f)ublic look impatiently for the arrival of , 

and seem to be sanguine in their expectations of the 
happy effects to be derived from the ability and exertions 
of so distinguished a character. Experience might have 
taught them, at least in this country, to build less on 
great names; for tht‘y have seen so many impositions on 
the understanding of mankind, invested with higli offices, 
and recommended b}" common fame, as were enough to 
prejudice them against any man who should come among 
them with such credentials. 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate Son, 

(Signed) Tiios. Mi/NRO. 

The follpwing extracts from a hotter to his sister, 
contrast jxvwcTiully witli tlie document just givcni, 
and ])r()ve, that the mind Avhich could thus S])ecii- 
late niR>n tlu' rise and fall oi‘ empires, was neither 
insensible to tlie ])lcasur(* to he derived from a 
contemjdation of the form.s of outvxard nature, 
nor to tlie still more refined eiijoymeiits which 
dejiend u]ion the exorcise ol‘ memory and le- 
f lection : — 

Amborc, 1st Marcli, 1790. 

1 SPEND many of my leisure hours on the highest 
summit of the roek on avIitcIi tlie fort stands, under the 
shady side of a bastion built by ITyder. 

This spot has for me a certain eharm, which I always 
strongly feel, but cannot easily describe. It is a kind of 
enjoyineiU derived from the wide view of the diversified 
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country below me,— from the tliou<^litsthat its rivers, woods, 
and villaaics, give rise to; but above all, from the temiioiary 
return that I make to my native country, while memory' 
contrasts the far distant with the surrounding objects. 

AV'hile seated oii the rock, I am, or 1 fancy' that I am, 
more thoughtful than when below. The extent and jrran- 
clear of the scene raises iiiy mind, and the solitude and 
silence make me think that ‘‘ I am conversing* with Nature 
lierc.’^ 

To the east, I see a romantic and well-ciiUivated valley, 
leading* to the wide ])lains of the Carnatic. To the south, 
a continuation of the same valley, running as far as the I'ye 
can reach, into Mysore. All the rest, on ever 3 ^ siile, is 
a vast iissemblage of hills and naked rocks, wildly heaped 
one above aimther. 

1 am so fond of my station here, surveying so many 
regions, and enjoying the refreshing coolness of the stones 
and tlio air, while the country below appears to be on (ire, 
that 1 seldom (p.iit it till the sun, corning over my head, 
forces me to descxMul. 

1 am })articular in mentioning tliese things to you, be- 
cause I know that vou will be more interested in such little 
incidents as mark tiic turn of my thoughts, and tlie man- 
lier in whicli I pass my time, than in a tlioiisand desci*i]>- 
tions «)f the country and its revolutions. 

But you must not sujipose, from wliat I have said, that 
I am idle, and live entirely on the hill; on tlie contrary, 

I am so constantly employed tliat I liave not time to visit 
it more than once, seldom twice a-week. My business is 
laborious in the extreme. 

X<> great Avliile elapsed alter the date uf tliis 
letter ere Ti]>])()o, av1k> for some time threatened 
tlie lines of 'rravancore, advanced in force, and 
carried them bv assault. This was the immediate 
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signal for a (ledaration of war on the part of the 
l^ritisli Ciovcrinncnt. An alliance was entered 
into with the IMahrattas and the Nizam, eaeli of 
wlioin engaged to furnish a eontingent, whilst 
two large armies were eoniinanded to assemble, 
one under General Meadows, the sueeessor of Mr. 
Hollaiuh at JNIadras, the other under (General 
Abereroinl)i(\, at Uombay. These nu‘asurt‘s no 
sooner l)ecame known to Mr. JMuiiro, than he 
solicited and obtained permission to return to his 
regimental duties; but before he could <juit Am- 
bore, hostilities wert^ begun. ol‘ which, as well as 
of the eveuls lliat led to them, he gives the fol- 
lowing narrative 


ro JUS FATIIKN. 

Anibore, 122(1 Sc})lcailK*r, 1700. 

DKAll SIR, 

My Inst letter to yeu was, I l>eli(»ve, written in 
April or May. I tlu i^ nienuoned the new aspect of allaii s 
in this eoiintry, and some of the causes which a])pear(‘d to 
have jirodiiced so unexpected n. change. A cori\*spondenee 
was caiTic'd on l)(‘t\v(.*en ^ri])p ()0 and Govenuiu'ut, from the 
storming of the Travancore lines, till the declaration of 
war; hut having liad no opportunity of .sixdng it, or even, 
from my remote detached situation, of hearing the curreiil 
repeals res])ecting it, I cannot pretend to give any aecoimt 
of its nature. I have only Jieard in general terms, that 
Tippoo lirst disavowed having given any orders ha- hos- 
tilities; afterwards acknowledged his d(‘sigii of driving the 
llajali of Travancore from the territory which he liad 
usurped: and, at last, threatened the Company with his 
vengeance in case tl)ey should siniport their ally. 1 am 
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c'(|iially ignorant whctlior the* motive's ascrilK'd lo Mr. Hol- 
land for Ijis conduct, arc founded in truth or s|)cculation. 
That he raised his demands iij)oii the Itajali in ])ro|)()rtii)n 
to the approacli of danger, is not im})robable ; but that he 
sold Tij)]KH) a country wliuh lie meant to defend ag^nn^t 
his arms, is too bold a species of villany to have ever bi'cii 
conceivetl. 

The inactivity of Tippoo may have been tlie cause of 
our imputing t*) his ])oliticaI avarice a conduct wliieh lias 
perhaps been directed solely by tlu* coUIness and indecision 
of his character. All such intrigues, if ever they existed, 
will be sooner known to railiament than to the ]niblie in 
this country. I shall tlierefore leave tluin, and confine 
niyseli' I'litlrely to the detail of military tnnis:ctions, uliicli 
have already, even in tliis early period <rf the war, been 
attended with some important acijuisilions. 

In a very short time after Tippoifs invasion of '^I'ravan- 
eore, a triple alliance was f(;rmed against him ])v the 
Comjiany, tlie Mahnittas, and the Ni/am. I am ignorant 
of the stipulated force to be furnislied by tlie two last 
powers, but it a|)peais, from their pnparations, not t(> 
have been very eonsidera.ble. It was foreseen that their 
usual delays, their dread of Tijipiro, and tlie swillings of 
the Ivistiiah and oilier rivers frean the rains whic'h fall con- 
stantly and violently on the Malabar coast, thongli lightly 
on the Ni/anfs country from May till September, would 
prevent llieir taking any active |Kirt till late in tiie season ; 
and as Travancore appeared to be in the gr(‘a.test dangco', 
it became necessary lo send an army as ex})eclilionsly as 
jiossible lo the relief t)f the Jlajab. 'I'ippoo was already 
master of the lines, when Colonel Hartley, from IJumliay, 
arrived at Parore on the 5^yd of April, with the 7'Jth regi- 
ment and two battalions of sep(jys. 'I'liis force, joined to 
the Madias liattalions, could mil save C’runganore and Vi\- 
rore. Tip, joo took them, and deslroyetl them ; but he 
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was clctc*rro(l from advancing far into the counti*}^ by the 
rivers, l)y the strong* position of Colonel Hartley on the 
island of Vif)ecn 5 whom he could not easily attack, and 
was afraid to leave in his rear; and, above all, by the 
arrival of the English army on the plains of Trichi no])oly. 
He began his niar(!h towards Coimbitore on the 15th of 
May, carrying* with fiini all the guns and military st()res 
which he had found in Travancore. Though every means 
had been adopted from the day of General Meadows's 
landing, to hasten the ]>rej)arations in every department, 
the arjviy was not ready to move befoie the end of May. 
Idle General joined it on the and marched on the 

SGth of that month, with provisions for forty days. Beh)re 
he had advaneed twenty miles, near twenty tumbrils broke 
down ; and it was fomul that above one thousand bullocks 
were wanting to trans])ort the grain and stores; lie was 
obliged to halt some days, in order to get the tumbrils 
replaced from Tricliinopoly, and to collect a sii])ply of 
bullocks. Whenever this was accomplished, he advanced 
again ; but either from the badness of ihe bullocks, or of 
their drivers, he made very littK* progress, not above five 
or six miles a-day; and even the bullocks were always sent 
back fi’om the new to the (dil encampment, to bring on the 
half of tlie ])roYisions which had neces^ariIy been left be- 
hind. Twenty days were thus (xinsmned in marching to 
Garoor, thoiigli the distance' is only sixty miles. Tlie gar- 
rison evacuated it on his a]>pi\»aeh. He halted there till 
some repairs were made on the works, and a magazine 
formed in it of thirty days’ rice for the army, when he 
marched on the ^d of July towards Aravaeoiirchy, a place 
of little strengtii, garrisemed by a fcAv poligars, wJio sur- 
rendered at the iirst snmmons. He arrived on the lOth at 
Daraporam, and found it abandoneil. A few- of the ene- 
111 } ’s irregular horse were seen this day for the first time, 
and about iifty or sixty of them were killed or taken 
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Tippoo was at this time at (’oinibitorc witli his wlioli/ 
ioice ; and as a report ])ivvaiR*tl, and was by many be" 
lit'ved, tliat lie bad resolved to fiolit the EnoTish anny 
there, the (leneral tlirew’ the battering guns and su])erlhi- 
ous baggage into l)ara])orain, and jjrepared to meet liiin as 
light {IS possible. 

Jlut Tippoo Jiad already trans])orted his army across ilu? 
Bowanny, and ascended the steep deilles on the road to 
Seringapatam. On this infornialioii being reeeivtd, the 
guns and baggage were again brought out, and the anny 
advanced towards Coimbitore, to whieli f)Iaee Colonel 
Floyd was sent with tlie cavalry on the to prevent 

its being burned by Seid Saht^l), who had been hTt by 
Tip])oo to watch llie motions of the Fnglish, and who re- 
treated as they advanced, hailing generally at tlie distance 
of twenty miles from their camp. I'he imex))ccted ap- 
proach of tlie cavalry j)rcvcntcd Seid Saheb from cxoi ut- 
ing his instructions of setting fire to the town; and the 
army coming uj) next day, Colonel Floyd was detached in 
pursuit of him will) liis own regiujcnt, and thru of native 
cavalry. After maixhing thirty miles, he found iiiniself, 
about ten at night, i]i the middle ol* a small h(irse-camp of 
the enemy, lie (lis])err,ed the ])arly, v.lsieh amomUed only 
to five hiindi’ed, and took thirty c»r forty hursenien. They 
informed liim that Seid Saheb was encamped about eigliL 
miles off, on the banks of the IJowanny, with eight thou- 
sand horse, and fi body *^f inlantry, with guns. Thinking 
it imprudent to attack so lorinidablc a lorcc, and the spot 
where he Avas allin'ding no fonige, he fell hack ten miles next 
morning, and wrote to camp ior infantry and guns. On 
tlie 2J5d and 4th, Seid Saheb yiasscd the river on rafts; 
and on the k^Oth, Colonel Floyd, having been reinforced, 
marched in (picst of him. When he reached tlie river 
next day, he saw his rear-guard encamped on the opposite 
bank : be threw away some shot at it, and returned to 
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camp. The result of this affair occasioned much disap- 
pointment, and, as usual, a good deal of discussion. It was 
said on the one side, that Flovd liad no reason to doubt 
the information of the prisoners, that the force of the 
enemy, as described by them, was too superior to affV)rd 
any reasonable hope of a victory : and that the advantages 
to be derived IVoni it, liowever complete, were not to be 
put in competition with the disastrous conse(|uonccs wdth 
wJiich a defeat would have been attended. l>ut, on the 
other hand, it was observed, tliat even granting tin' 
streiigtli of the enemy t(» have been as great as it was re- 
presented* l)y tlie prisoners, we must give up all thoughts 
t)f maintaining ]iy arms our ])o\ver in India, if iiear two 
thousand cavalry, highly disciplir.ed and better mounted 
than any in Hurope, cannot face ciglit lliousand l^alf-armcd 
irregulars; — tliat if there was a corps of infantry, it could 
have done him no injury, as he could liave hept aloof on 
observing it, and retreated towards cam)), nhere it would 
not have ventured to follow lum ; and if the liorse had ])ur- 
sued, lie would have had to ^!o with tliem alone; — that no 
man of the least military exjierience would )>lace imjilieit 
confidence on the report of an enemy, especially when it 
is well known that tlie streiigth of an aniiy can licvcr I)c 
learned unless from officers accustomed to h;<>k at rctin iis 
of its numbers, and that all others exaggi raU' its feret' two 
and three fold, not so mucli from design as from ignoranee, 
and not accustoming themselves to ascertain by the eye tlu' 
numbers of large bodies of men that any officer w ho has 
had the smallest opportunity of seeing the erroneousness of 
such reports, would have made allowance for the ignorance 
of a marauding liorseman, and reduced the strength of the 
enemy one-lialf, in order to brijig it nearer the Irnth ; — that 
the re])orts of tlie country jicojile, tlie nearness of the llo- 
wanny, (a deep and remarkahly rn}>id river, over whicli 
Tij)[)0() had, a fortnight before, transported all liis infan- 
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try anil guns,) anil liis own sagacity, ought to liavc tanglit 
Colonel Floyd that Tippoo had left, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, only cavalry behind ; and that, on the whole, 
either from too much caution, or a want of field eNperience, 
lie, notwithstanding his zeal and gallantry, lost an oppor- 
tunity, which lie will in vain look for again, of cutting off 
to a man, witliout the least danger to himself, between 
three and four thousand of the enemy. 

Colonel Stuart also returned to Coimbitore, about the 
end of the month, from Folligatchery, which he had been 
sent with a detachment to summon; but the Killeiiar refus- 
ing to surrender, and liaving no battering guns, and the 
Malabar rains still falling with great violence, he found it 
would be iinpracticahle to besiege it. 

The distance of Tippoo a!)ove the (s hauls, whiclt it 
would require many days to descend, and the strong situa- 
tion of the Coimbitore country, defended l)y the llowaimy 
and the (Javery, at this time swelled by tlic western mon- 
soon, encouraged the (Jeiieral to ado]>t the measure of di- 
viding his army to luisten the rcihietion of several forts in 
tliat province, which were still in ]U)ssession of the enemy. 
Meraie, a. place of no great slrti’glh, capitulated (o (Jolouel 
Oldham in the beginning of August. Colonel Stuart, with 
the 5‘Al regiment, tlie grenadiers of the first regiment of 
tlie Conqiany, and four or five batlcdioiis of sepoys, i)j)encd 
a battery against Dindigvd on tlieiyih; and the ammii- 
nitiou being expended on the 521si, it became necessary 
either to w ait for the arrival of a su])ply, or to storm. The 
latter a])j)earcd most eligible : a ])arty was selected for this 
purpose ; it consisted ol the 5i2il, and the Company’s Fu- 
ropean gnaiailiers, supported by the fiOtli and f2^2d batta- 
lions of se])oys. The rock was so steep, that the troojis 
were obliged to ])ush one another u|), wliieh occasioned 
their advancing to the breach in small straggling ]iarties, 
and their being rc|)ulsed w ith ease by a very trifling fire from 
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the garrison. Some accounts say, tliat tlie breach was not 
practicable, tlie rubbish which had fallen from it not 
being sufficient to enable the men to mount to the top of the 
wall; others, that the breach was a good one: but tlie be- 
haviour of the grenadiers shameful. They were saved 
from tlie danger, perhaps from the disgrace*, of a second 
assault, by the appearance of the wfiite flag on the wall by 
daybreak next morning. The conunandant was an old 
man, wdio had formeily gone on an embassy to ("onstanti- 
no|)le. Ilis garrison consisted of eight hundred men ; but 
only one bundred and fifty stood by biin at the defence of 
the breach ; which induced him, it is said, to o]>serve, in an- 
swer to a comydiment of Colonel Stuart's, that he WDuld 
not have seen him in camp for three months, had he n.ot 
been deserted by his men. Much heroism \v'as not neces- 
sary on the part of the garrison to have made good tliis 
assertion; for the w^orks were found entirely rebuilt, and 
only inferior in strength to those of Madras. The loss of 
the storming party was inconsiderable, 

A few days after the fall of Dindigul, Sattimungalum, a 
fort on the banks of the Jhnvanny, was taken l)y a detach- 
ment under Colonel Floyd. While a parley was holtling 
with the garrison, a sallyy^ort was perceived to be un- 
guarded, and was instantly seized by Caj)tain Stuart, ol‘ 
tlie f25th battalion; on which the ydace surrendered. The 
rains having abated, Colonel Stuart again moved towards 
Foligatclicrry, where be arrived on the !{th instant. The 
General, in the mean time, remained at Coimbitore, as a 
centrical situation, to collect his army, or to su])y)ort any 
division of it which might he attacked : he had with liim 
two regiments of Europeans, and one battalion of sepoys. 
Colonel Floyd was on the Bowamiy, waiting for its falling, 
in order to besiege Daniagancottali, or Danicottali, accord- 
ing to our mayis. The General bad forty days' rice in 
camyi, which he w^as to keep imtoucbcd till be arrived 
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before Seringapatam ; and exclusive of ibis, a magazine of 
sixty days’ rice was expected to be found at Sattimiingalum 
by tlie SOtli instant: no dilllculty was found in getting it, 
for the country was as quiet as in tlie midst of the most 
profound peace. The few parties of tlie enemy’s horse 
who had ventured across the Ilowanny, had been dispersed, 
and two or three liundred of them hilled eir taken. Pro- 
visions abounded in the cam]), for every thing was paid for 
in ready money; and the in!ia!)itants were protected, by the 
strictest discij)line, from every kind of violence. The Ben- 
gal detachment, which had arrived at Madras in July, was 
encamped at Ariu'c, untler (-olonel KiJly, and, joineil to 
the 4th, 74tli, and 7(ith regiments of iMiropcans, and the 
21st and 27th battalions of se])oys, fonm*d the centre army. 
Colonel Hartley remained in the iieiglihourhuod of Cochin- 
The Nizam was cantoned at Pangul, on the nortli dde of 
the Kistna. His n(‘})hew, Mahabut Jung, the Nabob of 
Adoni, was at llarclioiv, with about ten tliousand men ; 
and two of the (a)m[)any*s l)attalions of se])oys, and Turm 
Ram Row, the IMahratta, witli a body of liorse fiom Poo- 
nah, and tlie Ihomhay detaelmient under t^aptain Pitlle, 
had just passed the Kist!ia ; hut all tliese allies, liindered 
by the rains, but more by the terror of Ti])]){;o, marched at 
a great distance, till the Knglish army sliould ascend the 
Gliaius and engage him, in order to decide on tlieir resjiec- 
tivo operations. Such was nearly the situation of tlie dif- 
ferent ])Owcrs wlieii Tipj)oo Sultan, with his wliole army, 
marched suddenly from Seringapatam, and, to the surprise 
of every one, again descended the Gliauts, and attacked the 
advanced body of the southern army. 

A^^itliin the space of a fortnight after writing 
this letter, INIr, INIunro resigned his sitnatioii at 
Ainhore, and joined the 21st battalion of Native 
Infantry, which formed ])art of the army destined. 
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uiidci’ the command of Colonel Maxwell, to in- 
vade tlic llaramahaul. 

Of the militcuy movements wliieli ensued, the 
following extracts of letters tt) his father give, by 
far, the most animated and striking account 
Avhich has yet a])peared. 

Tippoo left Scringapatain on tlie 2n(l of September, 
carrying with him some of the light country boats, to 
transport Iiis guns across the Bowanny; but iinding on 
tlie road that this river liad fallen considerably, he left 
them behind, and descended tlie Gujehatty l\ass on the 
Dili. A rtinforcement of cavedry hail, some time befon* 
this, joined Seid Salub, wluinn ^J'ipjHX) h;i.d left at the foot 
of the Pass in duly- Colonel Floyd liad received inlelli- 
geneeof this, and also of the a])])roach of his army ; Imt he 
gave little credit to them till llic 11 th, when they became 
more circumstantial; and on the 12th, not a doubt remain- 
ing of tlieir authenticily, he desjiatehed a sejioy to the 
CJeneral. On tin* morning of the l»5‘ili, he sent out liis 
picki'ts to patrol ; tliey were driven in by the cnimy’s 
horse; and Major l)arley\s regiment, which had been de- 
tached to siip])ort them, w^as surroundi'd, and obliged to 
take post among some enclosures, where it n^aiinlained its 
ground till it w^as relieved by Ctiloiiel I'doyd with the rest 
of tlie cavalry, who dispersed the enemy, and killed about 
four hundred of them ; and w'ould have made a niueh 
greater slaughter, had not the closeness of the country 
jirevt'iited a pursuit. He returned to camp, and was at 
breakfast at nine oVlock, when two guns were ojieiu'd uiion 
him, and the enemy were discovered advancing in great 
force on both sides of tlie river. The line was instantly 
formed, and a cannonade eommcnced on both sides; on ours, 
by twelve guns, and on their part by eleven, wliich, in the 
course of ihc day, Avcrc iucicascd to fourteen. Tlie enemy 
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fired from a great distance, but with good aim ; they dis- 
abled some of our guns, and killed many men. To answer 
their fire, it was necessary to give the guns a great eleva- 
tion, wb.ieh broke the axletree of one of the 12-pounders ; 
and it being thought expedient to reserve a slock of ammu- 
nition for the following day, the fire, on our side, was dis- 
continued at one o’clock, except, at intervals, a shot at 
such ])avties of horse as came near. That of the enemy 
continued without ceasing till sunset, when they drew off 
their artillery, — according to some accounts, behind some 
heights a few miles distant; and according to others, 
beyond tlic Bowanny. 

Colonel Floyd, on their retreat, called together some 
of the senior officers, to consult with tiiein respecting the 
measures to he taken : his infantry had siiff'ered much, but 
bis cavalry very little, having been drawn up in a second 
line, twelve hundred yards in the rear of the first : two of 
Ins 12-poun(lcr.s were disabled, and many of the bullocks 
belonging to tlie other guns killecJ. Some were of opinion 
that all the infantry should be thrown into Sattimungalum, 
to defend it, while the cavalry sliould join the General, and 
accompany him to tlie relief of it ; but it was judged more 
))rudeut by tlie majority, to witlulraw the garrison, and 
proceed with all their force to meet the General. 

Tlie fort, which stands on the north bank of the Bowanny, 
was distant about two miles from the detachment ; and Cap- 
lain White, who commanded the IGth battalion, wliicli gar- 
risoned it, was ordered to join : be was expected at mid- 
night, when the whole would liave inarched off, and, hav- 
ing so niucli the start <if the enemy, could not have been 
overtaken; but AVliite (who has since been permitted to 
leave the service) was drunk, and did not bring over his 
corjis till daybreak. Tlie retreat was instantly begun, but 
three guns, from the want of bullocks, were left behind ; 
and more would have been left, had not Captain Dallas 
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rode into the fort in the evening, and sat up the greatest 
part of the night making two axles from a wooden 
pillar, for the two 12-pounders which had been dis- 
mounted. They were not overtaken till noon, at which 
time Colonel Floyd, with all the cavalry, was two or three 
miles in advance of the infantry ; for, not thinking that 
the enemy could come up w^ith him, he had, after a few 
hours’ inarching, changed his original order of march, which 
was in a double line, or two columns, the infantry on the 
right, and tlie cavalry on the left, with the little baggage 
remaining in the centre, and gone on with the cavalry to 
forage. On hearing the firing, which w^as now very heavy, 
he hastened back. The enemy had cut oft* most of the 
baggage ; they had brought their guns within two hun- 
dred yards of tljc right of the line, and enfiladed it as it 
marclied through narrow lanes, among tliick liedges. An 
attack had been made on two of tlicm by the light com- 
pany of the 36th, wdiich w^as in the rear of the line, but 
they had been repulsed by superior numbers, with the loss 
of all their officers killed ox wounded ; and had witli diffi- 
culty been twice rallied by Captain Frown, whose corps 
was next to them ; but their fire had killed Burhan ul 
Din, the friend of Tippoo, and the man next in authority 
to him, w^hile he was on foot urging the artillery forward. 
The cavalry had, at the same time, charged, and been beat 
back with great slaughter, leaving their leader, Ilajah 
Aftab Khan, mortally wounded close to the ranks- He liad 
been for some time in disgrace with Tippoo, and had taken 
this opportunity of trying to regain his favour ; he was 
probably intoxicated with opium, for he cut at Captain 
Byrne of the 36th, by w'hose fire he was supposed to have 
fallen, when he stepped out to assist him. The infantry 
were now again preparing to move, and bodies of horse 
were collecting to charge them, when they should come on 
an open piece of ground near their left. Colonel Floyd 
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came up at this time, and ordered })art of his cavalry to 
charge the parties in the front and rear of the infantry. 
This was executed with so much spirit and success, that 
they never ventured near again ; and, about an hour after- 
wards, left the field with their infantry, and the detach- 
ment continued its retreat to meet the General. The loss 
in those two days was one luindred and fifty-six Tiuro- 
peans and two liundrcd and eighty natives killed and 
wounded. This action, in its consequences, entirely de- 
ranged the plan of the campaign, and converted an offen- 
sive into a defensive w^ar ; and this was the more grievous, 
as it might so easily have been prevented. 

There seems to be a fatality sometimes attending the 
greatest geniuses, which deadens the energy of their 
minds, and reduces them to the level of common men, at 
the inonieiit when their best concerted schemes are going 
to be erowmed with success. Had Tippoo acted with more 
decision on the 14th of Se])tembcr, by bringing up more 
guns, and pressing Floyd closer, be would probably have 
defeated him ; or, if not that day, he would undoubtedly 
have done it the following; for not a man of the detach- 
ment had eaten or slept for two days, and they could have 
rn<ide little resistance to another attack. The General, 
who had gone by mistake, for it would be unjust to 
impute it to design, towards Doniancottali, could not have 
been near to support them ; and, after their defeat, he 
would himself have fallen an easy sacrifice, for he had 
only three battalions of sepoys, and two of Europeans, 
without their flank companies ; and even Colonel Stuart 
would have been fortunate, had he escaped with his 
detachment from Poligatcherry. The Colonel was so 
much convinced that these things would take place, that, 
on receiving information from tlie General of Floyd’s 
situation, he made preparations for retreating (on the 
first accounts of the loss of the army, which he expected 
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every iiiomeiit to learn,) with all liis force to Cochin- 
Tip})oo 5 fortunately for ns, did Jiot act with his usual 
vigour, and the southern army escaped from destruction. 

After the junction with Cyolonel Flo 3 ^d on the Ifith, tlie 
General advanced to bury the dead, and afterwards fell 
back to cover the siege of Foligatcherry, which surrendered 
to Colonel Stuart, after a siege of twelve or fourteen days, 
but only one after the o])ening of the batteries. It fell 
about the f24th ; and Colonel Stuart, with his detachment, 
joined the army t\vo days afterwards. Tippoo had taken 
possession of Sattiniungalum, and was now to the westward 
of the Howanny. The General marched on the 29th to 
force him, as he said, to fight, but Tij)poo had very dif- 
ferent views : lie wished to turn tlie war from his own 
country, without jiuttiiig any thing to the chance of a 
battle, — and he was not disa]>pointcd. On the General’s 
approach, lie marched to Erode, which he had before 
taken possession of, on its being abandoned after the 
affair of the 14lh : he continued to retreat towards Carore, 
followed by the General, who kept in his track till he lost 
it to the southward of Erode ; but fearing that lie was 
gone to attack a convoy coining from Carore, he continued 
his route to tlie neighbourhood of that ])lace, where lie was 
joined by the convoy. He heard nothing, however, of 
Tippoo, wlio had struck across the country to Darajniram, 
which surrendered after one day^s firing of musketry, and 
batteries being ready to ojien, to which, liaving no guns, 
it could make no return. The terms of jicrmitting the 
garrison to join tlie army, w'crc not punctually observed ; 
foi', after it had inarched out, a clause was inserted, by 
which the ofiicers gave their parole not to serve during 
the ^var. 

Tippoo now hastened to atta<‘.k Coimbitore, which had 
been his great object in tins incursion ; but chance, which 
had done so much for us, disconcerted liis plan. Colonel 
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Hartley luul arrived at Poligatcherry, and detached the 
10th and iJitli battalions, Avhich reached Coiinbitorc on 
the Gth. An attempt on the place would now have been 
in vain, lor the garrison consistAal of tliree battalions of 
sepo^^s ; this alone saved it, for tlie General would have 
come too late : he did not receive the e{)nvoy till the 8th. 
The two following days he moved to the westward, in 
search of the enemy ; but not finding them, and ])eginning 
to have some a{)])rehensions fur Coiml)itore, lie directed 
his course towards it, and arrived in its iieigliboiirhood on 
thelTth. This was ])erhaps the wisest measure he coukl 
luive adopted, as it brought him between TTppoo <iiul 
the |)ass, interrupted liis supplies, and, with proper intellL 
gcnce, might have prevented him from returning to the 
eastward. Ti[>])oo saw the difficulty of bis situation : he 
marched to Aunymally, as if with an intention of going 
round by Calicut, and rcasc.ending the Ghauts on the 
Malabar coast; but be returned suddenly, and ]>assing 
by Tripour, within a inarcli of which the army then was, 
reached In* s old station near Sattimungalum ; his evening 
gun, wdiicli was heard next day by the General at Tripoiir, 
gave him the first intimation of his return. The army had 
noiv consumed the forty days' rice wliicli they had been 
desired not to touch, on the outside of the gates of Scrin- 
gapatam. They had lost about twenty days more in the 
diflerent forts which had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and they were now reduced to tlic necessity of 
sending another detachment to Carorc for supplies : it 
Avas commanded by Colonel Trent, and marched on the 
24th of October. It consisted of two battalions of sepoys, 
and was expected to return by the 1st of November, and 
join the army near Erode, Avliich jiroccedcd towards that 
place to meet it. The camp which Tippoo had occupied 
since his return from Darapiiram, was within ten miles of the 
(Teiicral : it was between the IJowanny and the Cavery : 
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the left at Bonancoral, and the right towards Caveryporani. 
Here he formed the bold design of passing the Cavery, 
almost in sight of the General, and of marching against tlie 
C Carnatic army, which had by this entered the Baramhaul 
country : he began to cross on the 31st of October, and tlie 
stream being barely fordable, it required three days to com- 
plete the passage. While this movement was making, his 
cavalry, which had been left in the rear to cover it, appeared 
every day in large bodies near the pickets, wliich probably 
made the General doubt some reports which he then re- 
ceived respecting it, — for he <locs not seem to have believed 
it until the 7tli, when the horse having disappeared, and 
Colonel Floyd having gone out to patrole, brought infor- 
mation of liis having seen the track of the guns to the 
bank of the river, and of the whole body of the enemy 
having gone over some days before : liow^ever eager he was 
to follow Tippoo, he could not march until the 8th, for 
Colonel Trent had only returned the i)reccding day from 
Carore. On the 9th the whole army was over, and next 
morning the pursuit after Tippoo was begun. In the 
mean while, the Carnatic army, under the command of 
Colonel Maxwell, — for Kelly died the day after he received 
the account of the attack on Colonel Floyd, — entered the 
Baramhaul on the 24th of October, and meeting witli no 
enemy at Vaniambaddy and Trippetore, places defended 
only by a mud wall, it advanced to IvirnageiTy, which re- 
fusing to surrender, and being impregnable to any open 
fire, it proceeded to Caverypatam, wliich it found deserted. 
The day follow’ing, the 4th of November, Colonel Maxwell 
sent back a detachment to Amborc, for rice. On the 5th, 
he learned that Tippoo had passed the Cavery ; but, not- 
withstanding this, he detached all his cavalry, about tliree 
hundred, a few days after, to attack a ])arty of Looties, 
which he was informed was in a village about fifteen miles 
distant. They returned, luckily, without seeing any. The 
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convoy from Ambore got safely to camp on the lltli, at 
tlircc in the afternoon, and escaped Tlppoo\s advance, 
which was waiting for them, by coming back by a road 
different from that which they had taken in going. 

Tlie enemy, disappointed in their design on the convoy, 
formed one against the cavalry. About four in the after- 
noon a few Looties appeared. Torin, with his regiment, 
was instantly ordered after them : they fled, and he pur- 
sued without drawing a sword, and witli only cne troop 
loaded, to the distance of eight miles, when, on turning 
round a hill, he found himself close upon a body of tw'o 
thousand horse, drawn uj) in good order. On discovering 
them he took to flight, and was chased to within a mile of 
the camp, \vhich he reached with the loss of seventy men 
and fifty horses. When his flight was observed, the army 
got under arms, and many corps crossed the river at sun- 
set ; thi?y w^ere crowded together, and could not have acted 
to advantage had it been necessary. The enemy, satisfied 
witli their success, had returned to their main body ; and 
we, without venturing to advance to bring ofl’tbc w^oiinded, 
fell back to camp at nine at night. Our camy> was in a 
valley, which narrowed from three miles, its breadth at the 
north end near Caverypatam, to half a mile at the south, 
near Kimagerrj'. A river ran through the middle of it, 
along our front, and round our left: in our rear was the 
high range of mountains which hounded the eastern side of 
the valley. On the opposite hank of the river, about a 
mile from our left, stood the fort of Caverypatam, which, 
though it could not have stood a siege of more than a single 
day, might liave been a good post in front of an army ; and 
beyond it were some heights which commanded all the left 
of the camp. It was supposed that Cummer ul Din was 
near us with a large detachment, and that he would next 
day cannonade us from them, unless we prevented him by 
taking possession of them before his arrival. The 8rd 
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brigade crossed the river at daybreak on tiie ISth, and 
formed in front of them. At seven in the morning, the 
enemy were perceived advancing from behind a range of 
hills, about eight miles off: when they came within four 
miles tliey discovered the brigade ; they stopped for some 
time, as if surprised at what they saw, and ihen filed off 
to tlie right without approaching our line : a few stragglers 
came near to reconnoitre, but the main body jcmained the 
wliole day at the same distance. The 2nd brigade came 
over tlic i*ivcr at nine o’clock, to reinforce the 3rd, as 
Major Goudie had informed Colonel Maxwell, that, from 
the dust, a very great body of tlie enemy appearc‘d to be 
coining down upon him. They were satisfied with looking 
at us, and tliey marched ofl* about four in tlie afternoon. 
We followed their examjilc, whieh as soon as thc)^ dis- 
covered, a small party gullojied after us, but never came 
within cannon shot. Many people said that the enemy 
this day had infantry and guns. I looked at them with 
difierent glasses, but could see nothing but cavalry, 
rocket-men, and a few elephants; and altogether their 
number did not seem to be more than two thousand. If 
Tippoo in person was there, as it is now said he was, it 
could only have been with an advanced party. 

Wc remained ejuiet on the 13th ; but in the morning of 
the 14th, the enemy were seen descending from the high 
ground on our left. The army, after some delay, was 
formed in the position which it ought perhaps to have 
always occupied. This was done by falling back from the 
left, or rather by changing front on the centre. In this 
operation one brigade jiassed the river to the right ; the 
front of the line was to the southward, instead of the 
westward, and it was out of reach of tlie high ground 
beyond Caverypatam. The 1st and 2nd brigades extended 
across the valley, and the 3rd was in the rear as a reserve. 
The narrowness of the ground made it impossible to bring 
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:i j^reator force than our own into action ajLjain^t us, and 
Tippoo could not attack us unless he crossed the river with 
liis ripjht to engage our left wing, which it was idle to 
imagine he would attempt, as the repulse wliich he would 
undoubtedly have met with would have been attended with 
the loss of his cannon, 

Tliree guns were fired in the course of the day at a few 
horse which were burning a village. The enemy con- 
tented themselves with looking at us till the afternoon, 
when they retired, and we encamped. It was confidently 
aflinned by lyiany, and with the same confidence denied by 
others, tliat Ti|)p()o w.is this day present in our front, with 
all his army. 1 coidd sec nothing like an army. The ene- 
my did not a|)pear to me to he three thousand strong, nor 
eould I distinguish either infantry or guns, though they 
liad certainly some of the latter, as we afterwards saw the 
marks of' them. I imagine, however, tliat they were only a 
few wdiich 'ri]>poo had brought forward to cannonade our 
left, and provoke us to cross the river, and follow him 
towards his camp, whicli was about ten miles off'; he would 
liave destroyed many of our men as we advanced, and his 
army would have been ready to receive us : after being 
nearly exhausted witli fatigue, they miglit probably in such 
circumstances have defeated us; and if not, the country 
was open for their retreat, which it was not near Cavery- 
])atani, for they could have carried their guns only by one 
or two roads among the hills, several miles from that ]>lace- 
The enemy gave us no trouble on the 15th ; and on the 
iGth a letter from the General informed us that he was 
within fifteen miles of us. Tippoo was orf this and the 
])reccding day between the two armies ; good intelligence 
and a judicious movement might have dispersed his .army 
and taken his artillery. On the 17th, when the armies 
joined, he was supposed to have gone up the Tollicatt 
Ghaut. Though he was not ten miles from us, he wished to 
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they were some way ailvaneed, and then followetl. Just as 
it moved oil’, Tij>poo came in view, and advancing ra- 
pidly, lie opened ten or twelve guns; but with hardly any 
execution, as the wing seldom halted : his cannon wore at 
last broiiglit to a ridge, from which he was afraid to de- 
scend on account of some bad ground below, and liis I.ord- 
ship seized tliis moment to make tlie left retieat out of the 
range of shot. Tijipoo lired a great deal, but at such a 
distance, that not above eight or ten men were killed and 
wounded ; and the army, without any otlier Inijiediment, 
continued its march, and encamped in the afternoon within 
a thousand yards of the pettali of Bangalore. The next 
day was spent in reconnoitring; and the cavalry, which 
went out to cover the engineers, recei\ ed a severe check 
from the enemy. We lay to ihe northward of the fort, 
which is to the south of the pellah, 'J\> reconnoitre the 
eastern face of both, the engineers went out in tlie after- 
noon, escorted by all the cavalry, about two thousand, and 
three battalions of infantry, under Colonel Floyd. The 
latter allowed himself to be diverted from the business on 
which he had been sent by the sight of some jiarties of the 
enemy's horse, to which he gave chase, and he soon fouml 
himself among the rcMr of their army, which was just 
finishing a marcli, and occupying llie ground of encamp- 
ment. They fled before him on every side : he cut in 
pieces some parties of infantry, took nine guns posted on 
some eminences, and was hastening to attack another height 
which he thought it necessary to gain, M'lien he received a 
musket-ball through his cheek, and fell from Ins horse. 
He was soon remounted ; hut unable to speak, or make his 
intentions understood : from this instant every thing fell 
into confusion. It was beginning to grow dark ; and the 
regiments, which had hitherto been charging separately, 
not receiving any instructions, or knowing what was to he 
done, mingled together in confusion. The enemy, at the 
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same time, broiiglit up some corps of infantry, and began 
a heavy, but distant and ill-directed fire of cannon and 
small arms; but this was sufficient to complete the con- 
fusion of the cavalry. The retreat which they had begun 
was soon changed into a precipitate flight. The ground 
\vhich they had to pass, w^as full of rocks and ravines, into 
which many of them fidl, and were taken by the enemy’s 
horse, who pursued, cutting off all those who could not 
keef) up with the main body, which never halted till it 
came to a height, to which Major Goudie, who com- 
manded the three infantry battalio)is, liad advanced on 
hearing the firing alcove a mile from the place where he 
had been ordered to remain. By doing this he saved the 
cavalry, for very few of them would otherwise have reach- 
ed camp ; whereas his fire soon obliged the enemy to re- 
tire, and he returned to camp with the cavalry. Floyd's 
wound was certainly the first cause of the confusion ; but 
it is perhaps not going too far to say, that it was a fortu- 
nate circumstance: had it not happened, he would proba- 
bly have pushed so far on, that he never could have extri- 
cated himself; for the enemy were strongly posted, and the 
flowTr of their cavalry, whicli was at some distance, was 
ctmiing on, led by Tippoo. 

In this affair about two hundred and fifty horses were 
taken, and about one hundred men ; near two hundred 
were wounded, and fifteen or twenty killed. Tippoo sent 
back all the jirisoners, after ordering their wounds to be 
dressed, and giving to each tn.an a piece of cloth and a 
rupee. This behaviour, so remote from his general cha- 
racter, occasioned a good deal of spc(*ulation respecting 
the cause of it. Some said that it proceeded from his wish 
of reconciling himself, if possible, with the English Govern- 
ment ; and <Hhcrs, that it was done with the design of at- 
taching our cavalry to liim, and occasioning a defection 
among them. AVhatever might be his motives, he gained 
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more lionoiir in this affair than they did. Tlic credit of 
the army was however restored next day by the infantry. 
The 3Cth regiment and 26th Bengal battalion, with the 
European pioneers and a detachment of artillery, stormed 
the j)ettah at sunrise. It was surrounded by a wide dry 
ditch twenty feet deep, and an almost impenetrable hedge, 
fifty yards broad, of thorn and bamboo. Opposite to the 
north gate, a bank had been left across the ditch ; a gun 
burst the outer gate without difficulty ; but the inner, 
though likewise soon broken, could not be opened, from a 
barricade of earth and stones having been tlirown up be- 
hind it. In this service fourteen artillerymen out of twen- 
ty were killed or wounded; and Colonel Moorhouse, beyond 
comparison the most valuable officer in the army, received 
two wounds, the last of which proved mortal, and put an 
end to his life in lialf an hour. The guns being able to 
effect no more against the gate, the pioneers demolished a 
part of the mud wall, over which the flank comyianies of 
the 3Gth regiment rushed, followed by the rest of that 
corps and the Bengal regiment. The garrison, though it 
consisted of two thousand men, dispersed instantly, every 
man making for the fort as fast as he could. They took 
care, however, in their flight, to set fire to the magazine of 
straw, and every effort to extinguish it was in vain ; and 
from this loss, the army, during the ensuing siege, suficred 
the most serious distress. At noon, Tippoo’s army ad- 
vanced from the westward, and cannonaded at a distance ; 
but lie withdrew in the evening, on hearing of the failure 
of his attack on the pettah. It had been foreseen that his 
approach was only a feint to cover this design, and a rein- 
forcement of the 76th regiment and two Bengal battalions, 
had been thrown into it. A dctaclmient from his army of 
four thousand chosen infantry, passing along the covered 
way of the fort, entered several streets of the pettah at 
once, there being no wall or ditch on that side. They 
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were met by the 36th and 76th regiments, and driven back 
witli the loss of about tlirce hundred men, most of wliom 
fell by the bayonet. The 76tli lost forty men, but the 
36th only four or five. Though Tippoo remained always 
near us, we saw no more of him till the 17th. The siege 
was during that period prosecuted with little advantage. 
The first battery was eleven hundred yards from the 
fort. This distant battery, which contained ten eighteen- 
pounders, was opened on the 12th, along with two en- 
filading batteries of two guns each. Its effect Avas 
just what had been expected; many shot missed the 
w^alls, and those which struck were too scattered to make 
any impression. The enfilading batteries, being Avithin 
eight hundred yards, did considerable damage to the de- 
fences ; but it became necessary to make a new breaching 
battery of nine eighteen-pounders. The spot chosen for it 
Avas Avithin four hundred and fifty yards of the fort, and, 
while it was preparing, tAvo tAventy-four-pounders were 
o])encd within six hundred yards; but the besieged, as it 
might be supposed, paying no regard to our distant fire, 
wdiicli could not hurt them, turned all their guns against 
them, and in a feAv hours disabled one of them, and obliged 
us to AA'ithdraw tlie other. On the 16th, the nine-gun bat- 
tery opened ; and though the fire of it was so ill-directed, 
that Lord Cornwallis threatened to relieve the artillery on 
duty, unless they managed it better, it ruined so much 
of the curtains, that the garrison Avere alarmed, and called 
on Tippoo to make a diversion : he liad been nearer us 
than usual the preceding day, and an attack was expected, 
but perhaps not at the hour that it took place. On the 
17th, in the morning, Lord Cornwallis was visiting the 
batteries, when, about eight oVlock, fifteen guns opened 
suddenly upon the left wing. The nature of the country, 
which is full of hollow ways, had enabled Tippoo to ad- 
vance unpcrceived, and the report of his guns was the first 
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notice that General Meadows had of his being so near. 
The line formed vvitliout striking tents, and tlie troops sat 
on the ground while the enemy kept up a brisk cannonade, 
which, though distant, did a goexi deal of exetaition among 
the followers crowded together in the centre of the camp 
between the two lines of infantry, and it also killed or 
wounded fifty or sixty men in the ranks ; which so far got 
the better of his Lordship‘'s temper, that he determined to 
advance, and was giving directions to that ellbct, when 
Tippoo drew' off* his army. Then it w’as observed, for the 
first time, that a detachment with nine guns, supported by 
a very large body of liorse, had been concealed behind a 
rising ground, and, from their position, there is little 
doubt but that they were sent there by Tippoo to enter 
our camp, whenever we should leave it to advance iij)on 
him : they wx)iikl probably, in such a case, Imve taken sonic 
of our grain, and destroyed all our jiowder, w hich would 
have put an immediate period to tlie siege. 

Tippoo retreated about one o’clock : bad he waited hall‘ 
an hour longer, lie might have liad an opportunity of try- 
ing the success of his plans. A new battery of four 
eighteen-pounders was opened next day within three hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the fort ; two guns more w\^re after- 
wards added to it, 

Tlie fire of the enemy was now^ reduced to a thirty-two- 
poinuler from one of tlie ravelins, and a few small guns 
from the more distant bastions and some works in the co- 
vered way. An ap])roach was begun, and at midnight, on 
the 9()th, a parallel w'as completed within fifty yards of the 
sortie. At daybreak, Tippoo scenu'd to be dotennined to 
make a diversion in favour of the besieged : a detachment 
with four guns approached tow^ards the petrah on the w^st 
side, another with ton or twelve guns wais posted in a 
cy}>ress-gr()ve, about a tliousand yards to the eastward ; 
and at a little to the southward of it his whole army was 
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drawn up. Whatever his design was, he rcliiKjuished it 
when we got under arms ; and the right wing, under Co- 
lonel Stuart, advanced towards him : he was afraid, but 1 
believe with little rcascm, that the Colonel would turn his 
right flank, and he retreated iimnediatel}^ to his old ground. 
The party in the grove, being covereil by the fire of the 
fort, kept their statif)ii, and were observed all day to be 
busily employed in making embrasurei: in the bank of a 
tank to enfilade tiie batteries; and as three of the bastions 
of the gateway were now' breaclied, and our ]K)wder nearly 
ex])endcd, it was rt'solved to storm in the evening. The 
troops destined for this service were composed of all tile 
FiUropean grenadiers and light infantry of the army, 
supported by the 3(itli and 76th regiments. They w'ere 
commanded by Major S. Kelly, under the orders of Co- 
lonel Maxwell, who, as conimaruling officer in the pettah, 
had the entire rnanageinent of the attack. It was a clear 
moonlight night. 'J'liey left the trenches a little after ten 
o’clock ; and as tlu'y rushed forward by the s( 'tic' towards 
the breach, there was a very heavy but ill-directed fire from 
the ramparts and the covered way : after a little difficulty iu 
finding out the road ah'ug the top of the works which formed 
tile gateway, and passing w'ith ladders some gaps cut in them 
by the enemy, they ascended the main rampart with very 
little opposition, for no considerable body of the enemy' 
was formed near the lireach ; an irregular fire wliich had 
begun among them being soon stopped liy' the officers, they 
gave three clieers, which were heard as far as the camp : 
they advanced along the ramparts in two divisions, one 
to the right, and the other to the left, bayoneting every 
man they m(‘t : few <tf the guards e.<*.a]>ed, for the ram- 
])arts w'ere remarkably high, and hail few passages for 
descending. The enemy made scarcely any resistance, 
but every man endeavoured to save liimself : above three 
hundred were bayoneted in the Mysore gateway, tlie 
VOI.. I. I 
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passage of which was blocked up by tlie throng that at- 
tempted to get tliroiigli it. Above twelve hundred fell 
in different parts of the fort ; and among them several 
women and children, but as few as could be expected in 
the confusion of taking a place at night by storm. The 
Ivilledar, Ikihadu Khan, whom Tippoo had brought with 
him from Tisnaghcry, when he left the ('arnatic, was 
among the slain : he had in vain endeavoured to eollect a 
party to make a stand at the breach : he was forced to 
retreat, anil Mas followed by two soldiers, against whom he 
defended himself for some time M'ith his sword, calling for 
(juarler; but tiny either did not, or pretended not, to 
understand him. They conceived him to be Lally, and 
they shot him through the head, and stabbed him in many 
places Mdth their bayonets; his body, covered with a cloth, 
lay on the rampart the wdiole of the next day. It M^as 
visited by almost every man in the army, and all mIio saw 
it, were struck l)y the nobleness of its appearance. He 
was a tall robust man, about seventy years of age, with 
a M'hite beard descending to his middle; and he Mas 
altiigether one of thusc majestic figaires M’hich bring to the 
mind the idea of a ])rophet. All lirlng ceased, and in l(‘ss 
than half an hour from the beginning of the attack, we 
were in perfect possession of the fort. Tip[)oo was soon 
informed of its fate, and he marched off immediately. The 
greatest part of the garrison, being in llic covered May, 
made their escai)e to him : of tMo thousand that were 
in the fort, most were killed or taken. Our Joss did 
not exceed twenty men. Lord Cornwallis had many 
reasons to be anxious for the fall of liangalorc. It Mas 
stronger than liad even been sup|)()sed : the enemy had 
made near tM'cnty embrasures in the bank of the tank, 
to enfilade the batteries ; and thougli they could not have 
hurt the nine-gun, they would liave silenced the six-gun 
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battery, and killed many of the troops on duty, and he 
had not powder left for more than a day. 

The country round t!ie cainj) for several miles hail lKX‘n 
destroyed ])y the enemy, and presented nolhiui;’ l)ut a. 
naked waste of land. All the forai»e fjuiid in the ju'ttah 
had been consumed by the middle of the month. 1^'ive 
thousand of the ]>ul)lie bullocks liad died during' the last 
ten (lays ; and tlnnv btino-no slaughter cattle now remain- 
ing', near a hundred carriaoe-hnlloeks were taken every day 
to victual the lCuro])eaiis. Ills Lordsifip, from Ids uniform 
steady conduct, deserved success: In* never lost sii;!it of 
his ol)ii‘et to h)ll(jvv’ ^J'ij>poo ; ueillier did he in llie dilferent 
cannonades ever ])ermit a shot to hi‘ linurned ; but sonu‘ 
favourable cireiimslanees, w hieh lie eould not jxissibly have 
foreseen, also concurred to tlK‘ aceomiilishment of his view s. 
Tlie enemy were siirjirised : tliey expeeted tlie storm on tlie 
aOth, and were iirefiared ; but on llu^ filst, Tippoo haviniv 
encamped within the van^'c of their j;un>, tlney ihoueju 
themselves safe, and look no precautions to ‘hdeiul the 
breach ; and the noble dludi wliicli surrounded the fort 
liad not been carra^d in front of tiie j^alevvay : had wc* met 
with it there, it is not unlikely tliat, before we could have 
illled it up, we should liave l)een compelled, from want of 
amiiiLinition, to raise the siege. 

The next extract is from u lottc'r datt'd twelve 
miles west of naiigaiore, (itli duly, 1791. It is 
addressed, like tlie others, to liis fatlicr, and car- 
ries on the military history. 

After the fall of llangalore, it was h.irely possible, 
bad every thing been ready for advancing immediately to 
Seringapatam, to have reduced it before the time at which 
the western monsoon usually begins; but as it was ap- 

I 9 
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prehencled that, in case of a rupture in Europe, the Frcncl] 
would reinforce Ti])p()o, and as no great evil was expected 
to follow tlie failure of the enterprise, but the termination 
of the war fjom its success, it was determined to make the 
atteni|)t. It was first of all thought necessary to join a 
body of the Nizanrs cavalry, which liad been for some time 
blockading G u n jecottah . 

We left Eaiigalore (ni the 28th of March, and moved 
to the northward. Ti{)poo, who had marched the same 
day, not knowing we would take that direction, crossed 
our route by mistake, and lost one of his guns before he 
could get out of our reach. We continued our march, and 
the NizanFs General, Taje Wunt, after much irresolution, 
joined us on llie 12th of April, near Chintomany, with 
fourteen thousand horse. 

We reached Venkatgerry on the IStli, where we received 
a reinforcement, under Colonel Oldham, from the Carnatic, 
of live battalions of sepoys and a regiment of Ikmgal caval- 
ry; l)ut of bullocks, which were of no less importance than 
men, we got a very small supply. The number with which 
we bad gone against Bangalore bad scarcely been found 
sufficient for tliat service. Twelve thousand had died du- 
ring the cx})edition 5 and they had not becai rej)laced by 
more than three thousand. The distance to Seringapatam 
was double that to Bangalore, and there was every n'ason 
to suppose that the })lace itself was more ca]xible of de- 
fence; yet we did not hesitate to advance, in order to l)c- 
siege it, with slenderer means. We hurried away from 
the head of the |)ass on the 22d, carrying with us the Ni- 
zam’s cavalry; though we had already seen that tlicy would 
distress us greatly by destroying our forage, as they would 
not venture beyond our outposts to collect it ; and that 
they could be of no use to us, as the whole of them would 
not face five hundred of the enemy's horse. 
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We got to Bangalore on the 28tli, Tippoo inaveliing on 
our right about fifteen miles distant. His Lordship here 
found it necessary to call on the army to assist him in the 
grand design of reducing the enemy’s capital before the 
monsoon. Almost every officer cai ried, at his own ex- 
jiense, two or three bullock loads of shot or shells, and the 
Ni/am’s troops alone carried five thousand eighteen-pound 
sliot. 

The army left Bangalore on the 4th of May, with fifteen 
battering cannon ; and as it was known that Tippoo had 
laid waste the country on the routes of ("enapatam and 
Shevagunga, which are the best aiul the shortest for 
armies to advance to Seri ngapa tarn, we chose a third 
by (^ankanelly, which is both t!\c longest and the most 
difficult, because we hoped to find grain and forage; but 
the latter Ti[)poo burned as we approached; and the coun- 
try being narrow, woody, and confined on both sides by 
chains of hills, afforded little of the former. 

After mueh labour and fatigue, and the loss of a great 
deal of stores, wc came in sight of Scringa])atam on tlie 
13th, at a place called Aikary. We intended to have 
crossed the Cavery here, to join Ahercromby, who bad 
been for some tiiru; posted at rcriapatam wnth a consi- 
derable (juantity of rice ami a batti ring train. The pas- 
sage was too deep and loo rocky ; and there was no other 
below the fort, except one which led to the island, and 
which was covered by Tij^poo’s army in front, and by 
batteries in the rear. It became, therefore, necessary to 
dislodge the enemy, in order to reconnoitre it. They 
were strongly '|)osted, with their right to the river, and 
their left among a range of hills which ran nearly parallel 
to the Cavery, about two miles from its bank. Their left 
being the only part of their line that could he approached, it 
was determined to attack them there an hour before sunrise. 
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clistaiicT bet w mi the arinies was only six miles, but 
it was ten by the road which led from our ri^ht round the 
hills to their left. Six battalions of Juiropeans, and twelve 
of se])oys, destined for this service, mnrehed on the I kh, 
at eleven at ni<»ht; but the roads weie rendered so deep by 
an unconnnonly severe fall of rain, that they ditl m>t come 
in sight of th(‘ enemy till seven next morning. Tliey were 
then two miles distant, and we moved ra|)iclly to seize a 
lull which eomniamh'd their left. 'la])|)oo saw our design, 
and very alily eounteraeted it by jmshing forward (dim- 
mer id Din, who commanded his left wing, to neeujiy it — 
and favouring this operation bv sending a bo^ly or cavalry 
to charge our right as it yiassed a ravine ; wliieh obliging 
it to advance eautiouslv, gave time to his own troo|)s to 
take possession of the post, from whence they instantly 
eomnieneeil a warm laifilading lir(‘, while "J’ijijioo ilid tlie 
same in front. 

We suMered a good deal w^hil(‘ foj ining after passing the 
ravine. AVlienever tills was accomplished, tlie hill was at- 
tacked and carried, and the enemy driven, though not witli- 
out resistance, iiuo the island. Tippoo had not more than 
tliree thousand horse in tlie held ; lie himself showed much 
judgment and tleci.don in taking np his positions. 'J'liis 
was to he expected from his cliaractj r ; but tlu* conduct of 
his infant ry excited much surprise, 'i liey stood the fire 
of musketry, often till our troo])s were w itiiin a few yards 
of tlieni ; they (.lefondetl every ])ost ; they r.allied wlierever 
the ground was favourable; and, when at last driven from 
the field, they relreateil williout confusion. All this 
change of iKhaviour was, howa-ver, li'ss ownng perliaps to 
the improvi'ment of their discipline, than to other causes: — 
the strength of the ground, wliieh, being full of rocks and 
ravines, afforded them every where shelter, and made it diffi- 
cult to follow them ; and tlieir jiroxiniity to the island, the 
batteries of which covered them from jmrsuit. Our loss 
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was about six liundrcd killed and wounded, ^uid theirs 
probably not more. We gained nothing by the victory, 
but the liberty of looking at the island ; which it was not 
thought ]>rudent to attack, as the lateness of the season, 
and the want of j)ro visions, would not have allowed us to 
remain on it till the fall of the fort might be ex])ected to 
take place. We halted some days, and, on the J:I()th, en- 
camped at ('aniambaddy, on the Cavery, eight miles above 
Seringapatam. A strong detachment of the (‘iiemy was 
seen next day moving towards Peri[i|)Mtam ; and as, from 
the want of cattle, wc could not advance to join Aber- 
cromhy — and as the badness of the weather had pnt an 
end to every hoj)e of being al)le, at tins season, to besiege 
Seringa{)atam, we ordered the llombay army to retr(*at, 
w'liich thc’y did, leaving behind them all their sick and 
their battering guns, several of which they did not w^ait 
to d(‘sti-oy. 

AV"e had by tin's time lost the greatest part of our cattle : 
the guns bad for the two last marches been brought 
forw^aul with much dillieulty by the assistance of the 
troops, and the battering train had seldom got to its place 
before ten at niglit. Tfie weather too, whicli had been 
unfavourable ever since our leaving IJangalore, had now 
all the appearance of a settled monsoon. The remaining 
bullocks, it was apprehended, would hardly be able to 
drag the liehl-pieces back to Ihingalorc; and we had ojdy 
twelve days’ rice at half-allowance. In this situation, it 
became absolutely necessary on the 12f2d to hurst our 
heavy cannon, to bury the shot, to throw" the powder into 
w"ells, and to destroy all the other besieging materials. On 
the 24-th, after repaiiing the passage of the ford, two 
brigades crossed to favour tlie retreat of Abercromby ; 
and they were recalled the next day on the arrival of the 
advices of his escape. On the 2Gth, we set out on our 
return to Bangalore; marching but slowly, as the troops 
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were obliged to assist in dragging the guns, and in carrying 
the sick and wounded, for whom there were very few 
conveyances. Jb‘fore we readied our new canip, we were 
joined by a few liorseinen, who gave ns the extraordinary 
intelligence, that Piirserani llhow, and llurry Punt, with 
the Mahi-att.i army, were within a inarch of us. They had 
inarched above three hundix'd miles in four weiks; and 
though they had despatched near a hundred hircarras to 
give us notice of their approach, the roads wcie so well 
watched by Tippoo’s irregulars, that not one of them had 
ever reached us. Their coming, though too late to save 
our battering train, was, notvvillistaiicling, a very forlimate 
event for us : tbe}' gave us yirovisions and bullocks, 
whicli (Miabled us to remain for some weeks in the neigii- 
boLirhood of Seringapatam, and to recover our half-starved 
cattle by the wide range which their cavalry secured to 
them for grazing : had they not arrived, it is not easy to 
say what would have been our situation nou^ ; we must 
have marched every day to reaeli Pangahire on the Ith, 
till whicli time we liad provi.>ions at half- allowance. Most 
of the remaining bullocks would have died on the road ; 
and the troops would have got there with little else than 
their guns, which they must liave dragged themselves. 
Put as jJangalore contained but little grain, they could not 
have halted ; but after taking out a small supply, they 
must have eoiitinued their march to the ])ass near Amhore. 
Tlie Mahrattas would })robal)ly have kejit aloof. Tippoo 
would have followed us, and would jierliaps have pre- 
sented us from ever getting again beyond Bangalore, to 
wbicli wx* would have been obliged to carry supplies, as 
wx did to Vellore in tlie last war. 

From the date of the preceding, iij) to the 
month of Sej)tem])er, when tlie army" again ad- 
vanced upon S(‘ringapatam, Mr. Munro Avas cm- 
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ployed in the arduous and hazardous task of 
transporting stores from detaclied depots into 
camp. It was one of the busiest epochs in his 
military life ; insomuch that, as he infonus his 
sister, “he Avas sometimes for seven days toge- 
ther without ])en or ink, or any kind of bag- 
gage.” "i'et he a|)poars to have found leisure, 
even then, to keep up a regidar correspondence 
Avith almost every branch of his family. Tlierc 
is not one of these letters Avhich might not with 
j)erfect pro|)riety meet the public eye ; but the 
selection has already sAvelled to so large an 
amount, and so many yet remain to be inserted, 
that T am reluctantly compelled to confine my- 
self, on the ])rescnt occasion, to a few extracts. 

It Avill be seen that INfr. Munro, Avhen discuss- 
ing (piestions of public im])ortance, almost in- 
A'ariably addressed his letters to his father. Such 
Avas the case during the interval now under re- 
vioAV, Avhen the idea began to be entertained of 
a sjAcedy aceomm(»dation Avith Tij)poo. Against 
this arrangement JNlr. IMunro vehemently ar- 
gued. He pointed out the great advantages Avhich 
the ju’esent ])osition of the liritish ariu)’^ afllbrd- 
cd OA'cr a ])rince Aveakened by repeated de- 
feats ; and treated Avith the contempt which it 
merited, a notion then generally entertained, that 
the utter ruin of the kingdom of Mysore Avould 
proA’^e of serious injury to liritish interests. Of 
the Mahrattas, at that time held in profound 
rcsjject, he spoke as of barbarous hordes, totally 
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incapable of nicctini*- the Kritish in tlic field, or 
even seriously injuring the llritlsli territory by 
their inroads ; Avhilst the Nizavn he justly repre- 
sented as a cipher, in spite of the extent of his 
doininions, through the feebleness of his govern- 
ment, and the disinclination of his troo])s to adopt 
an improved systeni of tactics. It was not so, 
however, Avith res])cct to Ti|)])oo. Tie possessed 
an energy of charac-ter unknown to other Eastern 
princes, and ruled with arbitrary sway a peo])le 
anKHig Avhoin CA ery ini])rovement in the art of Avar 
Avas sedulously cultiA^ated. Such a man, lie con- 
tended. ought to be crushed at once, or at least so 
Aveakened as to render him for oA er innoxious; 
and the present sc'cmed to him to be the moment, 
of all others, best adajited for the aeconijilishment 
A)f that end. In a word, Mr. Mnnro derided the 
policy Avhieh Avould seek to maintain in India, 
Avhat is termed in bhirope, ‘•the balance of 
poAver;” and argued on the necessity and sound 
discretion of the A’ery system of con(|Uest into 
Avhich the East India Company Averc eventually 
ilriAdi. 

lie concludes a masterly discussion Avith the 
folloAving sentiments, as just as they are clearly 
expressed. 

Men read books, and because they find that all warlike 
nations have had their dowiifal, they declaim against con- 
quest as not only dangerous, but unjsrotitable, from a su))- 
position that the increase of territory must be always fol- 
lowed by a proportionable increase of expense. This may 
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1)0 true, when a nation is surroiiiulod by warlike neigh- 
bours, which, while it gains a province on one side, loses 
MS much on the other ; but there are times and situations, 
w'liere comjuest not only !)rings a revc'iuie greatly beyond 
its ex])ensc‘s, but brings also additional security. The 
kings of iMigland knew this when they attempted the re- 
duction of Scotland. T^here is, lio\\ ever, another cxamjde 
which would a|)])ly better to our position in the Carnatic. 
AVhen Spain was, in tlic last century, (‘iigaged in a war 
with h' ranee and I\)rtiigal, w<;uld not the* possession of tlje 
latter country have added much to Ikt strength and secu- 
rity, hy renmving cvc*rv p{).-.M])iiity of aitacK from tlic 
frontiers of Trance ? liy sui)dning tlie c‘oimtry l)elow the 
Ghauts, from J\iligatcl\(n'ry to Ambore, we have nothing to 
fear. The sea is beliind us, and in front we gain a strongiT 
barrier than we now have, >\hich would enable us to de- 
ftaid the couutrv with the present military estal)lisliment ; 
but as this, with ttie civil expenses, w(Mild l)e nearly equal to 
the winkle revt‘iiue of the country, let us ailvance to the 
Jvistna, and \vc‘ shall triple our revenue witliout having oc- 
casion to add much to our military force; because our 
barrier will tlien be both stronger and shorter than it is 
now. I do not mean that we should all at once attem|)t to 
extiMii! ourselves st> far, for it is at juvsent beyond our 
])ower ; but that ve should keep theobjecT in vie\v, tliougli 
the accomplishmeiiL of it should re(|uire a long series of 
^ears : — there is m) necessity for pieci|)it:Ltion. The dissen- 
sions and revolutions of the native governments. Avill point 
out th(^ time when it is proper for us to become actors. It 
can never ai‘rive wliile i ippoo exists : while his |)ower re- 
mains iininqiaired, so far from being able to extend our 
territory, we sliall be jierpctually in danger of losing what 
we have. AVhy tlieu not remove, wliile we can, so formi- 
dable an enemy ? But his system, if not broken, may in 
time be communicated to the successors of the Nizam, or 
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other Moorisli princes who may hereafter appear in the 
Deccan. If once destroyed, there is little danger of its being 
re-established : it would require w^hat may not appear in 
many ages — another IJyder ; and even he would be un- 
equal to the task, without the concurring circumstances of 
an European war to give him military skill, and a minority 
and a weak prince to give him a kingdom. Nothing can be 
more absurd than our regarding any of the nritive govern- 
ments as powers wliicli are to last for ages. It would not 
be surprising if all of tliem were to cease to exist in the 
course of twenty or thirty y<^‘urs. Let us then, while we 
can, make the most of the superior stability of our own go- 
vernment ; and if we are not, for inconceivable I'easons of 
state, to extirpate Tippoo, let us at least humble him, by 
depriving him of the Malabar coast. When cut oil* from 
all intercourse with Europeans, his political and jnilitary 
systems may linger on during his n‘ign, but will soon ex- 
pire under a suecessor. 

Mr. Mui)ro was not pcTsonally i>roseiit Avitb 
the army, eitlier during its advanec towards Se- 
ringapatam, or at the attack ii])on the Sultan’s 
lines on the night of the 6th of Fehriiary, 1792. 
His narrative of that affair, therefore, tliongh 
ably drawn up, I abstain from giving, ])artly be- 
cause it is avowedly^ compiled from the reports 
of others, and partly because it is not calculated 
to tlirow any additional light nj)on. a transaction 
with whicli tlie public is already well acquainted : 
blit the following supplement to it is inserted, as 
eminently characteristic of the peculiar turn of 
mind which, from the beginning to tbc end of 
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liis career, distinguished the writer. If there was 
one disposition more than another which he lield 
in sovereign contempt, it was that which, in too 
many instances, ])ronipts men to exaggerate the 
diflficiilties of an operation for the sake of en- 
lianciing tlie nuTit of tlieir own services in over- 
coming tliese difficulties. 

TO niS IJROTlIIiR, 

haiin-alorc, 25th February, 1792. 

I RMOl I’.S'l’Ki) Ml*. J loss to i-o])y ail account of 
the attack on Tippoo's lines, wliich 1 liad given liim, and 
send it to iny father; if ho docs not ho will lose notliing; 
ft)!* it was very imperfect, having been manufactured 
from at least a dozen of letters from camp; but most of 
them so (Hied with puerile, extravagant doscri])tions, that 
it was almost impossible to annex any distinct ideas to 
them, or to draw from them any rational conception of the 
battles 

I could never read one of thc?se letters watbout cursing 

heartily G and G , and tlic whole race of turgid 

authors, wdiose corruption has descended even to subalterns, 
and madt‘ language no longer answer its original purpose of 
con vey i 1 ig ideas. 

One fellow calls for tlie pen of a Homer, and tells you 
that Hritish arms shine resplendent."’ 

Another jioor man is quite overcome with tumultuous 
feelings, which, it w'ould appear, prevented him from 
giving utterance to any one of the thousand ideas wdiich, 
he asserts, crowded upon his mind to such a degree, as to 
deprive him of every faculty but —wonder ! In this un- 
happy state, he gives the following animated relation of the 
engagement :• — 
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Moonliglit — impregnable lines — batteries — ditelies — 
proud Sultan — ferocious tyrant — innumerable liorse and 
foot — bayonets — triLimj)hanl lieroes — bloody field — 
eternally emblazoned on the records of Fame!’’’ 

From such records you will hardly wish for any farther 
extracts. 

Soon aftcT the aboA e letter was despattdied. Mr. 
Mtinro joined tlie eainp before Seri) iijapa tain, 
Avbere be eontinued to do duty uikUt Cajitain 
Head, till liie peace. llis dchtil of tlie events 
whieb preceded the iK‘i;‘otiation, as well as bis 
sentiments tonehino* the ))oliev t>f tlie arrange- 
meiils entered into, are eontained in the sub- 
joined eoiunmni(*ation to liis father: — 

5>8tli April, 1702. 

I iiAvr: written you one or two short letters 
since the peace: they would have l)een longer had I liot, 
since tlie mouth of Janiiarv, lieeu empl()ye'd in a lahoi ious 
situation, which takes uj) so much of my time as to leave 
me none for private correspondence. I write from day- 
break till sunset, every day, and at night I am either en- 
gaged with idle peo|)le, or so much exhausted, as not to he 
able to think correctly on any subject. I am, besides, so 
little ])lcased with the ]K*ace, that I cannot without diffi- 
culty bring myself either to talk or write of it. VVlien 
hostilities ceased, TipjKio had no jiluce above the Ghauts 
from Gurrumconda to Seringa])atam. besides the former 
of these forts, lie had Gooty, Balhari, and ('hitteldroog; 
but all either so distant from the scene of action, or so 
weakly garrisoned, as to give him no benefit from holding 
them ; he had likewise Kisnagerry in the IJarramabl, which 
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was however, at this time, of no consequence in the opera- 
tions of the war, because its garrison was not strong 
enough to attack convoys coining from tlie Carnatic, and 
because tliat the Pedclanadurgum Pass, in the neiglibour- 
ho{)d of Ambore, being repaired, all convoys, after the 
month of September, look tliat road as the most direct to 
the army. lie liad lost the gri‘atest part of liis troojis hy 
deatli or desertion in the attack of his lines, and he him- 
self had lost his haughtiness, his courage, and almost every 
quality that distinguislied him, but his eruelty, wliich he 
continued to exereise every day on manv of the yirineipal 
oHieers of his government, particularly Jb'iimins, on the 
most idle suspicions, ’^i'he remains of his infantry were in 
the fort, and his cavalry on the glacis. Hi* ^lept at night 
in the fort, in the great moscpie, — for he never visited his 
palace after liis defeat on llie Gth ; and during the day he 
stayed on the outside amongst his horsemen, under a private 
tent, from whence he observed, with a sullen despair, his 
enemies closing in iqiou him from every side — i' he Car- 
natic army, on the north bank of the river, with their 
apy)roaches, which even on this side were carried within four 
thousand yards of the wall, and a strong detachment occu- 
pying the ])ctiah, and half the island. The llomliay army 
on the south side, about four miles distant, on the Peria- 
patam road. Purseram IJhow, after ravaging Piddanou 
advancing by rapid marches to fill uj) the interval between 
the riglit of the Bombay and the left of the Carnatic army, 
and com])lete the blockade, and no possibility of pro- 
tracting the siege, even by the most determined resistance, 
beyond fifteen days. In this situation, when extirpation, 
which had been so long talked oi\ .seemed to bo so near, 
the moderation or the policy of Lord Cornwallis granted 
l)im peace, on the easy terms of his reliniyuishing half his 
dominions to the confederates. Tippoo accepted these 
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conditions on the 24tli of February, and orders were in- 
stantly issued to stop all working in the trenches. The 
words which sjjvead such a gloom over the army, by dis- 
appointing not so much their hopes of gain as of revenge, 
wx're tlicsc : — 

Lord Cornwallis lias great pleasure in announcing to 
the army that preliminaries of peace have been settled be- 
tween the Confederate Powers and Ti]:)|)oo Sultan.'*' 

His Lordship probably at this time siipjiosed that every 
thing would soon he finally settled, and that he would he 
able in a few days to leave a sickly camp, wdicre he was 
losing great numlK‘rs of Europeans ; hut Tippoo continued 
to work with more vigour than before the cessation, and 
used so many delays and evasions in rat’fying the defini- 
tive treaty, that notwithstanding lii^ having already sent 
his two (‘Idest sons as hostages, and a million sltaling, it 
w'as believed that hostilitie.s would he reneNved, His Lord- 
ship furnished him with the means of protraction, by 
adopting a revenue, instead of a geograpliical division of 
his country. It was stipulated, that the Confederates were 
to take portions of his territories contiguous to their own, 
and by their own choice, which .diould amount to half his 
revenue. He was desired to send cait an account of liis 
revenues, that the selection might be made. He replied 
that he had none — that they liad all been lost at liaiigalore 
and otherplaces; but on being told, that in that case, the allies 
would make the partition agreeable to statements in their 
own possession, he sent out accounts in which the frontier 
countries were overrated, and all those in the centre of 
his kingdom, wdiich he knew he w^onld retain for himself, 
undervalued. The fabrication was obvious, not only in 
this particular, but also in his diminishing the total amount 
of his revenue about thirty lacks of rupees. The Con- 
federates however, after a few day.s, consented to submit 
to this double loss for the sake of y)eace. But Tippoo, 
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s+ftcr gaining one determined tt) try liis suceesb on 

some <»thers. The value of tlie whole had been fixed ; but 
on jirocceditig to fix that of the districts which were to be 
ceded, he tlirew so many obstacles in the way, that the 
Allies found themselves at last com])elled U) adopt the 
measure witii which they ought to liave begun. A list 
was sent to him, which iie was told contained half his (h>- 
minions; and lie was desired to ]nit hirr seal to it. After a 
delay (>!' two days, iu' replied that he would neither givt* 
up Ki>!inagerrv, St ir Klidroog, nor Gooty. llis unwilling- 
luss t(» part with tlu\se places, which ct)uld only be useful 
to liim in ;m oHbnsive war, convinced his Lordshij) of his 
liostile designs, and made him resolve to insist on their 
being surrendered : he (.‘ideivd parties to make fascines, 
a)]d the y«)ung })rinces to gt> next morning to llangalorte 
The Vakeels of Tippoo, seeing his sons marching olf at day- 
break, ran and called up Sir rlolm Kiamaway, and bt'ggvd 
that they might be detained till they should inform the 
Sultan, and get anotlicv final answer from him Ills Lord- 
ship, with his usual mildness, ]K*rmitted them to halt after 
they had proceeded about two niiles ; but still it was not 
till the Kith, thn'C days afterwards, tliat the Vakeels 
signed the treaty ; and it did not cojne out tilltlie 19 lh with 
the signature of Tip)KK>. So much good sense and mili- 
tary skill has liceu show n in the eouduct of tiie w'ar, that 
I have little doubt but that the peace ha:^ been made with 
eipud judgmeur. It has given u:s an increase of revenue 
amounting to tliiriy-nine and a half lacs of » iipees, which, 
though from Tippoefs mismanagement (>f hi:: finances, it 
lias iK)L ])roduced that lor some years past, will soon be 
easily alforded by the country; and b^ giving us yiossession 
of tiie Jhiramhaul, it has rendered it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for Tippoo to invade the Carnatic in future 
from the westwartl, — lor the passes from Mysore into the 
Baraiimau), liiougii good, arc fe w ; and though ru)l de- 

vor. T. K 
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fended by fortifications, there arc so inaiiy strong posts near 
them, that an invading arnjy must either lake them, which 
might require a wliole campaign, oi else leave them in tlie 
rear, and run the ri^i; of being starved by the loss of its 
convoys, "riiese are, no doubt, great advantages ; but 
because greater might have been with ease obtained, I 
cannot hel|> thinking but that something has been left 
undone. Why, instead of stumbling upon revenue ac- 
counts, could we not have traced our houndarv on the maj), 
taken sueli ) daces as suited us from theii political situation, 
sent him entirely above the Ghauts, and not left him in 
possession of Carore and Coimhiture, to plunder our 
southern provinces, whenever he shall find it convenient 
to go to war i' It is true, that the ])ossession of Pidigat- 
cherry will make it always easy fin* a Ilombav army to 
take Coimbitore, and force him above the (ihaiits, with 
the assistance of a Carnatic army ; hut to collect our troops 
is a work of some months, and in tliat time he may pass Tri- 
chinopoly, and ravage the Carnatic as far as Madras ; whilst, 
by driving off the cattle and inhabitants, he may render it 
difficult for us to ccpiij) an army for the field. If wc are 
in a situation to march, he will probably lose Bangalore in 
the first campaign ; but he will always be able to prevent 
an army without cavalry from b(*sjeging Seringapatam ; 
and while he can do this, he can force us, after an expen- 
sive war, to relimjuish our con(|uests lor ])eace. Wc 
ought, therefon', to have kept Coimbitore, and established 
a strong post at Satlimungalum, which w.ould have made 
an invasion on that side as impracticable as on that of the 
Barramahl. Tipjjoo being then without magazines in the 
low^ countries, and seeing strong posts in the neighbour- 
hood of all the passes, winch could defy his unskilful 
attacks, ar\d intercept his convoys, would have had no 
temptation to begin a hopeless war; but as the Allies must 
also have had a proportional increase of territory, it is 
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said that he would then have been redueed too low. He 
would have been more powerful than Hyder was when he 
usurped the (loverninent, and would have been as able as 
he to defend his possessions ; and if he was not, so niu-!li 
the better ; for every person who has seen his annv, and 
that of the other country powers, iriiist be eonvinetd how 
much is to be feared from the one, and liow little from 
the otlicr. 

liord Cornwidlis was apprehetisive that he sliould have 
been driven to the necessity of taking* Seri ni>a|>a tarn ; i\nd 
freiinenlly exclaimed, Good God ! what shall 1 do with 
this place I v.ould have said, Keep it as tlse best l>ar- 
rier you can have to your own countries ; and be conhdent 
that, with it, and such a frontier as tlie Cavery, skirted b}' 
vast ranges of rugged niountains, which make it impassable 
for an «anny, from Arakecry to (kiveryporam, no Indian 
power will over venture to attack you.’’’ But eveiy tiling 
now is done by moderation and conciliation; — at this rate, 
we sliall be all Quakers in twenty years more. 1 am still 
of the old doctrine, that the best method of making all 
princes keep the peace, not excepting even Tippoo, is to 
make it dangerous for them to disturb your quiet. Tins 
can be done by a good army. We liave one ; but as we 
have not money to pay it, we ougiit to have taken advan- 
tage of our successes for this purpose, and after r(‘ducing 
Seringapatam, have retained it and all the countries to llie 
southward and westward of the Cavery. By doing this, 
we could have maintained a good body of cavalry ; and so 
far from being left with a weak ami extended frontier, the 
usual attendant of conquests, we should, from tlie nature 
of the country, have acijuired one more compact and more 
strong than we have at present. If peace is so desirable 
an object, it would be wiser to have retained the power of 
preserving it ill onr hands, than to have left it to the ca- 
price of Tippoo. who, though he has lost half his revenue, 
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lias by no means lost lialf his power. He inquires nt? 
combination, like ns, of an able military governor, jieacc in 
Europe', and allies in this country, to enable him to pro- 
secute war successfully. He only wants to attack them 
singly, when he will be more than a match for any of them; 
and it will be strange if he does not find an opportunity 
when the Confederates may not find it convenient to sup- 
port the general cause. When we have a Cleneral of less 
ability than Lord Cc)rnwalli> at the head of the Govern- 
ment, (such men as we have lately seen commanding 
armies,) Tipjioo may safely try, hy the means of Gooty? 
Chitteldroog, and Hiddanor, to rt'cover tlu* conquests of 
the ]V1 ah rati as and the Nizam. If Loid (\)rnwallis himself 
could not have reduced Tijipoo without the assistance of 
the Mahrattas, — for tlua e i.s no doubt that without tlu*m he 
could never, after failing hack from Seringa])atam in May, 
have advanced again beyond Jhmgaloi\’, — if his integrity, 
his sound injuily judgment, and liis great military talents, 
could have done nothing, what is to be hoped for from 
those whom we may I'Xjieet to su},‘plv his room \Vt' cannot 

look for better than or or , 

men selected from the army as gn at military characters ; 
but thest‘ gentlemen tiiemselvi's are as well (‘onvinct'd as any 
private in tlu' army, liow cheap "J ippno lu ld them, and liow^ 
little ln)nour 1 k‘ could liave gained b\’ foiling lluan. Onig or 
ratluM* two, sallietl hn th : ;md after spouting some* strange, 
unintelligible stufl’, like ancient Pistol, and thi‘ ghost of a 
Jloman, lost tlu'ir magazines by forming theni in front of 
tlu? army, and llu'n sj)ent the remainder (j 1‘ the canijiaigri in 
running about the country, after what wa.s ludicrously 
called by the army the invisible power, asking, which 
way' the bull ran ? 

The other, in May last, on a detachment of Tippoo’s 
marching towards him without ever .seeing them, with an 
army siqierior to Sir Eyre Coote’s, at Porto Novo, sliamc'- 
fully ran away, leaving his camp and his hospital behind ; 
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ami ill ailvaiu-ing in rcbrnary, a second lime, when Tippoo 
had lost tile greatest part of his army, he allowed a few 
straggling liorsc to cut off a great part of his camp e(pii- 
page, and would have lost the whole had not Colonel 
Floyd been sent with a small detachment to bring him safely 
pa>t the ferocious I'ippoo- "Jdie Colonel found him as 
much dismayed as if he had been surrounded by tiie whole 
Austrian army, and busy in jdaeing an ambuscade to 
enteh about siK looties ; — he must have been a siinjile 
lc)(»(y ibat he cnuglu. Lord Cornwallis said one day, on 
bearing tiiai llie looties luid carried away nine ele'plianls^ 
near Sa\ eiuiroogg riuit they were the l>esl troops in the 
world, I'or tliat they were always doing soini'thmg ti) harass 
their enemies;” and I am confident that Tippoo has not 
lost a iootv in his army, wiio is not a better suUIier tiiaii 
any <?f tlioc three Generals. Had liis lairdship not ar- 
rived, Tip])oo would have been too much for them all, 
iiud their confederates at their back. These charMclers 
have led me out of my way, or I slum Id have said a great 
<leal more about the armies of the Native Powers, the old 
subject of Tippoo as a banier against tlie Mahraltas, and 
some oversights whit h Ins Lordship hail nearly committed, 
when he intended sending Medow'.s with a pari of the army 
to Assore to wait for him ; — but 1 feel myself getting blind, 
and am besides afiaid of losing the Manship, if I have not 
done so already. 

Your afrectionale. Son, 
(Signed) TiioMA.s MoNlio, 


It is scarcely necessary to uiention, tliat the 
definiti\ e treaty was no sooner signed and ratified, 
than tlie British army broke ii]), and the several 
divisions of which it w as composed returned each 
to its own presidency. 
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Large as the selection may apj)cai% Avliieh has 
been made from Mr. Mimro’s (‘orrespondence at 
tins ]}eriod, many highly intert'sting letters have 
been omitted, chiefly because they refer to (!ir- 
cnmstances long- gone by, or narrate events in 
which the public is not now likely to take nmch 
interest. In some of these, the o])inions of the 
W'ritcj-, touching the talents of the dilferent (ic- 
nerals under Avhom he served, are very ij-ci;ly 
given. He speaks of Lord Cornwallis, for ex- 
ample. as of a man ])os.scssed f)f more than mo- 
derate abilities, cool in tlu' hour of d.'ingcr, and 
not nnskilfiil in maiKeuvriiig; but by no means 
e/)m])etent to airange the im])ortant details of 
tlie commissariat, or happy in his system of 
magazines and de])ots. In like manner, his 
estimate of the military genius of Sir Kyre 
Coote is exticmely favourable; but with thc.se 
exce])tions, he says of tlu' officers employed from 
time to time in se])arate commands, that they 
Avere, one and all, totally' nnrpialified to 1111 so im- 
portant a trust. “ Xever having been jdaced,” 
says he, in situations Avhich recpiired the exer- 
tion of thought, Avlien they' Avere cast ashore in 
India, Avith Ti})poo in their neighbourhood, they 
Avere lost. They’ held his abilities as a (icneral 
too cheap — rated their oAvn too high, or despised 
the advice of those avIio, from greater experience 
in Indian AA’arfare, were Avell (qualified to give it.’’ 
^"et Avas he ])rompt to bestoAv praise, and ready to 
encourage hoj)es, Avherever there appeared scope 
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for tlic one, or reason for tlie otiior. Thus, of 
Colonel Floyd’s gallantry, he invariably speaks 
in terms of thc' highest eoniniendation ; n liilst of 
Colonels FullerUni and Kellj^ he makes fmpient 
mention, as of offieers from Avlioin great things 
might l)e ex])eeted, providing titting «)]>poi'tuni- 
ties for the dis])lay of their toh'nls wc'rc' alForded. 
Unfortunately, the one quitted India, and the 
other dii'd, before the ex])eetations of Mi'. JMunro 
eould be reali/ed. 

Xotiee has already been taken of .Mr. Munro’s 
excessive abliorrence of the ])ractice ot‘ exaggera- 
tion, to n liicli men enqdoyed in the Held are some- 
times addicted. One example of his mode of 
turning into ridicule the extravagant narratives of 
liis con tern ])oraries, has been given ; and many 
more are kept back, only from an a]/])rehension 
that a re])etition of such details might fatigue ; but 
thc following reasons assigned by himself for 
giving at length the descrijition of certain affairs 
in which he was engaged, are too characteristic of 
the man to be withheld. “ 1 have described these 
battles at greater length,” says he, bc'cause jiar- 
tial accounts, framed not from tin* impression 
made of them bv the scene itself, but from after 
exaggerated reports, to serve the jnirpose of jiro- 
curing honour, without <leserving it, have already 
apjieared in the jiapers of India, and will soon 
pass into those of l<airo))e, to be stared at and 
admired by members of Parliament. 1 have seen 
some piddic letters near the truth, but in general 
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they are so Avido of it, that 1 have renounced 
an o])jnion Avliieli I once held — that they are tlie 
best dociinu'nts of history.” 1 may he y)ernntted 
to add to this, that from the connnencement to 
the close of his career, the idea of aiming' at dis- 
tinctions Avhich he was conscious not to liave me- 
rited, was of all others the most abhorrent to the 
])rjnci|)les of Sir Thomas Mimro. ..Ambitious lie 
doubtless Avas ; — Avliere is the man of real talent 
who is not ambitious? — l>ut iiis ambition urged 
him to /it.scri'i: honours and rewards; by no means 
siirre])titi<»usly to poKan-e tliem. 1 (‘annot better 
close this eha])te)' than b\’ tlie insertion of tlie fol- 
lowing Ic tiers to his brother : they are re])let(* 
with fine feeling and admirable vieAvs ol‘ human 
nature. 


ro MIS t;;;ii'iu!:i{ 

ni.M! .lAMliS, 

hr is now a gcod while siiae I wrote you, — hut 
you never toh! me wlutlier or not you reeeivisi my last 
lettei'. 'i our sileuee, ! am afraid, is ('wiiig to had hc'altli, 
or tiu- e()uso(|ueuee of it, — low spirits. Grali.uu tells me 
tliat he has heim ill, and tliat you are hut jioorly, and 
that he thinks Kishnagerry unheallliy : hut if there are 
not otik’r inslanees against the ])l:iee, your case and his 
are not sidlieient to eondeinn it. You gave me no answer 
w hat steps you were taking to get a horse, or if I should 
writ'.’ to (.'aptain Dallas ahoiit one’ for you. A’our anxiety 
after home will leave you hy degrees. I had as much of 
it as you for a yeai after my arrival ; hut having good 
liealtli, anil somelliing to take up my allention in eanip. 
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it soon left nie. Nothing is so hnd ns moping and shut- 
ting yourself (unless absolutely unable to go out) up from 
society. You should mix with all meit, and enter into 
all iKjyish amusements, and not suppose t!nat it is lu c ssary 
to imitate' llie /ornialily of tlw* learned in liiiro])c. You 
have a strange, or, rather I should say, ill-lbuiuled idea, 
— lor ninny y^mng peojde have it, — that Inippiness is to be 
found only in living in retirement with a few of our seliool 
or college Isiends. Nothii^g can Ire more absiiid than such 
a. sentiineni: eiir aitaehment to viwly aetjuainiances is as 
rrei|ueiitly ov'i.,g to dianee plaelng us toget lu i , -~-lo heiug 
en -ageti iii lie.- sioav* stmlus t;r anui;.-. nieiit s, as to v. cii'th 
or mcii' oi’ any Ivsnd. Sin li /rieiuls are not seb'c ted; and 
ilvereTore nu-n, as \'-',rv .'uivaiiee- in drop l!iem for 

they think better of; an'.! if they retain an allcetion 
for any of*lhem, it i.s perhaps only lor one or two Avho 
may jiossess those (jualities whi<‘h they weaald wisli eliosen 
friends to possess, iheitgh it may liave bi'on eireumstaiu'es 
very ilifferent from thost' luiaiities that lirst foimed the 
altaehmciu. I f among your sehool-frieiids there are many 
who are werthv ef a warm friendship, you have been 
more fortuniUe tiian I ; for though 1 was hapjiy with my 
conopanions at home, when I ])ass tliein in review, and 
iveolleet their habits, tempers, and dispositions, I can 
hardly see more tiian one or two whose loss I can >vith 
reason regret. Wh.itevci you may think now, you may 
be assured that those w'ho have now tlu' first ])lace in 
your esteem will give way to objects more deserving, 
because chosen when your discerumeut was more mature. 
It must be confessed that there is a satisfaction in the com- 
pany of men engaged in the same ])ursuits with ourselves; 
but it docs not follow that they alone arc deserving of our 
friendslii]), and that there is no happiness in the society 
of other men. I like an orientalist, a ])olitician, a man 
that walks and swims, or plays lives, because I like all 
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these tilings nivsclf; hut I at the same time have perhaps 
a greater IVieudship for a man wlio cares for none of these 
amusements. Your afleetioiiate Brother, 

(Signed) TlluMAS MUNRO. 

You siionld learn to play whist to pass the evenings. 


TO riiii; sAMJi. 

[A eoiitiniuition of the Mihjects discussed in the last, j 

Orcollnh. i?5)lh October. 

MV i)I':au jamI'S, 

1 IIAV r: ivceivc'd your letters of tlie lOth and 
18th, and also one from your iVieiul Mr. Bryden. Your 
mutual attachment is a |M*oof of liie gootl disjiosition of 
both, and I wish your desire of continuing togellier could 
be effected without injury to eitlier; hut this, from the 
nature of the service, can only be done while at llie Gene- 
ral Hosyiital, where no man can wisli to remain, except with 
the view of gaining some experience of tlie country jirac- 
tice. But there arc other claims iijion you besides tliose 
of frlcnd.ship. The exyicnse of your ouUit was consider- 
able, and our father is in no situation to p.ay it off. To 
enable him to do this ought to be your first object. A 
vacant situation now presents itself, which if you can se- 
cure, it may be tlie means of attaining this end. The loth 
battali(m wants a surgeon, and I iiave written to Mr. 
Duflin to get you a|)|)c)inted to it. If you succeed, you 
will liave no cause to regret the loss of yoin- friend : 3^011 
will be under an intimate friend of mine; and, what is bet- 
ter, a most excellent man, — Captain Alexander Head ; 
and you will also have as a companion your townsman 
George Kippen. With them you will not find yourself 
among strangers, but; in two days, more at liome than you 
have been since y/ u left (Jlasgow, Your backwardness to 
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noin^ into c*<)mpan\^ is, 1 suspect, almost ns strong a motive 
as friciulshij) for your uisliing to remain at Madras; but 
3 'OU will liiul that there is no occasion for that kind of 
diffidence wlicn you come here. And I slu)uld likewise 
hope, that by moving about, and having less cmploymee.t 
than at Madras, your liealth vtill im])rove. 

Vour afleciionate llrotlier, 

(Signed ) Ti I < ? s. iM v N n o. 

The following* extracts from letters addressed 
to the same indi\idiia1, on his first arrival in 
liulia, possess too mneli sterling* merit to be 
omitted. Tiiey deserve to be studied Iry all 
young* men, when first starting into lif(\ — 

Thougli I an^ in many respects, a greater boy tiian 
vou ; yet, as I have had the start of yoJi in this country, 
I will venture to give you some hints. Do not wontler at 
any tiling you see ; or if you do, keep it U) yourself. Du 
not pester ^leople with cpicstions about me, for men in ge- 
neral are as inucli disgusted with liearing a [lerson talk of 
his relations as of himself. My father says you are diffi- 
dent. 1 rejoice to liear it ; for it is a fault more easily cor- 
rected than forwardness. Vou have no reason to be alariu- 
ul at what is colled Luipclung uiil into the world. A little 
exyiericnce will convince you, tliat it is ceuiposoil neither 
of wiser nor of better people than you have seen in small 
circles. Dlay your own ciiaractcr witliout affectation, and 
be assured that it will soon procure vaiu friends. Do not 
distrust your own medical skill ; if you do, you are a won- 
derful doctor. In this country, a good understanding, 
sound principles, and consisteiicy of cliaracter, will do more 
for you than a thousand discoveries concerning muscular 
motion. 
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Again — 

If you arc ordered to remain at Madras, you will not, I 
am convineed, despise the country practice like some young 
men, because it differs from tliat of Europe; but be dili- 
gent and aelive in the discharge of your duty, as the best 
means of establishing your character, and recommending 
yourself to your superiors. I liope you have too much 
sense to visit punch-houses, and too much spirit to get 
drunk. You will find books enoimb at Mr. Ross’s to 
amuse you when y{)U are not attending to more urgent bu- 
siness ; and if you want exercise, you have a delightful walk 
on the sea-shore. 
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ClIAPTKll III. 


A]i[i()iiitnK‘nt to (Ik* T^fveinie Di Colont l lirad. 

— Letters from the Banmiliaid. — S(‘t'oii(I war with 
— Fall of St‘i ini;apahiiii. 


A\'r, have hitherto followed the fortunes of 
Mr. Munro as a soldier actively ctn])loved in the 
Held, and made a selection from Ins eorres])on- 
denee, chiefly Avith a vicAv of ilhisirating his feel- 
ings and turn of thought, whilst in the imme- 
diate ])resence of the enemy. A\'c come now to 
a new era in his career, Avhen, being aj)|)ointed to 
assist Ca])tain Read in the arrangerneiit of the 
ceded district of Rararnhaid, he may he sai<l to 
have passed, for a time, from the military to the 
civil service. The circim! stances under Avhich so 
gi’cat a change Avas effected arc nairrated in part 
hy himself; hut of certain important matters, of 
which he has given no account, it will he neces- 
sary to say something. 

Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
perfectly true, that in the year 1792 there Avas a 



deplorable dcficdency among the chdl serv'^ants of 
the Company, in acquirements, the ])osscssion of 
wliicli is now justly esteemed indis))ensable in 
jjersons employed in the administration of judicial 
and revenue allairs, .(\cciistomed to trust entire- 
ly to their native assistants, veiy few collectors or 
magistrates were accjuainted with the languages 
of the country, or knew any thing of the habits, 
customs, dispositions, or ])rejudiees of the ])co])le 
entrusted to their care. ^Vll public business was, 
in consecjuence, earned on through the instru- 
mentality of interpretc'i-s, against whose fitlelity, 
though strong doubts might be entertained of it. 
no charge could be brought. Now, tliough such 
a state of things might exist, and did ('xist Vv ith 
comparative liarmlessness, at the l^residency, and 
within the narrow tract immediately attached to it, 
where the people had long been liabituatcd to the 
British system, and were bec(*me in a certain de- 
gree reconciled to it, any attempt to introduce it 
into a ])rovince like Ih.e Barramahl would have 
argued aii excess of infatuation in the authorities 
which made it. 'Fhe inhabitants of the Barra- 
mahl were pidncipally Hindoos, who for ages had 
been guided by their own customs. Of the Com- 
])any, or of its mode of acting, they knew nothing ; 
and they were moreover, at tliis parti ciibir juncture, 
labouring under the miseries incident upon having 
their country made the theatre of recent war. I’o 
have committed to men ignorant of their dialect 
the charge of introducing among them the Com- 
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pany’s autliority, would have been an act of absolnte 
insanity. lA)rd Cornwallis was not the person to 
fall into a blunder so gross as this ; and he conse- 
quently made choice of military men, of whose 
fitness for tlie task he had obtained tlie most sa- 
tisfactory proofs, to reconcile the ])eoplc of llarra- 
mahl to their new masters. On this accoimt it 
W’as, that Ca])tain Head received his ap))oijitmcnt, 
in preference to any of the revenue oflicers pro- 
jierly ho called ; and he, for the very same reason, 
chose as his assistants Ijicutcnant JMunro, Avith 
two other military gentlemen. 

The .sensation ci'cated by these arrangements 
among the ciA’il servants at Madras was very 
great. No instance of the kind had ever occurred 
before; and the pai’ties passed by, regardless of the 
causes which led to it, spoke loudly of the whole 
transaction as a heavy grievance. Perhaps there 
AA%as nothing’ extraordinary in this. It very sel- 
dom ha])pcns that men see things in their proper 
light, at tlie instant when a real or imaginary 
aflfont is receiv^ed; and the Madras civilians Avould 
have incurred no serious blame, had they content- 
ed themselves Avith a fcAv jiassing ex})res.sions of 
discontent. Put unfortunately the matter ended 
not here. Tliere arose an excessHe jealousy of 
the militaiy in general, and of the individuals thus 
emplo5’'ed in the I’eveuue department in particular, 
which ceased not to A\'ork long after they had 
shown themselves in every respect qualified for 
the duties imposed upon them. ToAvards Mr. 
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Munrt*, indeed, it eontiinied to operate with 
marked bitterness tlirouglioiit the i*einainder of 
his jnd)lie life, and its violence a])])eared to obtain 
fresh strength according to the })rogress Avbich he 
made from one jH)st of lionoiir to another. Vet 
let justice be done to tlie civil servants. All 
were not actuated by un\vt)rtl»y feelings, whilst 
a s 2 )irit of ('undation was stirred u]) 'whicli has 
produced the ba])|)iest ctlects, by inducing them 
to apply diligently to those studies, their back- 
wardness in which aloiu' brougiit u])on tlicin the 
disgrace of which tiiey complained. 

It was in the month of j\pril, 179-, tliat Mr. 
JMunro enterc'd upon tiie duties of his new ol- 
fice, whieli he continued to discharge', uj) to the* 
spring of 1799; and perhaps tluTC Avas no ])eriod 
of his active life on which lu‘ ever looked back 
AA'itii greater sutisfaclion. it is true, that his 
duties were ueitlier few nor uniin])ortant. lie- 
sides the care of aitending to tlie iVAejjue ac- 
counts, and of keeping u]) a constant oiiicial 
correspondence Avith the Hoard, Mr. Mnnio was 
under tlie necessity of travelling continually from 
one part of his district to anotiier, for the puipose 
of ascei taining from [)ersonal o'oscrvution tlie con- 
dition oi“ the j)co])le, and tiie caj)abilities and 
proiiuce of the s(dl. Yet tlie climate appears 
to haA'e been favourable ; tiie face of the eunntry 
was agreeable ; and the means ('f inteivourse wntli 
Knrojiean society, if not ain])le, Avere at least not 
absolutely Avanting. The eonscipieme AAas, that 
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almost all Ins letters, dated from various stations in 
tlie liaranihaiil, breathe a spirit of imeeasini;’ eheer- 
fubiessand f>‘ood-lnimoiir, Avlietlu'r they discuss, as 
those addressed to his father usually do, subjects 
of Indian or European politics, or refer to points 
of literary or philosopliical imjuiry, as not iinfrc- 
(piently occurs in liis correspondence with liis 
sister. The followinij letter to his fatlier, ainon^' 
other matters, gives an account of the cir- 
cumstances Avhich led to his aceej)tancc of civil 
employment, and may therefore, not inaptly, be 
placed at tlic' head of the ])rescnt selection. 

Deninipoory, lltli A])ril, 17!)3. 

i)i:ar sn?, 

Ir will 1)0 iiiinocopj^ai y to say Vniul) of my self, as 
Jaaios^' will toll you ovory tliinpi; you can wish to loiow 
rospcotini;; mo ; iuul also (loorno Kippon, of w]i{)m you are 
so anxious that I should make honour.ihlo montion. I 
believe I have already lold you, that I am jnu'haps more 
indebted to him tliau to Lord Cornwallis, or any body 
else, for my pn seut. apjiointment ; for 1 declined once or 
twice (Captain Jlead\s proposals for acting with Iiim again, 
between the months of July and October 175)1, because the 
eoni lusiou of the Avar, at tbat time, appeared still chstant. 
I tliouglit it improj>er to cpiil the grand army to join a. 
detachment, cmphiyed only in the escort of provisions, 
and ahvays far removed from the scene of -iction. Head, 
IiowevcT, thought it a Avant of friendshi]A, and applied for 
other assistants. His Lordship refused them : Kippen, on 
this, immediately set to Avork ; puflie I mo off* every Avhere, 
as he does in Glasgow; talked and wrote to Read and me; 

* One of his brothers, who returned to Europe at this time in 
hud health. 


VOl.. I. 
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and at last persuaded me to write that I had no objections 
to being employed in the revenue. The moment this was 
done, I was ordered to join Read at Bangalore. I for- 
merly gave myself the merit of having been entirely in- 
fluenced in this affair by the accounts of your situation at 
home ; but had Kippen not exerted himself, I would 
certainly not have (juitted the army ; so that you sec I 
have some reason for being “ proud of my IViend/"’ You 
must not take all his expressions about me in a literal 
sense : he is so great a politician, that he thinks it neces- 
sary to make use of parliamentary-constitutional language 
on all occasions. A proud day, pniud of my honour- 
able friend,” are not reserved for me alone — every man 
that he meets with becomes, almost at the first blush, 
entitled to such honourable distinction ; he wishes that 
people should not only be on good terms with themselves, 
but also with him ; and both these ends he acconiplishes, 
by being proud of his friends. When liis reports arc 

confirmed by and other Indian travellers, you 

will Iiardly su.spcct that they have ^'ery little foundation. 

The is a vvortliy man, and was mucli esteemed in 

tills country ; but I jierceive by your letters, that his good- 
nature sometimes gets the better of his sincerity : — liut 
wliat could he do ? you anticipated his answers to your 
(juestioiis, and lie was too polite to contradict you : you 
will perhajis not let me off so easy, when 1 tell you that 
he is a greater stranger to me than to you ; and that you 
had more conversation with him at your first meeting, than 
I have had in the whole course of our accjuaintance. I 
don’t remember ever having been in company with liim. 
I have sometimes rode in a crowd wuih him on the march 
during Ilyderis w^ar ; and I believe the only tete-i-tete I 
ever had with him, was on Owen’s exjiedition, when one 
of my legs swelled in consequence of standing all night in 
a torrent, that came down ujion us in a narrow valley -ho 
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attended me constantly twice a day for about a Aveek, till 
I got well. From all this^ I could not lune sup])oscd 
that lie could have given you any other information about 
me tlian that we once had some very interesting coin^cr- 
satioii on fomentations. 

I mcntioiicd to you, in a former letter, tlic amount of my 
allowances, and tliat l>eyond them 1 cfinnot get a sixpence. 
I observe tlie (Tlasg-ow politicians have given a large for- 
tune to Captain .Read, and some pirkl/t^s io me. Re ad is 
no ordinary charaeler ; he might, in Mysore, have amassed 
as nuicli monc)’^ as he chose, and by fair means too ; but lie 
Avas so far from taking advantage of bis situation for this 
purpose, tliat he even gave u]) his bazaar, and many other 
percjuisites of his niilifary command, and received nothing 
but his prize-money and commission, Avhich altogether, I 
belieA e, anjoiinted to about six thousand pounds. What- 
ever I might have done had I been left to myself, T could 
get no ])ickliigs uiuler such a master, Avhose (’.onduct is in- 
vaiiabl}^ regulated by priAMti bonour and tlie public inte- 
rest. Tlicse, and an up. wearied zeal in Avliatcver lie un- 
dertakes, coitstilute the great features of Ids character. 
The enthusiasm in tk.e pursuit of uational object^, wbicli 
seizes other men by tits and starts, is in him constant ami 
uniform. 'JMiese (jualities, joined to an intimate Ivdoaa- 
ledgt? of' the language and manners of the people, and a 
hap])y talent for the investigation of every thing connected 
with revenue, eminently jualify him for the station which 
he now^ fills Avith so much credit to himself and benefit to 
the public. He Avill however, I am afraid, be removed in 
March, or, at the farthest, July 1794, in order to conform 
to system, Avliich requires that civilians only should be col- 
lectors. I have urged lura to address Lord Cornwallis, to 
solicit a continuation in office ; but I don’t believe he will 
<loit;^is principle is to exert himself, and to leave it to 
Government to discover the necessity of employing him. 
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When we were togetlicr at Seringapatani, during the ces- 
sation, I prevailed on him to apply for tlje management of 
the Barainliaul. His Lordship replied, that he could not 
venture to interfere, for it would bring all the civilians on 
liis head. He however, a few days after, actually sent 
him a commission, to command the forts in the cedc^d pro- 
vinces, and to settle the revenue. Ileael was, however, of 
opinion, and I believe lie was right, that Lord Cornwallis 
would have done this of himself, without any solicitation on 
lus part. 

(Signed) Thomas Munko. 

The following is addressed to bis sister, and 
breathes the same lively but reflective spirit Avliieli 
gives a tone to all liis ligliter eoi respoHdeuee. 

Kislmagherry, 2M »Ianuary, 1793. 

DEAR ERSKIVE, 

Daniel, after all bis disafipointments, is, I be- 
lieve, in a fair wav of doing well ; be is engaged in the 
indigo business, which has lately become of great conse- 
([uenee in Bengal, and is still rapidly increasing; and I 
imagine he attends closely to it ; for Alexander says no- 
thing of his liaving made excursions for several months. If 
be can ordy, in the course of a year or two, get clear of 
debt, and make a little money of his own, there can be no 
danger afterwards; ftn- it is probable that success will give 
him a confidence which will not be shaken by any trilling 
losses be may in future experience. Alexander says, how- 
ever, that be is the most desponding of inoi’tals, and that 
be is always foreseeing calamities that neviM* happen. ^Fliis 
is (juitc different from me; [nr, though I liave been half- 
starved for these dozen years, I liave never ceased to look, 
with great coi':fidcnc(^, for some .signal piece of good for- 
tune ; and though I have, to be sure, been mistaken, this 
has had no other effect than that of making me more san- 
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guino ; for I don’t reason, as pi liloso pliers do, from analogy, 
and other siieh matters. I don't say, had luek to-d:iy, and 
worse to-morrow ; hut rather, that hail liiek, like other 
thmgs, must have an end, — that mine having already lasted 
so long, is a strong argument that T cannot have much more 
of it; and that I may therefore, like Qiiixole, very reason- 
ably sujipose myself to he on the jioiiU of achieving some 
rare adventnivs. And should I ‘i’(> on for another dozen 
years in the same way as the last, my eonfldenee will 
hardly be diminislud. \\\ rc it ]>ossihle tliat I could, by 
any supernatural means, he informed that I should never 
he iiulejKTident in my fortune, it would not, I believe, sit 
vivry heavy on my mind ; for I have considered veiy se- 
riously the consequences likely to follow my acijniring 
what is called a moderate fortune, and I have doubted if 
1 should be more happy with it than 1 am without it. 

After ?|)ending a great part of my life in India, I should 
not easily reconcile myself to sitting down C|Liietly in a corner 
with people among whom, as I sliould begin m3 acquaint- 
ance so late, I shouUl perhaj)S always remain a stranger. 
Should the want of society tem])t me to fali in love, and 
get a wife, such a change would, I fear, add little to my 
ha])piiU‘ss. Would it not be a very comfortable matter, 
about the end of the century, to read in the Glasgow 
(■ourier — “ Yestciday was married Lieutenant Munro, the 
eldest subaltern in the East India Company’s service, to 

IMiss , one of the? eklest maiden ladies of this ])lace. 

Tlie ceremony was performed by the llev. i’vlr. , in 

the liamshorn, and immediately after the haj)]'}' coujjle,’"^ 
&c. I have no relish, I suspect, for what is called domes- 
tic felicity. I could not endure to go about gossiping, and 
paying formal visits with my wife, and then coming home 
and consulting about a change in our furniture, or j>hy- 
sicking some of tlie squalling children that rrovidence 
might bless us with. You will say — You will be a more 
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respectable character at hoivic, settled with your family, 
than wandering about India like a vagalmnd."' But] I 
cannot perceive that the one situation is more creditable 
than the other. Men, in general, go liome, and stay in 
this country, for the same reason — to ])Iease themselves — 
not to raise their own or ilie national character ; and tlic 
greater part of them go to their graves Avithout having done 
either much good or mucli harm in tliis world. AVhy 
should I be eager to scrape together a little money, to go 
and linger through twent}^ or tliirty dull years, in a family 
Avay, among m}^ relations and neighbours? In a ])lace 
like Glasgow, I sliould be tired in all eomi)anies with dis- 
putes about the petty polities of the town, of which I know 
nothing; and anecdotes of families, in wh.ose concerns I 
am no Avay interested- Among the merehants, I should be 
entertained with debates on sugar and tobaeco, e\cej)l 
Avhen some one touched upon cotton, whicli wa)iild give 
me an opportunity of opening my mouth, ami letting tlie 
company know that I liad been in India, and seen one 
species growing on bushes, and another on trees taller than 
any that adorn the Green. After thus ex])ending idl my 
knowledge, I should not again venture to interrupt the 
conversation. Should I, after being tired of preserving 
silence among these gentlemen, saunter Lnvards the Col- 
lege, for the purpose of having soine discourse on general 
topics of literary taste, of which men in all ^professions may 
talk, and, in some measure, judge ; here I should eneoiui- 
ter the ])re)udices and dissensions of small societic's. If 1 
spoke to Mr. iliehardsou of Macheth, he would probably 
start, and reply in a fine frenzy — John Anderson hath 
murdered sleep!’" — and send me home in amazement, like 
Hamlet, with each particular hair on end.'*'* After mak- 
ing my escape from the professor of the “ rolling eye,’* 
should I give uj) the men in despair, ami hasten to some 
of my old female accjuaintances, to see if they talked any 
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thing nearer the level of common understanding, I slumUl 
very likely find them in high argument on some abstruse 
point of the mitre and pine-apple scliisms. 

In a place filled with nothing but sectarians of some 
kind or other, 1 sliould searcli in vain for any rational 
entertainment ; and, instead of congratulating myself on 
having been able to return and live in my native country, 
I should look back with regret to tlie society and the 
interesting wars of India. It is this circunistaniv, — the 
not jjcrceiving any new sources of lionour or liappiiiess 
that eoidd arise to me from the possession of money, that 
makes rne indifferent about it, any liirtlier than just to get 
cnougli to ])lace me above want. ]\ly indifierence, Iiow- 
ever, is only confined to a moderate fortune ; it dots not 
extend to a great one ; for that would enable me to spend 
niorj(‘y without troubling myself much about accounts, and 
to live in any part of the world I should like best. I could 
have my town and country-house, where you might dis- 
play^ your taste wltliout beggaring me. AVe should look 
out for a spot with plenty ol wood; rocks and water would 
be wanting to complete the landscape, — but these are easily 
found in Scotland. 

After putting you in possc.ssion of these three great eUv 
incuts of natural beauty, I should expect that you would 
lay out the pofici/^ and that you wouhl manage your rocks, 
and woods, and cascades, in such a way as to make me 
fancy myself in Arcadir, or the Candia of Mr. Savary, or 
the fabulous 'I'inian of Anson ; and if they v/ere not to my 

taste, I should entreat James’s poetical friend, Mr. , 

to celebrate both you and them in his unwieldy numbers. 
But we can talk more of this when some of my dreams are 
realized. James has, I believe, said every thing you can 
wish to know of himself and me. I expect your chef- 
d\euvre, Margaret’s picture, in a few days, from Madras. 

Your affectionate Brother. 
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]\Ir. James JMiuiro, to Avltoin several of tlie 
letters introduced into tlie ])recedinj>’ (*lia])ter arc 
addressed, was a young man of exec'edingly de- 
licate constitution and sensitive mind. After 
vainly struggling, for some time, against the in- 
fluence of a tropic'al climate, he Avas coni])clled at 
la.st to (|uit the country, in which his ])rospects, 
had he been able to remain, Avere becoming daily 
more and more bright. The folloAving obserAa- 
tions, suggested by that event, contain so much 
truth and genuine philosojdiy. that I transcril)e 
them at leuf'th. Thev are contained in a letter 
^vllich is tuklrossed to Mr. ISrunnKs sister, aiul bears 
(late A})ril, 1793- 

The first })art of this letter is missing’. 

I consider life ns valnnblo, niercly in proportion to the 
comforts and ])Ieasiirt‘S it aflords ; and I would ratluT liave 
them strewed tlirougli its whole course, than treasured up for 
its last remnants. It appears to me little luMtei tlian mad- 
ness for a man to expend Ills best days in toiling lliroiigli a 
perpetual succes>ion of irksome scenes, from the absurd liope 
of retiring to hapiiiness, wlien tlie period of enjoyment is 
gone. If James, liy visiting Europe again, acquire one idea, 
or an liour of comfort more than he could liave done by re- 
maining in India, I shall think him well employed — much 
better llian if he had, while lingering under a j^aiuful disorder 
in this country, aniassc d a large fortune in the course of a 
number of years, and retired at an advanced age, among his 
relations, to build a house and take a wife ; as if he lived 
only for yxisterity, or as if we were all created, like Jews in 
the Old 'Vestainent, solely for the purpose of filling up so 
many links in a chain of prophets. The two next years 
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will be probably tbehapjjiestof all James's life, aiul those to 
wliicli he will hereafter, with most fondness, hjok back, 
instead of two years of constant pain under the burning 
rock of Kishiiagerry ; he will recover his health, and return 
to his friends and native country, when he has been long 
enough absent to make him impatient to see them, but not 
to tliminish Ids attachment. lie will sail, I hope, in the 
King George', in the first week in May. ^'ou will find him 
as Scottish as ever : he will however, I dare say, presume 
u]>on his travels, and venture to correct your pronuneia- 
tion, and perha])s even ourfather’s in the Sunday evening 
sermons. 


'rhe folltnvitio; letter to liis ftitlier speaks for 
itself. It is only iii'cessarv to observe, thiit his 
relatives, with ntitural pride, h;ul on scvertil oeea- 
sions eomiminiciited his reintirks on revenue mat- 
ters to melt ill power, — a custom Avhich he very 
judiciously discourages. It was writleit during 
one of Ids oHiciiil tours, and bt*ar.s date 

bank of the Cavery, oppttsite to Erode, 
81st January, 1795. 

DEAIl .SJU, 

I .SEI5 that you catch at every thing from which 
yon think that there ks any chance of my drawing the 
smallest benefit Itcrcafter ; but I suspect tli.it my commu- 
nications will not inucb forward the accomplisbtnent ot 
your wishes ; they ndght raise the curiosity of Mr. 
P., but could give him no very favourable opinion of me. 
This however is of little importance, as it i.s not likely 
that his sentiinents will ever affect my views, cither in one 
way or another; but had I sent the statement, though it 
could have done me no service, it might in his hands have 
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done me much injury. My opinions on tliis subject arc 
already known to the Revenue Hoard as individuals, tliougli 
never communicated to them as a public body. They are 
anxious to gain information from every ijuarter, in order to 
reform past abuses. Wliatever is given priA ately, tliey take 
in good part ; but it cannot be sup[)oscd tliey woidd relish 
a ncws])aper attack. It is of more conserpience for me to 
be well with them than Mr. H., for my future progrc‘ss must 
depend on my own exertions and their support. There is 
but little probability that he would interest himself about 
me; and if he did, it can hardly be imagined that Mr. 
Dundas would, upon such a recommeiulation, take any step 
in my favour; his doing so would be liighly imj)roper, for 
it is from the reports of the Government and th(‘ Hoard oi 
Revenue, under whom I immediately act, and not from my 
own, that he ought to form his judgiiRnt of my fitness for 
being entrusted with a civil cmiiloyment. 

Great additions might certainly be made to the Com- 
pany’s revenue on the coast. The first sle|) should he to 
find proper men to manage it ; for, unless this is done, every 
attcm|)t at improvement will be in vain. No man should 
get the charge of a district, who does nut understand the 
language of the natives ; for, unless he had perseverance 
enough for this, he will never have eiioiigli for a collector; 
and lie would besides be kept under the dominion of his ser- 
vants, and ignorant of every thing that was ])assing around 
him. Government have at last been lonvinced of the neces- 
sity of such a regulation ; and Sir Charles Oakeley, just be- 
fore he departed, issued an order, that after the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 179C, no person would be appointed a collector w ho did 
not understand some of the country languages. To this 
knowledirc and zeal in fulfilling the duties of their station, 
collectors should also unite a sound constitution, capable of 
bearing heat and fatigue; for if they are not active in going 
about their distriels, and seeing every thing themselves, 
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the petty officers under them, in combination with the lieacl- 
farniers, will make away with the revenue on pretence of 
bail seasons. In this country, where there are so few 
Europeans, and where all busiiicssof taxation is transacted 
in a strange language. Government have scarcely any means 
of learning how the collector conducts himself, exce])t from 
his own reports; and to think of jneventlng his end)ez/.le- 
ments by multijdying official checks, would only be an idle 
waste of time anti money. This evil, wliich can never be 
entirely removed, would best be remedied by selecting 
men of industry and talents, and placing them beyond the 
necessity of |)er verting the public money to their private 
use. A collector ought to have at least a thousand pa- 
godas a month; he will probably have been eight or ten 
years in tlie country before he receives his appointment; 
and wallowing that he remains ten more, and that he annu- 
ally spends half his income, wliich he may do without being 
very extravagant, by having no fixed jdace of ahocic*, and 
kee])ing an extra number of servants ancl liorses for fre- 
(juent travi lling, be may, at the end of twenty years, return 
home not much richer than he ought to be. The lleveiiue 
Board made some time ago an application for an increase of 
salary to collectors, wdn'ch Government rejected, with great 
marks of displeasure; but, in doing tliis, they sliowed 
little knowledge either of true policy or human nature ; 
for when men are placed in situations where they can never 
become independent by their avowed emoluments, but where 
they may also, by robbing the public witiiout any danger 
of discovery, become so on a sudden, the number of those 
who would balance wliieh side to take, is so small, that it 
ought not to l)e brought into the account. Wc see every 
day collectors, who always lived above their salary, amass- 
ing great fortunes in a very feAv years. The operation by 
which tliis is accomplished is very simple. When rents arc 
paid in money, l)y giving (Government a rent-roll below 
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the real one, and when in kind, by diininishiii" the pro- 
duce of the laiuFor of the sales. It is in vain to say tliat 
collectors, being* men of educatitm and character, will not 
descend to such |)ractices; the fact is against this conclu- 
sion. It is the same tiling whether it is done by them- 
selves or by those under tliem. 1 1 may be said, that their 
gains arise from the successful trade of their agents ; but 
when tliese very agents are invested with all their autho- 
rity, and can, by pushing the payment of* the rents, and 
other contrivances, get the whole ]>roduce of the lands into 
their hands at tlieir own price, it is i‘asy to see liow dear 
such a trade costs both Government and the jieople. The 
immediate deduction, though considerable, is not all the 
loss that revenue sustains,-- -the olistruclion of improvement 
ought also to be reckoned ; for men oceiijiied in such 
schemes cannot have much leisure to attend to (lie extension 
of cultivation. 

The collector caninit exjieel that the country is to 
flourish, when he himsilf has given the signal to plunder 
it. The numerous band of revenue servants recpiire no 
encouragement to exercise the trade which they have al- 
ways followed ; but they now act witliout i-estraint, and 
arc joined by the head farmers, in stripping the unfortu- 
nate husbandmen of a great part of the jiroduce of their 
labours. This is the system under the Nabobs, under 
Tip])oo, under the Company, and, I believe, under every 
goverument in India. The collectors and their deputies, 
not being paid, help themselves, and by this means the 
eountiy is often as much harassed iu peace as in war. 
The jirivatc divitlcnd among Tippoo’s managers is from 
twenty to forty |)er cent. A great part of the Nahob'^s re- 
venues are remitted through agents to Madras, at thixe and 
four per cent, per month. The rents in s{mie jiarts of the 
Carnatic are regulated by the grain sown, every kind ])ay- 
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ing a different rate, and in otlicrs they are levied in kind ; 
and, in all, the leases are annual. Where the rents are fix- 
ed according to the grain, the lands are measured every 
year. The surveyors, in making their reports, are guided 
by the bribes they receive, and a thousand frauds are })rac- 
tised both on the farmers and the Govennnent ; and where 
they are collected in kind, tlie jmxluce of the land is either 
thrown upon the cultivator, at a price nmcli above its value, 
or else a standard is fixed for the market, below which no 
])crson can sell imtii the whole of the public grain has been 
disposed of. Such wretched mauagemeut, one would think, 
must soon ruin the country; but the universal custom of 
early marriages is favourable to population ; and the in- 
habitants, under all their oppressions, sc^ldom (put their 
native villages, because they are attached to them, and can 
go no where that they will not experience the same treat- 
ment. They soon forget their wu'ongs, for they must live; 
and they again cultivate their fields the succeeding year, 
>vith tlie certiiinty of being plundered in the '^^ame manner 
as tlie last. This inseeurity of property, though a great 
ob.'itaxle to the increase of revenue, does not diminish it 
mu(;h; for, as the greatest pan of it is at present drawn 
from grain, tlie source of it cannot be lessened in any great 
degree, w'ithout starving the inhabitants; and they Avill 
not want subsistence as long as it can be jirovided so easily. 
A man has only to furnish himself with a couple of bul- 
locks, — a jilough hardly costs a sixpence. If he turns up 
tlie soil three or four inches, and scatters his .- ecd, lie is sure 
of a suflieient return. Were we to abandon our jiresent 
ojipressive mode of taxation, the country, instead of ricc 
and dry grain, would be covered w itl? jilantations of betel, 
cocoa-nut, sugar, indigo, and cotton ; and the people would 
take a great deal of our manufactures, fur they are re- 
markably fond of many of them, particularly of scarlet ; 
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but, unfortunately, few of them can afford to wear it. Many 
Brainins use a square piece of it as a cloak, during the wet 
and cold weather; but I don't remember ever seeing any of 
the farmers with it. When they can appear fine, and think 
there is no danger in doing so, there is no doubt but that 
great numbers of them will substitute it for the camly, a 
coarse thick woollen stuff', with which all of tlicin arc pro- 
vided, wdiich they carry in all seasons to defend themselves 
from tlie sun and rain, and on which they sit by {lay and 
slee]) by night. 

It is a mistaken notion that Indians are too simple in 
their manners to luive any ]>assion for foreign manufac- 
tures. In dress, and every kind f)f dissi])ation but drinking, 
tliey arc at least our equals. They are hindered from taking 
onr goods, not by want of inclination, but eitlier by po- 
verty, or the fear of being reputed rich, and having tlieir 
rents raised. When we relin(|uish tl)e barbarous systcan of 
annual settlements; wle'n wc make over the lands, either in 
very long leases, or in perpetuity, to tlie present occuj)ants ; 
and when we liave convinced them, by making no assess- 
ments above tlie fixed rent, for a serie s of yeai's, that they 
are actually proprietors of the soil, we shall sec a demand 
for Eurojvjan articles, of which wc have at ])resent no con- 
ception. If we look only to the security of our own power 
in this country, it Avould ])erhaj)s 1)0 wiser to keep the 
lands, as they now are, in the possession of Govenmient, 
giving them to the inluibitants in leases of from five to 
twenty years, tl)an to make them over to tluan for ever, 
because there is reason to fear that suci) a pro])erty may 
beget a spirit of independence, whicli may one day prove 
dangerous to our autliority ; but neither tlie present re- 
venue, nor any future increase of it, can be depended upon, 
while our military force is inadequate to tlie defence of our 
territories, and while the enemy can ravage them, and drive 
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away the people, without our being able to liiiuler them. 
We require for tliis purjx>se at least six or seven thousand 
cavalry: an invasion would cost us more in six months than 
the additional expense of such a corps would amount to in 
ten years. While our army is composed only of infantry, 
our power here will always he in the most critical situation 
in the time of w ar ; for one defeat may ruin us ; because 
against an enemy strong in horse, defeat and extirpation 
are the same. He may lose many battles without nuu h in- 
jury to liis affairs, because w'c cannot ])ui sue ; but by one 
victory he annihilates our army. It was on this principle 
tliat Ilyder fought us so often in 17S1 ; and liad he once 
defeated Sir Evre ("oote, he would soon have been master 
of every place in the ( ■arnalic but Madras. Four or five 
thousand horse might just now lay waste the Carnatic, and 
Tippoi), by following rapidly with the main body, might 
make it a very difficult and tedious business for us to col- 
lect our scattered army to oppose him. Ho might, in the 
mean time, collect and drive oft* the inhabilarits ; the com- 
munication witli his own country would be secured by 
j)osting a, detacliment at Folicade, — l\)r Kishnagerry, the 
only place of consc(|uence in the neigbbourliood, is above 
fifteen miles from the great road, and as the ganlson is 
only (me battalion, no i)arty could be spared from it 
to interrupt the march of his convoys. But if we had 
six or seven thousand cavalry, such an invasion could not 
with safety be attempted : irregular horse would not ven- 
ture alone into the Carnatic ; and if they waited till Tippoo 
marched with his infiintry, our army might be drawn to- 
gether in time to oppose him at entering, or at least to 
overtake him before he could reascend the Ghauts. He 
inisrlit be forced to fight, and the loss of a battle, at so 
great a distance from liome, and against an enemy now 
strong in cavalry, might be attended by the total destruc- 
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tioii of his army. Tliore is no way of protecting the coun- 
try but 1)}^ sucli a body of horse ; it would be more effectual 
than a dozen of forts. The revenues of the Clarnatic, 
under jnoper management, might, in a few years, yield tlic 
additional sum that would be required for this establish- 
ment. 

It is of the gi-eatest imj)()rtaiiee to have a well-ap- 
pointed army, not only to carry us successfully through a 
war, but also to deter of our neighbours from attaek- 
iug us; because, whether beaten or not, they still receive 
some new instruction in the military art. Thougli they 
are averse to innovations, yet tlie forec‘ of e\am])le will at 
last ()})erate on them as well as on oilier people. Their 
improved mode of carrying on war is a siillicicnt proof of 
this; and if tliey continue to make such advances as they 
have done under Hydcr, Seindiah, and Tippoo, tiny will, 
ill thirty or forty years, be too powerful for any force that 
we can oppose to them. It is on this account very absurd 
policy to keep two battalions with tlie Nizam, to teach 
him, or his successor, to tight us. He has already formed 
above twenty corps on tbe same nunlek We liave g{)t a 
strange fancy, ihat, for tbe sake of the balance of powe r, it 
is necessary to siipjiort him against tlie IMahrattas; hut we 
have less to fear from them than from him and Tippoo; 
because the Moors are more ready than tlie Hindoos in 
adojiling the improvenn'nts of strangers, and are likewise, 
by the spirit of their religion, strongly inijnlled to exteiul 
their empire. 1 am convinced, that were the i\Iahrattas to 
overturn both the Mohammedan powers, we would be more 
.secure than at present. Tliey would see that nothing was 
to be gained by attacking us, and would tlierefore let us 
remain quiet, and either fight among* themselves, or turn 
tlieir arms to tlie northward ; and when tliey had only 
Asiatics to contend with, they would by degrees lose the 
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little of Eiu’opcan discipline which they have already 
learned. I believe I have all this time only been repeating 
what I have often said to yon before. 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate son, 

(Signed) Thos. Munro. 

Tlie following letters to Ins sister contrast 
powerfully with the preceding. The first con- 
tains an ingenious and ainnsing attaclc upon the 
principles of French philosophy, exhibiting the 
writer in the character of a hiunorous satirist; 
the second, playful and lively in j)art, is, at the 
same time, rc})lete with sound thinking and cor- 
rect views. 

TO HIS SISTER 

'V\'^amlere, 5th March, 1795. 

DEAR ERSKINE, 

I FIND that all my arguments in favour of ignorance 
and old customs have been lost upon you, and that I might 
as 'well have attempted to put out the light of Mrs. Mary 
WoolstonecToft, as to turn the heart of such a stubborn 
reformer as you are now become. All nations are now, it 
seems, to be one family ; and we arc to have no more 
quarrelling, no more fighting, except intellectual combats ; 
and every man of us is to cultivate ])hilosophy and the 
arts, and to talk of nothing but urbanity, and humanity, 
and gentleness, and delicacy, and sympathy, and love — 
every desert spot is to be converted into a garden, and the 
whole face of the earth is to swarm with the sons ahd 
daughters of reason and liberty ! What then ? Suppose 
all these fine things realized, shall we have changed for 
the better ? Let agriculture and manufactures be carried 
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to their utmost possible extent, where does it all end ? but 
in our being more effeminate in our dress, and more epicu- 
rean in our food, than we arc now. We* must also admit, 
that the increase of po])ulation has kept pace with the im- 
provements of the arts ; and that the wliole face of the 
country will be covered with liabitations, exce])t what is 
required for the purposes of agriculture; but this cannot 
be a ver}" extensive space; for, as the earth will then be forced 
to yield at least an luindred fold more than at present, I 
reckon an area of twenty feet square a very am})le allow- 
ance for each person. This is making a very great con- 
cession ; for, you know that every inch of the surface of dry 
land might be covered with houses, and the inhabitants, 
by having terraced roofs, might on the top of them raise 
food enough for their sustenance, as was formerly done by 
the Babylonians in their hanging gardens; but as I wish, 
contrary to the practice of the learned, to l)e moderate in 
argument, I give you twenty feet square for your main- 
tenance and recreation. What will be the consequence of 
tl)is advanced state of society? We shall, like the Chi- 
nese, throw' our new-born children into rivers, with as little 
remorse as if they were puppies. In towns wlicre there 
is no river at hand, Edinbtjrgh for instance, tlic cry of 
Gardyloo’’ will probably be followed by a babe, instead 
of the accompaniment which Queen Mary introduced from 
France. Ten stories will be more certain death to the 
young philosophers than a plunge into the river. We shall 
then hear of more “ ’scapes I)y flood than by field,'* and, for 
w^ant of romances and memoirs of revolutions, the adven- 
tures of these foundlings will form a principal part of our 
libraries. We shall not be able to walk out without being 
jostled on all sides by crowds of enlightened men and wo- 
men. All the sports of the field, and all rural pleasures, 
will be at an end. There will be no rambling across the 
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meadows ; for every man will ienie his territorial posses- 
sions of twenty feet iipjainst all intruders. There will he 
no hunting or shooting, for all wild animals will have 
been destroyed ; and there will be no fishing, because every 
living thing in the rivers will have been y)oisoned by manu- 
factures. Tliere will be no poetrjs no silence, no solitude; 
and if by chance some genius should arise and invoke tlic 
muse, he will sing more of being lulled to sleep by the clat- 
tering of fulling-mills and other inacliinery, than by the 
wdiispering of the zephyrs, or the sweet south, upon a 
bank of violets. The hard-handed peasant will then wear 
dog-skin gloves, silk stockings, and a solitaire, and be 
wra])t in silk from top to toe like a cocoon; and as the 
plough w^ill then, by the power of machinery, go by itself, 
lic will look at its motions, mounted on the horse which, 
in these barbarous times, w^oiild be employed in drawing it. 
And the rich man, dressed in the finest stuffs that art can 
produce, will sit in liis marble palace gasping for fresh air; 
for amidst the steam of human bodies, and thr‘ smoke of 
engines and workshops, it will be impossible to get a 
mouthful, urless by going to sea. When tlie world, by 
the progress of knowledge, shall come to this pass, (if the 
art of war, after being lost for many ages, is again discover- 
e<l,) it wall be liailed as a noble invention, and the author 
of it will perhaps receive the honours of the Pantheon, 
for giving elbow-room to the half-stifled inhabitants of the 
globe, by such ingenious machinery as fire-arms, instead of 
its being effected by pestilence and famiii? : it will no 
doubt be considered as a learned jirofession, and proba- 
bly be classed as one of the branches of the medical art. 
Now, supposing that the economists have accomplished 
their great plan of filling the world wdth farmers and ma- 
nufacturers, and made the whole face of the earth one great 
city, it does not appear that the more important end of in- 
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creasing the happiness of mankind would be attained. lJut 
there is another kind of pliilosophers wlio ])roposo doing 
this by other means. They do not mind what we eat or 
dririk, or wear; their business is all with our minds — wnth 
our contemplations. They talk a great deal about the 
material and mental worlds, and of their both being sub- 
jected by man ; and of the acciinuilating lights of a pei*pe- 
tual succession of speculative men, effecting in the one case 
what ])hysical agents do in the other. I cannot conceive 
that that part of their studies which is directed to the di- 
vision of the powers of the mind into different heads of 
memory, reflections, &c. can over make us wiser or better. 
It is onl)^ giving us a new code of metn})hysical jargon, in 
addition to those which w(i have had alrc^ady fron\ the In- 
dians, Greeks, and Arabians, and whieli will also, in its 
turn, be supplanted by something etpially visionary and 
unimportant. Their disquisitions on government arc not 
likely ever to do much good — for its best rules will always 
be drawn from experience; and whatever is good in their 
theories, comes from the same .source, though they often 
absurdly enough regard it as the off spring of their own 
genius. I never had much faith in the soundness of their 
political doctrines, and still less after what has passed in 
France. If they could ever discover and demonstrate 
mathematically the origin of ideas, or sentiments, or what- 
ever they please to call them, they might still be very 
ignorant of the clmractcrs of men, and, of course, very unfit 
for the administration of public aflairs. Wc have never 
yet had any pro(rf that the knowledge of abstract sciences 
makes those who cultivate them, either more able or more 
virtuous. I rather suspect that they have a contrary ten- 
dency. Were a convention assembled of all the most 
celebrated writers in metaphysics and yxditics, for the pur- 
pose of framing a constitution for a country that wanted 
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one, I sboLild not hope for any great benefit from their 
labours, nor be siirjirised to behold the tyranny of Robe- 
spierre and his associates equalled by them. Tlie mild 
benevolent moralist, Avho had been accustomed to fortify 
himself against the assaults of domestic calamities by tlie 
maxims of phil().so])hers, when brought into active scenes, 
— when agitated and exasperated by the strife of parties, 
and when his latent ambition was awakened by the prospect 
of power, would find all his former aids of old saws of no 
avail, and might be hurried on to the commission of deeds 
as atrocious as ever were imagined by Marat himself. 
ventures to forctel that we shall advance with acce- 
lerated rapidity, from one degree of improvement to 
another, till at last we shall all be as good, and as wise, and 
as happy, as angels. Hut could this prophecy be accom- 
plished, it is not an event that ought to be wished for by 
Christians, because we should become attached to this vain 
world, and would have no motive for praying to go to a 
better; and pain and poverty, two apostles who have per- 
Iiaps made as many converts as all the bishops thiit ever 
existed, would be turned out of doors. — But religion out 
of the question. I am much afraid, tluit could thcDoctoris 
schemes lie brought to bear, they would not even contri- 
bute to our worldly bliss. The human race, as I told you 
before', is to be one great family. All malignant pas- 
sions, and with them v. ar, are to cease— all nations arc to be 
alike enlightened. Tlie gentlemen of 'J’iinhuctoo are to 
speak French, and the ladies to warble Italian ; and the 
tramiuil pleasures of mankind arc never to be ruffled, 
unless Ijy the death of their cattle, or the birth of their 
children. To such a state of dull uniform repose, give me, 
a tliousand times in preference, the world as it now^ stands, 
with all its beautiful variety of knowledge and ignorance, 
— of languages — of manners — customs — religions and su- 
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perstitions — of cultivated fields and wide-extended deserts 
—and of war anil peace. 

Your aff'ectionate Brother, 

Thomas Munuo. 


TO THE SAME. 

Carianibutti, seventeen miles north-east of Senkledroog, 
15th September, 1795. 

DEAR ERSKINE, 

I SEE that 3 'ou and iny father stop all travellers 
from India. I sometimes hear of them from Glasgow 

before I know of their leaving Madras. I think I see 

looking out of his carriage window, like John Bull from 
Ecclesdown Castle. Look at me now, Nick ; see where 
I am got to.” He deserves his good fortune, for he is an 
excellent officer. Keith Macalaster is an old acquaintance ; 

but I know nothing of , except what I have from 

you, that he sleeps after supper in tl)e middle of long 
stories. This may be occasioned either by the nature of 
the stories, or by the punch being too weak or too strong. 
My father confirms your rejiort, and observes with some 
surprise, that he fell asleep wliile he, Major Macleod, and 
Keith, debated about Hyder and Tipjioo till two in the 
morning. Had they been engaged in a real, instead of a 
mock fight, 1 should not have wondered at Ids sleeping at 
such an hour, lie was Adjutaiit to one of the battalions 
wdiich served with the Nizam’s army in Mysore ; but as 
they always encamped at some distance from us, I never 
was in company with Idm, though I have frequently seen 
him : he is well spoken of, and, I believe, received a present 
of a thousand pagodas, by order of Lord Cornwallis, for 
a survey of the route of the detachment with whicli he 

served. As to the doublet which exhibits amonir 

you, it is none of mine ; I give iij:) all claim to it : he 
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certainly robbed my wardrobe of many valuable articles ; 
but this was not among them. Your conjecture about 

Miss having enslaved him, is very right. In a 

letter which I recciveil from him last year, he is very 
anxious to know how her brother is: had 1 not learned hir 
deplorable situation from you, I should have thought this 
inejuiry a little strange ; for he never troubled himself 

about ’s health before. I am sorry to say, that he 

has been long ill, and is still in a very bad way ; but I 
shall give him the particulars in a few days, when I write 
to him. I suppose his excursions about the country in 
the jacket you so much admire, must be a task im|)oscd by 
his fair enthraller, as a trial of his constancy. 

'^I'he lady whom you pretend to have discovered for me, 
docs not, I hope, expect that I am, by night and day, to ride 
over the hard stones on a tall trotting horse; for should I by 
chance, ^when thinking of her instead of my Rosinantc, fall 
oft* and break my neck, how doleful it would be — 1 mean, on 
my part. We should have Love\s Labour Lost and 
the story would make such a charming new ballad, that were 
1 not a recreant knight, I ought to be impatient to see the 
adventure tlnished. But you have forgotten in your plan 
all the obstacles to the accomplishment of this great en- 
terprise, — not ('f neck -breaking ; for of that, as I have 
already said, I make nothing, — but of the celebration of 
our nuptials. I have since the morning reckoned above 
fifty ; but there is one which is worth them all, — that the 
lady never w as in the mind which you say ; or if she was, 
that it is fifty to one but she would change it before 
I got home, were I even mounted upon an enchanted 
wooden steed. Now, wliat is to be done when I arrive, 
and find that she has given her hand to an unknown rival ? 

If he were a knight, 1 might borrow ’s doublet and 

horse, and challenge him to mortal combat ; but as it is 
more likely that he has never been dubbed, there is nothing 
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left for me but to choose the most romantic manner of 
dying. Hanging and drowning have both many advocates 
among lovers : for my own part, I should ])refer hanging ; it 
is more pastoral, and I think that dangling by the neck 
from a willow, would have a fine Arcadian appearance ; 
besides, the branch might break, or some charitable swain 
might pass that way, and cut me down before I had sighed 
my soul away, which are chances that I could not have 
at the bottom of a pond. But what makes this one of the 
most hapless love afiairs that ever distressed a forlorn 
couple is, that, besides the lady’s objections, I might have 
not a few of my own. I have read so many romances and 
novels, that I have got very high notions of beauty ; 
nothing but such a peerless dame as Uosiillnd, or Angelica, 
or Clarinda, will make me kneel. If the lady is not as 
fair as Melisendra, ‘‘ whose eyes misled the morn,” I 
would regard her with as much disdain as the Glassman, 
in the Arabian Nights, did the Grand Vizier’s danglitcr. 
The fair phantoms whom I liave so often seen carried oft* 
by caitiffs, and rescued by knights, hold such sovereign 
empire in my imagination, that there is no room for your 
Lady Marys and Lady Bettys, nor even for your Marias 
and Elizas. I have seen no woman in the course of niy 
errantry, that I did not think vulgar in comparison of those 
transcendent nymplis with whom I have beguiled so many 
delightful days in hall and boweiV’ But suppose that 
the course of true love should run smooth, and that we are 
both returning to our castle, mounted on white palfreys; 
here our troubles would begin, for wiien, after dismounling, 
Melisendra, instead of taking up a lute, and jioiiring upon 
my ear a strain like the sweet south, should fall to scold- 
ing the servants, the spell would vanish, and, instead of a 
magnilicent ])alace near Trehizond, I would find myself 
in a small house in a dirty street in Glasgow. After 
having been so long used to a wandering life in a tent, I 
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doubt very mucli if I could muster steadiucss sufficiciU to 
coufinc myself to a house. If I could not, there follows a 
cruel separation— the lady in town, and I in the country; 
— ^Init as living under a tree or in a tent, in such a climate, 
is not always ])leasant, I should perhaps remove as far as 
Persia or India, and, by increasing the distance, increase the 
pangs of al)sence. 

You see how many good reasons there are against your 
scheme of my taking horse instantly, and hastening to 
throw myself at the lady's feet : as to the other, of proxy, 
I can only .‘igrec to it on certain conditions. If she is not, 
or even if 1 fancy that she is not, so charming as Clelia or 
Rosamond, I am to be at liberty to look for one that is. I 
am to oat and sleep whenever I please, without any ques- 
tions being asked. No private orders are to be given to the 
barber or tailor about the decorations of my person. I am 
not to be forced to sit up, and receive male or female visi- 
tors ; Tu ilher the superintendence of the kettle nor tea-cups 
is to be considered as a part of my duty. 1 am not to be 
obliged to deliver my opinion on ])atterns for caps or petti- 
coats for any lady. I am not to go out to tea or snpj)cr, 
unless I choose. I am not to be ordered on any duties of 
clanger, such as escorting young ladies home in a windy, 
or old ladies in a frosty night. I am to have liberty of 
conscience, and to attend church as often as I think proper. 
And, lastly, when I am tireil of home, I may return to 
India alone. N. R. Should any doubt Iiereaftcr arise 
about the meaning of any of these clauses, my interpreta- 
tion is to be received as infallible; and should I explain 
the same article different ways at different times, I am not 
to give any reason for so doing. — These are my terms, from 
none of which I can recede. 

I never wish so much to be at home, as when I hear of 
your excursions to Saltcoats, Milliken, and Edinburgh; for 
1 like to stroll about the couiilry. I am hap])y to hear 
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that Saltcoats has done James so much good : he has no 
complaints now, I imagine, that a little time will not re- 
move. In all my letters, I have said that he ought not to 
return here if there is the smallest danger of his health. I 
have often lamented that he was so contemplative, and 
looked so much forward, and with an eye so gloomy. Two 
of his books were Hume'^s Essays and Head’s Theories, — 
books which he may now read with entertainment and 
without danger, but which could have done him no good 
when he fii st saw them some years before he came to this 
country. His sedentary, moping disposition ought rather 
to have been directed to bustle aiul action than cherislied 
by dull studies. The cold, lifeless reasoning which is pre- 
maturely forced upon an unfortunate student fit a college, 
is as diff*erent from the vigorous conception which is caught 
from mingling with general society, as an animated body 
from its shadow. It is distressing that we should })erscvere 
in the absurd practice of stifling the young ideas of boys 
of fourteen and fifteen with logic. A few pages of his- 
tory give more insight into the human mind, and in a 
more agreeable manner, than all the metaphysical volumes 
that ever were published. The men who have made the 
greatest figure in public life, and have been most cele- 
brated for their knowledge of mankind, ])r()bably never 
consulted any of these sages from Aristotle downwards. 

I wisli wc had a statement of my father’s del)ts, that we 
might know what part of the principal we could discharge 
without incurring any great loss, by withdrawing our 
money from the advantage of high interest. 

The following letter to liis mother, written 
about the same time, gives an animated description 
both of his own mode of life and of some of the 
peculiarities and customs of the people over whom 
he presided. 
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Bcllari, 17th May, 1795. 

DEAR MADAM, 

In the course of the last tliree months I have 
written to my father, Erskinc, and Alexander, I should 
write to you all oftener, were I not so much out of the world 
that I hear very little of public affairs ; and were rny manner 
of life not so uniform, that it is dull and uninteresting 
even to myself. I often wish that some of those dreamers, 
who prate so much iibout the pleasures of retirement, were 
in my place; for, to me, life without society is a heavy 
task. I long for company, not merely for the sake of 
conversation, but also to amuse myself witli being idle. 
For I would rather play fives or billiards, or make a 
y)arty to go up a hill or to swim, than read the finest 
composition of human genius, or pass a classical night 
with the whole of the Royal Society in full college. 1 
however still like reading, and the company of those 
wliom I suppose to be either men of taste or knowledge, 
as much as ever; but without recreations of a lighter 
kind, I should soon lose all relish for both. Were I by 
chance thrown into a situation wliere it would be necessary 
to Relinquish either sport or study, I should witlioiit hesi- 
tation give up study. It is impossible to express the 
strong passion which I still retain, or which has rather 
continued to grow upon me, for fives, swimming, and every 
sport that I was fond of at school. T remember I left 
Cassimeottah about eight years ago, on account of the 
danger of hill fevers : but a stronger rcasijn was, tliat I 
could not live without playing fives. AVerc I to go home 
to-morrow, instead of going about like a good citizen, and 
visiting the various improvements in the manufactures 
of my native town, one of my first excursions would be 
to Woodsidc, to swim down Jackson’s mill-stream; and 
as this would certainly be represented as an action very 
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inck’corous in a person of my years, and as savouring 
of an empty mind, I would excuse myself by saying 
that I IumI only followed the advice of Lord Bacon : for 
as I knew (he deepening and widening of canals to be 
matters of the utmost importance to a commercial nation, 
I had resolved, in conformity to the principles of that 
philosopher, to admit nothing on hearsay, however high 
the authority, but to bring every thing to the test of 
experiment; and tljat, with this patriotic view, I had 
risked my person in a darigerous torrent. 

Where 1 am now-, I have no choice of study, or society, 
or amusement. 1 go from village to village, with my tent, 
settling the rents of the inhabitants ; and this is so tedious 
and tcazing a business, that it leaves room for nothing else, 
— for I have no hour in the day tluit I can call my own. 
At this moment, while I am writing, there are a dozen of 
people talking around me : it is now twelve o’clock, and 
they have been coming and going in parties ever since 
seven in the morning, when I began this letter. The\^ 
have frequently interrupted me for an hour at a time. One 
man has a long story of a debt of thirty years’ standing, 
contracted by his father. Another tells mo that his brother 
made away with his property wdien he was absent during 
the war ; and a third tells me that he cannot afford to 
pay Ills usual rent, because liis wife is deaiK who used 
to do more work than his best bullock. 1 am obliged 
to listen to all these relations ; and as every man has 
a knack at dcscnj)tion, like Sancho, T think myself fortu- 
nate when I get tli rough any one of them in half an Iiour. 
It is in vain that I sometini(*s recommend to them to begin 
at the end of the story. They persist in their own way 
of making me full master of all the ])articulars ; and I 
must, after making my objections and bearing their replies, 
dictate answers in the same copious style to them all, 
so that I cannot be sure that this letter will be ready to 
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go by the next ships. I am now in tlic middle of a deep 
valley, about eight miles from ihe Cavery, and twenty 
south of Pinagur, surrounded on every side by woody 
hills, not covered with forests, but with trees of stunted 
growth, brushwood, and such a thicket of thorns, as ren- 
der them almost every where inaccessible : and as they 
are like most of the hills in this coiinlry, com|)osed (ither 
of one vast mass of hare granite, or of large stones and 
fragments heaped together, it is often impossible to 
scraml)le up even where there are no other obstacles in 
the way. There is not a tree on the plain, except here 
and there a tamarind in the inclosures heliind a farmer’s 
hut : but this scarcity is owing to neglect in not planting 
others in the room of those cut down, not to barrenness ; 
for every inch where the plough could go is cultivated ; 
and even many spots among the rocks are turned up by 
tlie hand. My tent is on the brink of a mountain stream, 
which winds through this dismal valley ; for dismal it 
appears at present, because it is the beginning of the 
s])ring, and the w'hole ])lam is ])Ioughcd iij), and looks 
like a waste of red sand without a green thing. At the 
extremity rise the woody hills which bound it ; and be- 
yond them the lofty chain of mountains between Caveri- 
pooram and Seringapatam : but though only fifteen miles 
distant, the haze produced by the excessive heat is so 
great, that they are hardly visible; and yet in clear weather 
1 have often seen them above eighty ndles off. The 
great heats are almost over; for the land-winds, which 
moderate them greatly, are now begun. In a few days 
tlicy will blow with great violence, and will continue 
at the same rate, almost without intermission, till October. 
The months of June, July, and August, with the exception 
of a few clear days, will be cooler than in Uritain ; for 
during this time the sky will be almost continually over- 
cast, and the sun often invisible for many days. When 
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I speak of heat, I don'’t mean the thermometer, for it 
will in general keep between SO and Sf5 ; but the effect 
produced on the hunuin body, which, from tlie constant 
high winds, frequently accompanied witli drizzling rain, 
feels this degree of heat much less than you do one much 
lower at home. The middle of summer, on this account, 
however strange it may seem^ is cooler than the middle 
of winter. 

Mulleg<x)rd, 17th. — I could get no farther with this 
letter yesterday. I came here this morning, about five 
miles to the north-west of the place I have just left. 
Yesterday was the hottest day wc have had this year ; 
but there is a great change since. It began to thunder at 
two o’clock this afternoon, and about four it looked so 
threatening, that I wxMit out to enjoy the coming storm. 
I mounted an old high cavalier, the only remaining part of 
a mud fort, which once covered this village ; the view was 
wild and magnificent; it was a vast assemblage of hills; 
for, from the spot where I stood, not a valley w^as visible, 
except the small one which I had come through in the 
morning ; the dust of the fresh ploughed fields was every 
where flying up in whirlwinds; and the dark clouds were 
descending from the distant mountains upon the low woody 
hills near me. I continued admiring this scene above an 
hour, when I w^as driven from my station by the rain, 
which poured down in a torrent, and was follow^ed by a 
tempest of hail, the second I have seen in this country. 
The stones were perfectly sniootli and round, and about 
the size of small pistol-balls. I swallowed a great number 
of them, to the memory of former days, while I was 
hastening to my tent to get dry clothes ; but my reception 
there was not so comfortable as it would have been at 
home ; for the convenience of being near a well, it had been 
pitched in the dry bed of a swamp, which was now almost 
knee-deep. After two hours’ work in cutting trenches to 
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carry off the water, anil in throwing baskets of santl on the 
floor of the tent to make it firm, I have at last got a spot 
to bear iviy table and chair; and am at last, after having 
wcatliered the storm, engaged in giving yon an account of 
it. I have this moment had a visit from an old man, the 
accountant of the village : he was drawn here by curiosity, 
for he could not conceive what use I meant to make of the 
baskets of sand he saw passing; he told me tliere was 
an excellent clean hut in the village, proof against all rain, 

1 answered, that after having been almost washed away, 
there was no occasion to go any farther in search of clean- 
liness. He said there would be a great deal more rain in 
the course of the night, and that I should certainly be 
drowned if I did not take his advice. This remark gave 
me an opportunity of showing my knowledge in natural phi- 
losopliy : I informed liim, that even if the rain should again 
demolish my floor, I would get into my couch and set it 
at defiance; for that, in our elevated situation, it could not 
possibly reach me, till every soul in the Cirnatic was 
drowned ; that I did not care how much water came down 
the hills, I should never be alarmed, till I saw it coming 
up ; Avhen that happened, I should begin to have some 
serious thoughts of drowning. He is gone home, fully 
convinced tiiat I am drunk. He saw me drinking tea, 
which he supposed to be some strong spirits, to counteract 
the cold. 

Sholapaddi, 22d May. — I am now on the bank of the 
Cavery, about a mile below Caveripooram. The river is 
about four hundred yards broad here, and is beginning to 
fill. Ill a njonth more it will be even with its banks, 
which are about twenty feet high. You perhaps figure 
me to yourself in the middle of a rich country, walking on 
the side of a beautiful stream : but every thing here is 
wild and savage ; the valley, which is about two miles 
broad between the river and the hills, does not produce a 
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blade of grass, lluring the wot weather, by the force of 
labour, it is covered with a ])oor kind of grain ; but the 
rest of the year it is nothing but a heap of stones mixed 
with thorns ; it is hardly possible to walk along tlie side of 
the river, as the ground is every where cut by pi'odigious 
deep ravines, full of bushes. I was above an hour yester- 
day in walking a mile, and half the time at least was spent 
in crossing them ; because, after descending, I was often 
obliged to go a considerable way along the bottom beibre 
I could find a place to scramble up. In returning I at- 
tempted to come along the bed of the river; but this way 
was not pleasanter than the other way, wading through 
deep sand, or stumbling over blue rocks rising al)ru])tly 
from it. The only^ agreeable j>art of my journey was in 
sitting down upon one of tiiem, and looking at the difler- 
ent kinds of water-fowl catching fish. While I rested 
here, the burning heat of the sun w^as rendered still more 
oppressive by the reflection from the sand and water ; and 
I do not know whether the patience of the fishing-birds in 
watching for their prey, or mine in looking at them, was 
greatest. I once thought of varying the scene, and going 
home by water: this might have been the shortest w'ay, 
and would certainly have been the coolest; but I felt 
some kind of repugnance to swimming among alligators ; 
for though here, as in many other parts of the country, 
they arc not mischievou.s, and there is no instance of their 
ever having carried off any of the natives, who arc pei'pe- 
tually bathing, I reflected that it w'ould be no consola- 
tion to me to have it remarked by the old people of the 
village, that they never remembered to liave seen any per- 
son taken dowm by them till this blessed day. I also re- 
collected two or three instances of accidents having hap- 
pened where these animals were said to be perfectly harm- 
less ; these arguments were quite sufficient to deter me 
from attempting the passage by water. I liave not yet 
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taken tlic trouble to aseertaiii wlictlier \\\y conduct, on this 
occasion, was llic result of self-love, or of that wisdom 
which Dr. Ziniinerinan, t>ne of the most absuril coxcombs 
I ever met with, says is produced by seclusion from the 
world. If solitude is the mother of wisdom, it is to be 
hoped that, in a few years more, I shall be as wise as 
Solomon or llobinson Crusoe. There is another tiling in 
favour of this idea, — the simplicity of my fare, whieh, 
according to some jiliilosophers, is a great friend to genius 
and digestion. 1 do ne>t know if the case is altered by tin’s 
diet, being the edect of neees.sity and not of ehoici. 
When my cook brings me a slieej), it is generally so lean 
that it is no easy matter to cut it I'owls are still worse, 
unless fed with particular care, — a science for which I have 
no turn ; and as to river-fish, very few of tliem are eat- 
able. If the fisb and fowl were both boiled, it would 
])u//le any naturalist to tell the one from the other merely 
by the taste. Some sects of ])hilosophers recommend nuts 
and apples, and other sorts of fruit; but nothing is to be 
found either in the woods or gardens here, except a few 
limes, and a coarse kind of plantain, which is never eaten 
without the hcl[) of cookery. I have dined to-day on jior- 
ridge made of half-ground flour instead of oatmeal ; and I 
shall iiKJst likely dine to-morrow on plantain fritters. 
Some other philoso])liers think that gentle exercise, as a 
branch of temperance, lias also a sliare in illuminating 
the understanding. I am very fond of ridir«g in an cvim- 
ing shower after a hot day ; but I do not rest much upon 
this; my great dependence, for the expansion of my genius, 
is uprm the porridge. 

Chittore, IStli June. — I remained only a fe\v days iii tlie 
Caveryporain district, after writing the last part of this 
letter; my tent was blown away one afternoon by a hurri- 
cane of dust, such as those that Mr. I knee met with in the 
Desert. I thought at first, from tlie darkness, that it was 
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rain ; but when it came within a few miles, 1 soon guessed, 
from the red colour of the cloud, what it was, — for 1 had 
before seen one, though not half so violent, at IJangalore. 
It lasted about half an hour; and, as I was in the niitldle 
of it all the time barelieaded, I caught a cold, which, 
together with the King\s birth-day, carried me to Senkle- 
droog. I stayed there a week, as the doctor tohl me, to 
recover my health ; but it was, in reality, neither him nor 
health, but the Swallow packet, that detained me. I 
wdshed to be in society' when she arrived, that I might 
Iiave a debate U])on the intelligence she was expected to 
bring out, both respecting Kuropcan ))olitics, and the 
regulations of the Indian army ; but bearing nothing of her, 
I took the field again, and, after several movements, I am 
now on a beautiful spot, twelve miles north of Senkledr(K>g, 
and four from the Cavery. On all nicies are groves of Pal- 
myra trees, and the country is eveiy^ where green with the 
rising grain : the only uncultivated ground is a small space 
ill front of the village on which my tent stands. Tlie wea- 
ther is now ])leasanter than in liiigland ; the wind is high, 
and the sky so cloudy, that the sun has scarcely been visi- 
ble since the beginning of the month. I walked out this 
afternoon at three o’clock, whicli is usually as hot as any hour 
in the day, and did not return till near seven, wlien it 
began to grow dark. I made a circuit of about ten miles, 
without once thinking of heat. At iliis season of the year, 
I take so much pleasure in these rambles, that I find it 
difficult to confine myself to my tent. They are not so 
solitary as I could wish ; for I often fall in with story- 
tellers, w^ho keep me company all the way. The farmers 
of this country are, I believe, the most talkative race on 
the face of the earth. A part 3 r of them met me this even- 
ing with a complaint against some unknown conjurer, who 
had set fire to their village twice in the course of the year. 
I told them I had a great antij)athy to all conjurers, and 
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would give them satisfaction on their producing him. Tliey 
said they had concerted a plan for discovering him, but 
that it could not be executed without my assistance. I 
was to take my station at a little distance from the village, 
Avith a spying-glass in my hand; all tlie inhabitants were 
to pass in review before me; when I could not fail, by 
means of the virtues of the glass, to discover the felon who 
had done so much niiscliief. I answered that it was an 
excellent thought, but that the trial must be deferretl till 
I should get a new glass, as my old one was liroken ; and 
as we sliould tlien certainly catch the conjurer, I asked 
what punishment it would be proper to inflict upon him. 
They said, no other than drawing tw^o of his teeth, with 
wliich he would lose all his magic powers. I replied, that 
this could not he done till he was taken ; but that, in the 
mean time, there was anotiier remedy, equally sim])k‘, at 
hand, to defend themselves from him in future ; any per- 
son who had any susjncion of his having evil designs 
upon himself, liad only to get two of his own teeth drawn, 
which would secure both himself and his property against 
all the art (if the enemy. I said J had some years ago 
parted with two of niy own teeth; and offered, if they 
would accompany me back, to get them all made magic- 
proof at the same cheap rate. They asked leave to go 
home and consult about my jiroposal, and promised to 
give me their answer in the morning; but 1 suspect that I 
shall hear no more of the matter. Among the natives of 
this country, the belief in all kinds of witchcraft, goblins, 
and elf-shooting, is universal among all ranks. They fre- 
quently take the conjurer by surprise, and draw his teeth 
themselves witliout applying to justice. The cattle of the 
fanners seldom die a natural death. If any accident hap- 
pens in any of their families when they begin to plough a 
field ; if a snake runs across the path, or if tliey see a land- 
crab, they abandon it, and say that it is in possession of the 
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devil : — it lies waste for several years ; and if then some 
bold fellow ventures to break it up, and loses neither liis 
life nor his bullocks, it is supposed tliat the devil has, for 
the present, reliiKpiished his claim. I once had a complaint 
from a man, of a coiijurerV having killed Ins wife and 
mother, and about twenty cows and bullocks. I thouglit, 
at first, that some of tljo characters in the Arabian Nights 
had again started u]) ; but, on farther in(|uiry, 1 found 
that he had taken fourteen years to effeet all this; and T 
thought it possil)le that, within this ])erio(l, time alone, with- 
out any foreign aid, might have dispatched a couple of 
w^omen and a few’ cattle. 

I add to this a letter addressed to one of his 
brotliers, not only hecatise of its extreme beauty, 
but on account of its striking illustration of that 
affection for early scenes and early frietuis, \vhieh 
formed so jrrominent a feature in the writer's 
character. 

Senkledroog, ^oi\\ January, 179G. 

DRAR JAMES, 

I HAVE received your letters of June and Sep- 
tember, 1794, and May, 1795. I cannot read your account 
of your ramble among our oltl haunts, witliout wishing 
myself along with you. I understand all the alterations 
you mention, *is well as if I saw them ; but I have loo 
much veneration for every thing about tlic idace, to relish 
any changes ; — I neither like the stone wall, nor the mak- 
the entrance from the hollow })art of tlie road Avhere the 
burn runs, instead of letting it go through the avenue as for- 
merly, I hope the mill-lade is still full of mud ; that the 
short road through the garden still remains ; tliat the rasp- 
berries opposite to the dam still thrive for the benefit of 
wandering boys ; and that no flood has carried away the 
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large stone in the deep water opposite to the bathing-house, 
from which we used to plunge. Often Inive I snt upon it, 
and encouraged you, in vain, to come in. Alexander and 
William were not afraid of tlie water, and soon learned to 
swim ; but I could never prevail on you to come above 
the dam ; you always amused yourself among llic stones 
in the shallow water below, where it was hardly deep 
enough for tlie minnows to ]>lay. This spot, next to (air own 
iamily, if any thing ever drawls me home, will doit. I have 
no friendsliips nor employment that should induce me to re- 
turn. I had no companions in the grammar-school with whom 
I associated after U*aving it, except dohn Brown’s sons and my 
brothers : and they are now dispersed in all parts of the world, 
lly spending so much of my time in the liouse, 1 was more 
among Erskine’s aetpiaintaiiees tlian any of my own, and I 
would much rather see tliem than any of my schoolfellows. 

My attachment to India has been imieh weakened since 
you left it, by the loss of many valuable friends. You 
already know of James Irving; but Dods, tlie oldest and 
dearest of them all, is now gone ; he was my tent-mate in 
80 at Conjeveram, and from that time till tlie day of his 
death, my allectlon for him grew stronger and stronger; 
be was carried off, in the course of a week, by a hill 
fever, which he caught at Gingee, where he had gone 
witli another oflicer for the sake of solitary excursions, 
of which he was so fond, and of visiting the stu- 
pendous rocks and ruins about that jilave. No year 
ever passed that he did not contrive to spend several weeks 
with me. lie was going to see some friends at Trichin- 
opoly, and from thence had promised to come through 
the Haramahl on his way to Arnic. I wrote to him, that 
I had a tent ready for liim ; but my letter came back 
under a cover, informing me of his death. You fancy to 
yourself Eoulis and he and I meeting at Derampoory : 
such a meeting I once flattered myself with seeing ; but it 
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h all over now, and the world has nothing whitih can 
ever give me so much pleasure as it would have done ; but 
I am afraid I shall soon liavc to lament the loss of another 
friend. I'oulis is so ill, that there is hardly any chance of 
his recovery ; if he dies, I shall have seen the end of almost 
the only three men with whom I have ever been intimate. 
Taylor is the only exception ; and his constitution is so 
imieh impaired, that he will be obliged to go to l*hiro])e. I 
am now too old to form nev/ fnendshij)s ; and 1 foresee 
that I must go through life like a stranger among 
people, some of whom 1 esteem, but for none of whom I 
have any particular partiality. Daniefs marriage inclines 
me to believe, that I am still a young man; hut when I 
see all my iVieiuls dropping off, I feel ihal I have survived 
all llic ])leasures of youth, and that I have only those of 
age to look to — the recollection of what is past. In all 
iiiy letters, I liavc constantly ap)>rove(l of your plan of sa- 
crificing every prospect to the ri'covery of health, and 1 
hope you will persevere in this resolution ; hut 1 am afraid 
tliat your studies will be a groat obstacle to siieeess in tliis 
point, because they confine you too much, and give you too 
little exercise. I have often been aUacked at Kishnagerry 
alioiit your indcdence, and have always defended yfni on 
the plea of bail liLalth ; and the slate I saw you in Avould 
certainly have made any man listless, and inca])able of 
exertion. I have often, for a simple headaeli, sat without 
moving or speaking for a whole day. Smitli, who came 
out in the ship with you, tells me that you were very lazy, 
and that you shammed illness, and spent all your time 
reading liooks in the jolly-boat, with a Scotchman called 
IMarsliall : accorthng to Suiitirs ideas, reading books is a 
very idle kind of employment ; and I am so far of lus opi- 
nion, tliat 1 think it would have been better, liad you in 
your earlier days spent less of time in school or college, and 
more with boys in the streets, — it might probably have saved 
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you from tlic sickness, ocxasioncd, I suppose, by too much 
confinement, which threw you into tlie hantls of quacks. 
Daniel lias settled fii'ty jxmnds a-jear upon you. I shall 
remit you a like sum in a month or two, and, with the help of 
what Alexander can spare, I hopc‘ yuu will he able to manage 
till you get into some kind of business; but you must 
keep up your s])irits, and be cheerful, and full of exertion 
Avhenever lu'alth permits — there is no doing without these 
(jualities. 1 have seen you, witli all the dignity of a philo- 
so]>her, speak contemptuously of the understandings, tlic 
pursuits, and engagements of your neighbours; but nothing 
is more iinphilosophical, and, what is ol more conse(|uencc, 
more imprudent, than to show a slight to any y)erson, how- 
ever humble his capacity : there is hardly any man who 
ever forgives it: and true philosophy consists, not so much 
ill desjn’sing the talents or wealth of other men, as in bear- 
ing our own fortune, wdiatever it may be, with an iinaltered 
mind. I am preacliing to you about an error tliat I often 
fall into myself ; hut never witliout repenting it. 

Your afleetionate JJrother, 
(Signed) T^iiojmas jVIunko. 

TO Ills FATflKK. 

[On the general state of the Country and the Army.] 

OEAU SIR, Scnkledroog, 18th April, 179G. 

It is now near a twelvcnionlh since the date of 
my last letter from home; but I have heard of you later 
than this from Lieutenant Alalcolin, the Gencrars secre- 
tary, who tells me that you were one of the last yiersons he 
saw at home, and that he had a long talk with you about 
Tippoo. Captain Head is still oceiipied in surveying and 
leasing this country ; it will ixxjuire another year to finish ; 
so that we shall hold our civil employments till July 1797. 
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After tliat, it is likely enough that we may he sent to the 
ri<>‘ht about; thoiioh it would certainly he wisi'r to let him 
reniaiii for a year or two longer, to try whether or not the 
y)hin which he has atlopted will stand the test of experi- 
ment. I have been here about six \veeks, I go away in a 
few days, and sliall liardly be twice in the eonipany of 
Europeans before Christinas. You can therefore expect 
no news fnnn me, for I hear nothing hut vague reports; 
and any information that I (‘ouhl send you would neither 
be so correet nor so full as the jiublie papers. There is no 
appearance, at ])resent, of the country powers giving us 
any trouble. Tip])oo is employed in reducing some refrac- 
tory poligars, and is too weak to molest any of his neigh- 
boui\^. The Ni/ain is in the same situ.ition ; and the 
Malirattas are disputing about the succession to the Peish- 
w'Mship. All (lie Dutch ])osts in Ceylon are now^ in our pos- 
session. An ex[ic‘dition has been talkcnl of against IJatavia ; 
but I think it is douhtfui that it will be atteni|)ted ; for it 
is not wau’tli the number of men that must fall victims to 
its climate ; and if Holland is ever again to recover her 
independence, of wliicb we liave some b(;[)es from tlie last 
adviees, it is not worth while to plunder and di^tress her 
without benefiting ourselves. In a ])olilieal jx/mt of view, 
all our Eastern eoiupiesls are not of half the value that the 
Mauritius would have been ; for, as long as the Erench 
have it and Pondic berry, they will always be able to make 
an impression on the Carnatic, and, if supported by Ti))])oo, 
to distress us as much as wc were iu 1780 . 

^ ^ ^ 

\Vc are now looking out a little imjiatiently for the 
army arrangements. Some cojnes have arrived in the 
country of those which are said to liave j.>assed the Board 
of C’ontrol and the Court of ])irt*ctor.s; hut they follow 
loo closely the plan of Lord (’ornwallis to give general 
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satisfaction. Eighteen thousaiul se})()ys Avill never be 
fouiul snfllcient for the services of tlie coast ; and eighteen 
luindred men is too great a number for a regiment, f -orps 
of tills strength miglit answer well enougli in an open 
country, wliere tlie troops are kejit togetlier in large can- 
tonments; but they are very ilhealeulated for a camntry 
with an (*xtensive frontier, covered witli forts, like the Car- 
natic ; because, in order to garrison them, almost every 
battalion must be liroken into detaehmeiits, whieli will ruin 
their discipline. We inive now thirty-six battalions of 
sepoys, wlneh, with one hundred and sixty additional men 
to each, makes our ])resent estahlislimcnt lictween seven 
and eight tliousand firelocks above the arrangements. If 
('eylon is reduced, we shall prohahly discharge a part of 
the addititmal men ; but we shall, I am convinced, after 
every possible reduction, be live thousand above it, and it 
would, in tlie end, prove more economical to have* this extra 
number, or even eight thousand, than to limit ourselves to 
that pr()])osed by Lord ('ornwallis ; for bis establishment 
will oblige* us, on the breaking out of a war, to coniine our 
ojieratioiis to the eoiuitries below tlie Ghauts till reinloi’ce- 
ments arrive from lleiigal, while the other would enable us 
to mareli at onei* to Seriiigapatam. "I'he loss of a single 
campaign would be attended with more expense than 
would countei-brdaiice all the savings tliat could arise from 
the dillhrence of the two establislimeiits in times of ]K‘ace : 
and the stronger Mould have another advantage over the 
weaker, that it Mould secure us longer in the enjoyment of 
peace, because an enemy would be more cautanis in attack- 
ing us Mhen he saw us in a situation to reeeive him. Had 
Lord Cornwallis been left to combat. Tippoo without any 
assistance from the INIahrattas, I suspect that lie would 
have given a very difterciit plan lioiii tlut mIiicIi he has 
now brought forward. The best article in the whole of it 
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is, that of giving leave to retire on full pay after twenty- 
live years’ service. 

Your affectionate Son, 

(Signed) TlJOMAS MUNRO. 

TO lirs FATHER. 

[Relative to the slate of the Country and the People.] 

AVanilen , lOth May, 3796. 

HEAR SIR, 

I'll I’, average rent of cultivated land, in this 
country, is not more than three shillings an acre. Waste 
lands ])ay nothing. The inhabitants graze their cattle and 
cut wood upon them, without being sub’urt to any demand : 
laying dcjwn Helds in clover, and dilferent kinds of grass, is 
unknown in ibis country, wliere all the ])asture is sj)on- 
taneous. The average rent of tlie whole body of farmers 
is not more than ten pagodas each. I am pretty sure tliat 
theie is ikR, a man among tliem who is worth oOO/., and 
lliat, exclusive of their cattle, iiine-tentlis of them have not 
live yjounds. This extreme poverty is llie princijial cause 
of the lowness of the rents, and not any fault of the soil ; 
for at least three-fourths of die lands in cultivation are 
cajiabic of jirodncing cotton, sugar, and indigo ; but 
lljougli the rayets liavc little money, I imagine that they 
suffer less real distress than die peasantry of Kurope. 
The inclemency of the weatlier is wliat tliey hardly ever 
feel: ffrewoud costs them nothing, and dress very little. 
Their own labour, for two or three tlays, is the yiricc of 
their liousc, which is built of mud and covered with straw 
or leaves, and, in a warm climate, such materials answer 
the jiurpose jint as well as stone or marble. All of them 
arc married, and their families, so far from being a burden. 
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are a great siiyjport to tliens, because their labour produces 
more tljaii the expense of their nuiintcnance this is so 
generally understood, that nothing is more coiiitnon than 
to grant a man a nnnission of rent on the death of his wife 
or his son. Learned men who Virite of India, begin by 
talking of tlic sun, and tlien tell us that its vertical rays 
make the natives indolent; but, notwithstanding all this, 
the larmers ;ire, at least, as industrious as those of liiiiope, 
and their Vvonieii niore so, ^fhey owe theii- poverty to 
their government, and neither to their idleness nor the 
sim. There is a great variety of castes among them ; the 
degrees of industry are different in them all; and in fixing 
rents, it is as necessary to attend to thiri cireimislancL as to 
the <|iiality of the land. llramins ina\' ])erform all the 
labours of agricultuie, except that of holding the plough. 
On this Mccount, and because their women do not vork in 
the fields, they seldom pay more than half the usual rent. 
It is fixed in the ('arnalic at three quarters; but this I 
suspect is alwavs by a partial valuation among the rayets. 
M1ie women of some castes go through every labour the 
same as the men; those of otluTs cannot hold the ])lough ; 
and those of others, again, are prohlhlted from every kind 
of work in the fields; but it is fortunate that the caste of 
which both llie men and the women are the most iiuluslri- 
ous, is by far the most numerous of all. In this caste tlie 
women manage every thing, and tlie men liardly ever ven- 
ture to disobey their orders. It is tliey who buy, and si ll, 
and lend, and borrow ; and though the imin comes to the 
ciiteherry to have his rent settled, lie always receives his 
instructions before leaving home. If lie gives uj) any 
point of thcin, however trifling, he is sure to ineur her re- 
sentment. She orders him to stay at home next day, and 
she sallies forth herself in great indignation, denouncing 
the whole tribe of revenue servants. On her arrival at tlie 
cutcherry, she goes on for near an liour with a very aiii- 
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mated spceeli, wliieh slicliad probably begun some hours be- 
fore at the time of lier leaving her own liousc, — the substanc'e 
of it is, ihiit they are a set of rascals for inij)osing upon 
her ])()or simple husband. She usually concludes with 
a string of interrogations. “ Do you think that I can 
plough land without bullocks? — that I can make gold? 
or that 1 can raise it by selling this cloth?” She points, 
as she says this, to the dirty rag witli which she is half 
covered, wliich she had put on for the occasion, and which 
no man would choose to touch with tlie end of a stick. 
If site gets what she asks, she goes auay in a good 
humour; l)ut if not, slie delivers another ))hilip])ic, not 
in a small female voiee, but in that of a boatswain, — for 
by long practice she is louder and hoarser than a man. 
As the cutcherry pe()j)le only laugh at her, she carries 
her eloquence w here she knows she can make it be attended 
to. She nturns to her unfortunate ljusband, and pro* 
bably does not confine herself entirely to logieal argu- 
ments. She is perha])s too full oi‘ eares and anxie ties to 
slei j) that uight ; and if any person passc's her house about 
daybreak, or a little before it, he will eerlainly find herl)Lisy 
spinning cotton. If I have not seen, I have at least often 
heard, the women .spinning early in the morning, wlien it 
was so dark that I could scarcely follow tlie road. It is 
the farmer^s women who jnake niost of the thread used 
in all tlie cotton manufactures of India. 

I am, dear Sir, your allectionaie Son, 

(Signed) Tjiomas M d nro. 

Tlie death of a JMr. Foulis, to wlioin Captain 
Miiiiro was sincerely attaebed, oceanvd about 
this time, and drew from him the following beau- 
tiful letter to liis brother. 
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TO Ills KROTIIKK. 

Wamlerc, S3rd INIay, 1790. 

DEAR JAMES, 

I r ScMiklcdroo^ on tlu^ 0th, and liavo bixMi 
alone ever since, except one day that I was with Head at 
Selim. I shall hardly be twice in tlie coni))ai‘iy of 
European.^ again before Cin*istmas. I am now on my way 
to the Caveri, and I sliall pass the King's birth-day on the 
banks of it, among the* hills, about four miles below the 
spot where you nia\^ remember that we went one day to 
swim. That ])lace always brings my vahuiljle friend 
Irving to my mind ; but I have just lost a friend to wliom 
I was still more strongly attached than to him. Foulis 
died at Major llrowifs, near Madras, on tht‘ ITth. This 
event he had long earnestly wished for himself; for, with the 
exce|)tion of a few short intervals of ease, tlie last seven 
years of his life was a period of great pain :lP^l constant 
suffering, and often of agony. No man in the service was 
ever so generally lamented. Now that he and Dods are 
both gone, I feel mys^df inditferent, both witli regard to 
this countiy and home, for tlu^ loss of them leaves a blank 
whicli I can never hoj^e to fill up, — for it is impossible that 
I can ever be again with any other men as I have been witli 
tliein. liife is now too far advanced to commeiice such 
friendships as subsisted between us; for, to make friendsliips 
cordial and unreserved, men must not only have something 
of the same tempers, inclinations, and ways of lliinking, 
but tliey must have passed many of their earlier years toge- 
ther, in the same scenes of pleasun,’ or distress. You 
must not judge of Foulis from wliat he was wlien you saw 
him — disease and unremitting torment had totally altered 
both his looks and his mind ; even when you saw him 
somewhat better at liome, none of the bad symptoms of his 
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disorder had been removed, and he was himself convinced 
that there was not tlie smallest chance of his recovery. I 
don’t know if ever you met with Hods, except one day 
that I carried you to Ins tattered tent at Serinj^apatam ; but 
even from tlic short acquaintance that you hatl witli both 
of them, I make no doubt but that you found yourself more 
at your cas<', and were received with a lieartier welcome, 
than you ol'ten are by friends of longer standinj^ at liome. 

I am very glad to hear that you have resolution enough 
to prefer your health to every other consideration. AA^ere 
your constitution perfectly sound, you would certainly do 
well to aecept of DanieFs invitation ; but wlnle you have* 
any remains of the bowel eonqdaint, it would be great folly 
to make dangerous (‘xperirnents ou yoursdf, lo gratify either 
your own vanity', or tliat of your friends. I would rather 
see you in good hciilth. the ])i)orest doctor in Scotland, tlian 
the richest in llengal, and suffering what you did at Kish- 
nagerry. 

The arrangements arc' arri\( d. I shall send my fatlua* a 
list of the army, after they are earric'd into eflect. 

A"our aflectionate llrotlu*r, 
(Signed) Tjiomas Mi nro. 


TO THE SAME. 

Curtore, fifteen miles cast of Dc'rampoory, 
24th September. 

DEAR JAMES, 

* * * * j I had been at ’s mar- 
riage with the party of , which you thought so dull. 

You doctors are too nice about your company. AVhere do 
you think the world is to find men of wit, and learning, 
and genius, to place rank and file round every table ? I am 
perfectly satisfied with reading in a book that there are such 
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men in the present age, without expecting that 1 am to 
have one on each side of me, whenever I sit down to eat 
a beef-steak, Tliank God ! I sometimes devoutly say, 1 
am contented with my lot, and can make sliift to swalknv 
my dinner, and supper too, even though it should not 
be seasoned with the conversation of a Hedrick. I con- 
sider that man was not made for me to mend ; and I there- 
fore endeavour to take my coni])any with a good ajipetite, 
without frettiiip; myself about their being fisli or fowl. I 
cannot deny but that 1 have often, when in a bad liumour, 
or ]o\v spirits, shifted tlie blame from myself to my friends, 
and given them a hearty curse for not aflbrding me more 
entertainment, whicli they were perhaps, at the very same 
moment, retorting inwardly, and likely enough, with as nuich 
justice, for Providence has wisely ordained, that taste should 
be in conversation, as it is in every thing else, various and 
caj)ricious, — for it would occasion almost as much itieonve- 
nience in society if all of us were to debate eternally on the 
same topics, as if we were all to fall in love with the same 
woman. The drift of all those profound remarks is merely 

to slijw that though and his party might not have 

settled the point, whetlier A'ortigern was a sprite of 
Shakspeare’s or a bantling of IMr. Ireland’s; or whetlier 
Mr. Burke or Ins answerers had the best of the argument, 
that they miglit liave discussed other subjects, which might 
Jiavc recpiired as much judgment, though of a different 
kind. I would not choose to give my days and nights to 
retailers of family anecdotes; but I like to sit down some- 
times in the midst of a gossiping circle, and hear one tell 
how his grandmother could thread a needle, without 
spectacles, at fourscore, and another, how his grand-aunt, by 
the fatlier’s aide, could read a small printed Bible at ninety. 
These, in the pride of your philosophy, you may despise 
as trifling matters ; but I should be very glad when I am 
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reading my Bible at ninety, as God willing I shall, to sec 
you threading your needle at eighty without spectacles. 

Vour airectionatc Brotlier, 

Thomas Monro. 

25th.— P. S. We arc now obliged to arm to ])revent 
Tip[)oo from attacking some of our Mahratta friends. 
This was to be ex]iected from our absurdity in leiiviiig liim 
so strong at the end of the last war. I am afraid tliat oiir 
preparations may keep him (juiet. Witliout anoth(‘r war, I 
may not be aca))tain these ten years. There are now about 
seventy above me. T'he only steps I have got this last 
year are by two men wliom I would nf)l liave given for all 
they have left behind them — l)o<ls and F'oulis. Taylor, 
the last of my intimate friends, tlied at Amb(»yna in A]>iil. 
I esteemed him no le.ss thati the other two, for the many 
inestimable qualities that he possessed. ^Fhere was some- 
thing y)eculiaily manly, and, at tlie same time, amiabh' in 
his disposition ; and this joined to his having attached him- 
self to me in 81, when he was a boy of tifteen, lias made me 
feel his dcatli, if possible, more than that of the other two. 

I'O HIS SISTER. 

Derain j)oory, 4th March, 1797. 

DEAR ERSKJNE, 

I HAVE received so many letters from you, 
written in the course of last year, that 1 am now, from ])rac- 
tice, become [irctty expert in deciphering your cabalistical 
characters. Vour last packet is of tlie 9(1 June, except a 
few" lines by Charles Craig, of the 28tli September. I 
have not got the View of Clyde. Mr. Ross has sent 
me the Glasgow jiapers, thougli he docs not say from whom 
he received tliom. I have been busy with them for some 
days past, reading about the Rrooinielaw" and Grange- 
mouth, and the roups of steadings and tenements, and the 
accoinplishmcmts of Mr. McGregor, who t(‘aehes graceful 
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attributes and I he art of war to colonels of regiments, for 
the good of his country. I don’t know what to make of 
tins Grangemouth, whetlier to suppose it to be the place 
where the canal joins the Cl^-de, or the old basin beyond 
the black quarry, to which we used often to make excur- 
sions throuHi Kino’^ Park. Tht‘ walk from thence to 

O r5 

Gadder, if I remember right, is through a very barren, 
dreary country. I should however be glad to take it 
again, to recall the days of other years, and to compare the 
ideas exciti'd by the view of the neighbouring scenes in 
boyish days willi those of a riper age. George llrowm tells 
me, tliat tlie expectation of deriving pleasure from such 
things is all a delusion, and that though most men cherish 
it, they soon find it vanish on trial. I believe that this is 
the cas(^ in genercil ; but 1 should be sorry to hndit so with 
myself. I pass so much of my time in the open air ; 1 am 
so fond of rambling in the fields, even in this hot climate, 
that I am certain that, even Independent of every relalion 
to past times, I should have greater pleasure in valking 
along the canal, than in visiting the gayest place in Britain. 
From this account, you will think yourself sure of me in 
your intended expedition to Turkey or America, in cjuest 
of Mrs. IJslon ; but I can sec very plainly that I shall not 
be of tl:c ])a]*ty ; — for either I shall by that time be tired of 
roaming, and wish to j)itch my tent on some dry spot, if 
there bo any such in Scotland, where I may sit. down 
quietly; and read novels and newspapers, and gossi|> out 
tlic remainder of my days with the toasts of a former 
century ; or else I shall be restless, as I now am, (>r, what 
the French call, in a permanent state of revolution, and 
shall w'isli to move light, without any incumbrance either 
of tiiale or female companion. I like to travel alone, be- 
^ cause I can then go fast or slow, directly forward, or round 
about, just as I please. So you may easily gviess that I 
would never answer for your squire ; you could not be sure 
YOL. T. O 
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of my attendance for a clay ; for, supposing us both in full 
march lor Constaiitino])le, and arrived at Tngolstadt or In- 
spruck, or some such place in the heart of Germany, I might 
take it into my head, while you were looking at ])ictures or 
churches, or sitting down to Avrite a description of tlieni to 
one of your Glasgow friends, to push off, without giving 
you notice, for Switzerland or Italy- 1 might ])robal)ly 
proceed from Leghorn to Ale])po, and so on to India, 
from whence I would write you a letter, conjuring you, for 
Heaveirs sake, not to be alarmed for my safety, for that 1 
was in good health at Madras, after having most pro- 
videntially escaped the i)lague, by not accompanying you 
to Constantinople. Von had belter look out in time, and 
provide yourself with a more sti'ady |)erson than me to 
escort yt)u. No one would do so well as James, if he 
should be able to undertake the journey. If the stars 
could contrive to make it fall out about the lime I am leav- 
ing India, I would meet you either on the Delaware or the 
Bosphorus ; but as I somehow' or other fancy, that there 
is nothing in tlic manners or customs of the Americans very 
different from those of our own seaport towns, I would 
rather hear of your being among the Turks, for this w'ould 
give me an opportunity of seeing, in my route overland, 
besides them, the Arabs and Syrians, and the remnants of 
many other nations celebrated in ancient hlstoiy. I hope 
yet to see, in spite of our absurd alarms about the balance 
of power, the greater part of the Turkish dominions, once 
the seat of all the arts, under Russia or Austria. These 
fine countries, which have been shut up from the world 
since the dissolution of the Roman em[)ire, would then be 
laid open to the researches of jJiilosophical travellers ; and 
those who wished to go to something higher than philoso- 
phy, might confirm tlieir doctrines, by digging out a brazen 
candlestick from the ruins of the first temple of Jerusalem, 
or a brick from the foundations of the Tower of Babel. If 
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I did not think that I liad already sidlieiently tired your 
patience with dissei tatioiis on war and ])()pulation, I would 
^'ive you another^ in whicli I sliouKl sliow “ as liow/’ llie 
Russians would ere lon^* l)e able, liy tlieir connt'xions with 
IVrsia, to break up the Turkish empire, witlioiii asking 
leave of any power but Austria, which would be <;lad to 
join in the crusade ; - but these are matters of wliieh we can 
talk wlien we meet, whiclj, after all your thn-ats, will not, 
I im;»i»‘me, be in a foreign country. AVT'iv vou really to 
determiiK’ on leaving** home, I am afraid that you would be 
mucii ilisap|)t)inted in tlie |>lcasijre wbieli you ex]>ect from 
travelllui;’. Vou would meet, in all countries, with the 
sameness and dulness of which you cou'.plain, particularly 
in tropical climates, where it would be increased by tlie 
lano iioi- (H!casiv)ned by live beat of tlie sun. When c(,*nfiiie(l, 
like a piisoner, to your chamber, by f.is scorching rays, 
witli not a brcatli of air stirring, not a liiuiian being passing 
before your eyt's, every thing still as if in tlie middle of a 
desert, you would thou look back with regret to the busy 
house of (flasgow. Tiie Americans are so like ourselves, 
that I should think an exeursioii to Philadelphia would 
aflord you much tiie same entertainment as if you were to 
take shipping at lieitli, go round the island, an:! land at 
Clreenoek. T'hi're would b(‘ greater novelty and variety on 
the continent of Europe; but as you liave not the lan- 
guages, you would soon be weary of looking at strange 
siglits. In following travellers in your closet, every thing 
appears in its fairest form : you never consider bad wea- 
ther, deep roads, the breaking down of carriages, misera- 
ble inns, and all the other heartbreaking, temper-trying 
accidents which constantly pursue ladies and gentlemen on 
their tours of j)leasure. I would not have you listen to 
what Mrs. Liston may tell you on this matter, for she is 
not an impartial judge. The company of her husband 
will make her overlook some inconveniences, and her wish 

() 2 
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to draw you to her will make her conceal the rest. I have 
never been very .scrupulous in oft'ering advice, whether 
asked or not ; and in case you should hereafter think 
proper to consult me on your intended travels by sea or 
land, I think it best, without loss of time, to tell you, that 
I think you ou^ht never to quit your native land until you 
are the wife of an ambassador. If you cannot bear the ab- 
•sence of a sinf»*le friend, how do you think yon could sup- 
})ort the s('pa ration from all those with whom you have 
passed your whole life ? The pleasure of corresfiondino, 
and tlie prospect of meetinj^ again, will soon cons(»Ie you 
for the temporary loss of Mrs. Idston. I have formerly 
found this to be the case with myself, when at a distance 
from the friends I most esteemed ; but this happiness I can 
no longer look forward to, for all thos(* with whom I ever 
kept uj> an unreserved and constant correspondence liavc 
been carried off within a few months ofeacli other. I have 
very little of melancholy or despondency in my tevnper ; 
but I feel that the season of forming disinterested friend- 
ships is now past ; that I shall m ver again be able to give 
the same confidence to any new friends, as to the old ones 
who arc gone; and that though their loss will not make the 
remainder of my life niiserahle, it will make it much more 
cheerless and uninteresting llum if they had lived. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Thomas Munro. 


TO THE SAME, 

Derainpoory, 7th February, 1798. 

DEAR ERSKINE, 

Both your sy)rigs of ivy have reacltcd their des- 
tination; for they have several times visited the Cavery in 
my writing-table, and will yet, I hope, see the bank from 
whence they came. Were I a man of a devout turn of 
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mind, they might give rise to many serious and comfortable 
reflections on the world to come : even as it is, they warn 
me that I am not what I was — tliat I am as withered as 
they — that I may reluni liome, but that my youth and 
freshness will never return ; and that I must, sooner or later, 
be mingled with the autumnal leaves of Vallanibrosa, or 
some other valley of death. They often remind me of old 
w'onien and their religious hooks, usually interspersed, for 
what reason I do not kneuv, with dried leaves of roses and 
tulips in almost every ])agc; and then I fancy myself 
again in the liUglisli cbapel, turning over the prayer-book 
of M i^s Yule (I think), tl)e old lady wdio sat in the same 
pew witli our mother, which, besides a eolleetion of witlier- 
ed leavi's, eorUained many excellent pictures of prophets 
and angcfls. I fancy myself again listening to the drowsy 

doctrines of Mr. , and wishing my self in the Green, 

or any w here but with him, while he was soaring beyond 
this visible diurnal sphere. Ibit when 1 read your verses, 
I forget the ivy-inantied towers and kirks, and all the dis- 
mal countenances of the crowds of quick and dead that are 
poured out of them on a Sunday evening, and am trans- 
ported to my i»ld haunts at Northside. 1 cannot however 
recollect the old tree which supjKirted your ivy sprig. 
There was one ])rettv tall tree near Jackson’s dam, at the 
sluice, ami another higher up, near tiie hut made of 
fir bninehes, for undressing; but I do not remember that 
eitliiT of them was euelrclec? in ivy. The trees that at- 
tracted most of my attention were in the Glebe; an old oak, 
(I believe,) under which I made a seat, and two fir-trees, 
with large projecting branches, on which 1 have often sat 
and read voyages to the East Indies, much more pleasant 
then than I have found them since. 

I know not whether it is nature or early habits that give 
us an attachment to particular ways of life, but I never pass- 
ed any lime so pleasantly as catching eels and minnows, un- 
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less, perlinps, when I was too in(lol(*nt to fislj, and sat 
on a rofk uiiilcr Jackson’s djin, with iny fti*t dandling* in 
the stream, and my eyes fixed on tlie water gliding among 
the stones. IVIany an idle, vacaiit, ruminating hour have 1 
spent in this }K)siti()n, from which I was usually at length 
moved by some fell design against a shoal of minnows, or 
against the long hlaek inseet wliieli, in a suimv day, is eon- 
tiniially sliding along the surface of the water. After so long 
an interval, I find my foiuhiess for these aiiiuscments hut lit- 
tle abated- J n(*\er was more lia])pv to escape fi{>m seh(K)l 
than I aiii now to csea])e from busi-icss to some secpies- 
tered spot, to spend a t.rinmt day, just as I have done 
live-:md-t\v'enty years ago. There is a ]»laee ahout twelvi* 
miles from this, close to a little river, a.i^ont half thi' si/e 
of Kelvin, ^^ilh its banks slnuled witli large trees, in the 
midst of whieli stands the house or bower ot Captain Irton, 
who has littit‘ to do himself, and is always ready to stroll 
or swim. I often visit him in this solitaiy' retrcvil, and 
s])end t'ne day i atioii.dly, a-. I tlnnk, b(‘twecn walking, 
swimming, and fishing i\\ a basket-h‘oat : and if patit‘net‘ he 
a virtue, a basket boat is an excellent sehot>l for it; for I 
have sat in it three hours, Avith the sun ])iirning almost as 
miieh from the v/aler as from the heavens, without catch- 
ing a single minnow. 

I mean to go there the day after to-morrow, to enjoy 
two or three Northside days. 'J lu* place wliere I am now 
is far from being so ])leasant, because, besides being the 
station of a euteherrv, and a large noisy village, it is on 
the high road from Kishnagerry to Selim and Senkledroog; 
by which means, though I have many visitors whom 1 am 
happy to sec, I have sometimes otliers who arc as tedious 
as any of yc)nr foremxm gossips. AVT* liave no inns in 
this country ; and as we have much less ceremony than you 
have at home, it is always expected that a traveller, whe- 
ther he is known or not, shall stop at any officer’s house 
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lie finds on the rojul. When a tiresome fellow comes across 
me, it is not merely a forenoon’s visit, of which you com- 
plain so heavily, but I have him the whole day and ni^ht 
to myself. I do not, however, stand so much upon form 
as you do with your invaders. I y)ut him into a hut called 
a room, with a few' pamphlets or magazines, and a bundle 
of Glasgow new'S))apers, and leave him to go to business, 
w’hetluM' I have any or not, till dinner-time, at four in the 
afternoon ; and if I find that his conversation is too of)- 
])ressive for my constitution to bear, 1 give liini a dish of 
tea, — for we have no siip))ers now in thiseounlrv, — and leave 
him at seven to iro to more business. There is nothin^ in 
the world so fatiguing as some of these tete-a-lt^es — they 
liavc iret[uently given me a headach in a hot afternoon; and 
I ’woidil ratlKT walk all the lime in the sun, than sit listening 
to a dull fellow, who entertains you wo’th uninteresting sto- 
ries, or, what is worse, with uninteresting (luestions. I am 
perfeetly of your way of liunking about visitors. I like to 
liave them either all at once in a mass, or, if ihev come in 
ones and tw(»s, to have them of my own choosing. AVhen 
they volunteer, I always wish to see two or tliree of them 
together, for then you have some relief; but it is a serious 
business to be obliged to engage theni singly. I wonder 
that we waste so much of our time in praying against battle 
anil murder, which so seldom happen, instead of calling 
u))on Heaven to deliver us from the calamity to whicli w^e 
are daily exposed, of troublesome visitors. I had a letter 
from George Kippen last week, and one at the same time 
from John Malcolm, who is now' a very regular corre- 
spondent of mine. I believe I have mentioned all your 
Glasgow friends, and have now^ only to say that I am also 
alive myself. 


Vour afiectionatc Brother, 

(Signed) Thus. Munho. 
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TO HIS FATIIBR. 

[On tlie tlirontencd invasion of England. — Probability of 
war with l'ij)[K)o. — State of aTf*airs at llydrabad. — State 
and condition of the Baraniahl.] 

Trichaiigoor, 21st Scpteinl)er 5 1798. 

T)i:ar sir, 

Thm only lettiT I have received from home since 
May, 1797, was one dated in January last, from Erskine. 
I have been looking out for the Glasgow Couriers; but as 
the ships art' all arrived, T can have no chance of seeing 
them now. 1 doift know whether my (lisip])ointment is 
to be ascribed to your not having found an opportunity of 
forwanling them, or to their having bei'n intercepted by 
some person as fond of reading newspapers as myself. I 
feed the loss of them at this moment more than I should 
liave done at any other, for I was anxious to sec‘ hovv my 
countrymen, the warlike citizens of Glasgow, and the Gor- 
bals, felt under the denunciation of the Directory of Great 
Britain. In reading the Jkirliamcntary Debates, 1 have 
often been afraitl that we should allow ourselves to be 
bullied into a peaee, disgraceful for the prc'sent, and even- 
tually more ruinous than any war; and that, like the 
Dutcli, we should prefer buying a constitution from 
France, to paying for defending our own. I can l)ardly 
believe that tlic preparations for invasion have any other 
object than to make us ]:)recipitate ourselves into peace on 
any terms — unless they be intended for Irelanrl, on some 
hopes of co-operation. For my own part, I should not be 
sorry to hear of the landing of a French army in Britain, 
for I am convi!)ced that the issue would show that such 
invasion is more formid.*ible while impending, than when 
actually carried into execution ; and I liope that it would 
infuse into all classes of men more confidence in themselves. 
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and a certain deforce of military spirit, which every nation 
that is within the reach of France, and that wishes to pre- 
serve its independence, must possess, until the period 
arrives, wlien, by the infliience of tlie new ])l]llosophy, the 
whole world is to become one grand commonwealth of 
Quakers. 

The alarm we had some time ago about Tippoo seems 
to have blown over. lie has, no doubt, entered into some 
coiiditional engagements with the French ; but the sight of 
preparations on our ])art. and the uncertainty of receiving 
any assistance from France, have [)rol)ably determined 
him to give up all thoughts of war, or at least not to ven- 
ture m\ hostilities before be is sure of being supported. 
He is now in Seriiigapatain, busiial, as he has been for 
some years ])ast, in improving its forlilieations, but is 
taking no measures for an oflensive campaign. I l)ave 
always thoughl that it was essentially necessary to our 
own seenrity, that no such power as his should exist ; be- 
cause, however limited it may be, he is always ready, from 
the discipline of his army, and from liis t)wn disposition, 
to take advantage of any dissensions among the neighbour- 
ing states ; and as lie knows that we are the prineijial ob- 
staele to his aggramlizement, lie is always ready to sus- 
])end his more partial onmifios, and to join in any combina- 
tion, either with the country powers, or with France, to 
extirpate us. I wished anxiously that we should have 
seized the present opportunity of reducing him, before 
M^e could be prevented by the return of peace with France : 
but if Government ever had any design of this kind, it has 
been delayed, and, 1 believe, very properly, in order to 
effect what requires more immediate operations, — tlie over- 
throw of the strong democratic party at Hyderabad. The 
Nizam has for many years had a few corps of sepoys, 
officered by Europeans of different nations, but the whole 
commanded by a Mons. Raymond, They were for a long 
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time neither well paid nor well armed, nor were they 
dangerous eitlier from their numbers or diseipline ; but, 
after the late war, Raymond was pt'rmilled to make new 
levies : he obtained a large tract of country in Jageer for 
their maintenance, and was enabled to })ay them regularly, 
to clothe and arm them completely, and to bring them into 
a high state of order. He was soon at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, with a train of field artillery ; iie hoisted 
the tricoloured flag on all occasions ; and, at last, became 
formidable to his master. Could any strong body of 
French troo|)S liave been landed in India, it is most likely 
he would have joined them and Tij)poo against the Fnglish 
and theNi/am ; but, whatever his projects might havcl'(‘en, 
lie, fortunatelv for us, dii'il in the midst of them, about 
two montbs ago, lie lias left no sueeessor oj ecpial abili- 
ties or inlluence; and as tlie diflerent commandants hav(' 
various interests, and sliow but little deference to their 
jiresent chief, tlie Ni/am has, eitiier of himself or hy the 
interference of the Suprenu* Government, conceived the 
design of bn aking them altogt‘ther, or, at least, of dis- 
banding all the corps that are susjiccled of being under 
French influence. A strong delacliincnt has lieen formed 
in Gimtoor, to inarch, in case of necessity, to Hyder- 
abad. The sooner they move the better, for no time 
ought to be lost in destroying this party, so hostile 
to our interests in the Deccan. Raymond owed the rajiid 
increase of his ])ower to the weak, timid policy of 
^ * * * * *, who might have suppressed it in the begin- 
ning, if not by remonstrance, at least by menace ; but he 
chose rather to sit and view its progress quietly, than to 
do any tiling to risk, or what he thought was risking, 
hostilities. 

The unity, regularity, and stability of our governments 
in India, since they have been placed under Bengal, and 
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our great military force, give us such a superiority over 
the ever-chunging, tottering governments of the native 
])rinces, that we might, l)y watching times and opportuni- 
ties, and makiiig a prudent and vigorous use of our re- 
sources, extend our dominion without much danger or 
ex))ense, and at no very distant period, over a great part 
of tin- PiMiinsula. Our first care ought to be directed to 
tlie total subversion of I'ippoo. After heeoniing masters 
of Serin^apMtain and llangalore, we should find no great 
(lidleultv afteruanis in advancing to the Kistna, when 
favoured l)y wars or revolutions in the tieigltbouring states ; 
and such occasions would seldom 1)0 wauling, for there is 
not a govei nmeiit among them that lias consistency 
eiKMigh to dest'i'vi' tlu* name. There are few of llie ob- 
staeli's lu re that prt‘s<'nr tliemselves lo eoiupiest in Jhirope. 
AVe have no auelent constitution or laws to overturn, for 
tliere is no law in India but t!ie will of the sovereign; 
and we have no ])eo[)le to subdue, nor natioua! pride or 
animosity to eoiileiid with, for there are no distinel Tiations 
in India, liki* I'reneh and Spaiiia.rtls, (Jennans and Italians. 
The pco])le i\rc but one people; f(»r, whoever he their 
rulers, they are still all Hindoos: it is indiflerent to tliem 
wliether lliey are under Ihiropeans, IMussulmans, or their 
own Rajahs. 'Idiey take no interest in ))olilical revolu- 
tions ; and they consider defeat and victory as no concern 
of their own, but merelv as the good or bad fortune of 
tlieir masters ; and tliey only prefer one to another, in 
proportion as lie respects their religious prejiuliccs, or 
spares taxation. It is absurd to say that we must never 
extend our dominions, though we see a state falling to 
pieces, and every surrounding one seizing a ])ortion of its 
territory. We ouglit to have some preconcerted general 
sc heme to follow on such occasions ; for, if we liave not, 
it is probable tliat we shall cither let most of them slip 
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altogether, or, by acting in too great a hurry, not derive 
so much advantage from them as we might otherwise have 
done. 

The Baramalil has now been completely surveyed, and 
the rents of it fixed. They are, on an average, nearly 
what they were under 'Fippoo. The inhabitants paid the 
same then as now; but the deficiency of his recei])ts arose 
from the peculations of an host of reveimc-onicers. The 
rents here, as 1 believe in every other j)art of India, arc 
too high. This circumstance, joined to the general poverty 
of the ])eople, is a great obstacle to every kind of improve- 
ment, and it has hitherto prevented the lease from being 
se‘ttled. Government have desired it to he made so as to 
sit light on tlie inhal)itanis ; hut they were not aware that, 
in order to effect this, they must reliiupiish twenty or 
twenty-five per cent, of the y)resent revenue. This re- 
duction will be recommended to them hy every argument 
that can be thought of; but 1 am not sure that they will 
have resolution enough to agree to it. 1 tlo not myself 
a])prove of attempting to establish a general lease at once 
over the whole country. There are many arguments 
against such a measure, founded on the ))oveily, the iguo- 
ranee, and the manners of the ]}eople, which it wt)uld he 
tedious to detail. 1 rather wish to continue the plan now 
followed, wdiich consists in letting every farmer ])lease 
himself; he* may take as much or as little land as he 
pleases every year ; he may rt*je^ct his old fields and take 
new ; he may keep a part of the whole for one year or 
twenty, as he finds it most convenient ; and as every field 
has a rate of assessment, which never varies, he knows per- 
fectly what he has to trust to, and that his rent can never 
rise or fall but exactly in proportion to the extent of 
land he occupies. All that is required of him is, that he 
shall give notice, between the 12th of Aj)ril and the 12th 
of July, of whatever land he means to relinquish, in order 
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that it may he given in these months, whicli arc the prin- 
cipal season of cultivation, to any other man who wants 
it. If lu* fail in this, he is obliged to pay the rent for the 
ensuing year. Hy persevering in this system, the farmers 
would soon know how much land they could manage : 
they would cease to abandon whatever fields they had 
in any degree improved ; and this practice, which would 
answaM* every purpose of a lease, woidd gradually extend 
over the whole country. If we endeavour to establish the 
lease every where at once, it could not be juTinanent; for 
ignorance and inexperience, both on our side and on that 
of the farmers, w^ould lead many of them into engage- 
ments which they w'ould not be afterwards al)le to fulfil. 
T'he Haramahl contains about six hundred thousand in- 
liabitants, among whom there are above sixty thousand 
farmers, w ho hold their lands immediately of Government ; 
but as tbe same man is frecpiently reckoned two or three 
times, from having farms in different ])laces, and as a father 
and son often a|)pear separately, the whole number of 
independent farmers is probably not above foiiy-fivc or 
fifty thousand. There are not ten men among them who 
pay oiR* hundred and fifty pagodas of rent. The rents of 
the middling class of farmers run usually from ttbout ten 
to twenty pagodas ; so that you see we have no great land- 
holders in this])art of India. Many causes concur to pre- 
vent the existence of sucli an order of men : — the o])])res- 
sion of GoA^ernmont, and fre<]iient wars, which hinder the 
accumulation of property, by fines or plunder ; the universal 
practice of early marriage, and of equal inheritance of 
all male children, and the simplicity and clieapness of cul- 
tivation. Wlienever a farnier\s servant saves a few rupees, 
he buys a pair of bullocks. ITis plough does not cost him 
a ru|)ee : he rents a few acres from Government, and 
commences farmer himself: if he is successful, he conti- 
nues his business; and if he meets with an accident, he 
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sells liis cattle to pay his rent, and returns to bis former 
employment of a common labourer. In such a state of 
things, it is almost im]>ossihle that ^reat landed jiroperty 
can ever be obtained by any one man, unless by fraud 
or violence. The jvreat number of farmers in the Baram- 
nhl necessarily occasions much detail in the management 
of the revenue ; but there is no diniculty in it, — nothing 
is required, but ctMistanl altentit)n ; and whert‘ tliis is 
given, it is l)()th better for the count ry and easier for t!ie 
colleetor to receive the rents direetlv from sixty thousand 
farmers, than by the medium of t^ai or twelve zemindars, 
or great landholders. 'I'he rent of the division of the 
country under my charge last year was one hundred and 
sixty-live thousand pa.godas, which was collected within 
the year, without a singK* ni])ee outstanding, and witiiout 
any troul)le, from alxnil twenty thousand farnu rs. The 
rent of dry land, or land which is only watered l)y rain, 
is never less than half a riij)ec, or imue than a ))agoda, 
per acre. I'he rent of wet land, or land uhieh can be 
overflowed by tanks or rivers, is usually four times as 
much, i shall i)ro])aUly write you more fully bereafier 
of these matters; but I aiii in some measure deterred 
by considering how im])r(>per it would be tiiat any reviamc 
details should by accident gel ])nl)lie, before tliey had 
officially readied the Directors. 

Your ailectionatc sou,. 

TllOAIAS Ml NRO. 

Not long after the preceding letter was ivritten, 
the hostile designs of ''J'i])poo beetune fully known 
to the Supreme Government ; and I ami Morning- 
ton, with an energy rarely equalled, and never 
surj)assed, made adequate preparations to defeat 
them. Of these, as well as of the negotiations 
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by which a war was to he avoided, it is 

unnecessary to give liere any account. ISo reader 
of Kuglish history can have forgotten, tliat to 
the remonstrances and warnings of the Governor- 
CJeneral, Ti])|)oo turned a deaf car; and tliat the 
assemhly of two formidahlc armies, one under 
(ieneral Hiirris at Madras, the otlier under Ge- 
neral Stuart at liomhay, failed of producing any 
effect. I'inally, in the month »>f February, 1799, 
the liritish troops, su])ported by a coi-jis from 
the Xi/am's army, look the field, and on the 
lllh, (ieneral Harris coiinnenced his march to- 
wards Seringapatam. 

'fo facilitate the operations of the grand army, 
by supplying it with pro\ isions and stores, an 
indej)endent cor])s was colh'cted in liaramahl, 
under Colonel liead, to which Captain Munro 
became attached. With this body he continued 
to serve till the reduction of Si'ringapatam, when 
he was nominated joint secretary with his friend. 
Captain, now Sir .lolm Malcolm, to the commis- 
sioners aopointed to arrange the partition treaty. 
T1 le following extract from a letter to his father 
gives an account of this cam))aign, and describes 
his own severe suffering from ill-health during 
its prosecution ; whilst the remarks upon Tippoo’s 
government and character, as well as the j)ro- 
phetic declaration of the line of policy which 
the Company would find it necessary henceforth 
to adopt, possess even now too much of interest 
to be wdthhcld. 
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TO Ills PATH El? . 

Bckul, 6tli August, 1799. 

You will think it extraordinary, that in- 
stead of writing you military details as usual, until Erskine 
was tired of them, I sliould have been silent during the late 
short but ('veritful war, which terminated the life and tlie 
enijnre of Tippoo Sultan, and gave us such coinplele re- 
venge for all the murders and desolations committed by the 
House of Hyder. Hut bad healtli and a great deal of 
business, at least more than I could manage in the weak 
state I was in, rendered me not only incapable of writing, 
but even of observing with attention what was going on. 

I was attacked by one of those feveu’s which the faculty 
call anomalous, about the !^‘2d of January. It somctir»ics 
continued day and night, and always visited me many hours 
every day, for one-and-f<»rty days. It began, when I was 
on a visit at Kishnagerry, with hcadachs and shivering now 
and then ; I tliought I might have drunk a glass or two of 
bad wine. I drank nothing but water; but I was still 
attacked as before ; and I believe it was t(ai days before I 
discovered, by a regular cold and hot fit, that my visitor 
was an ague of some sort or other. He was immediately 
plied with bark ; but he had got too linn a hold to be easily 
driven out. I bad by tliis time setlletl that I was to go to 
the field as secretary to Colonel Head, who was appointed 
to the command of a detachment of tiie army. I returned 
to Derampoory about the lOtb of February, to arrange 
matters for delivering over charge of the revenue to an 
assistant. My disorder continued to increase, and I set 
out for Kishnagerry again about the middle of the month. 
I had jno conveyance but a horse, which I rode twelve 
miles to a village, where I had ))itch(‘d a tent. At night I 
found that his motion had brought new complaints upon 
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me — pains over all iny body, which for a inontli after never 
permitted me to slee]^, or even to J*einain awake in bed 
more than four hours out of the twenty-four. H^Iiey came 
upon me while 1 was asleejK and always awakened me re- 
gularly at one or two in the morning, according as I might 
have lain down at nine or ten o'clock. VV hen once waken- 
ed, no turning could give me the smallest relief, but rather 
made me worse ; the only remedy was to sit up in my 
<*hair till morning, which I did every night for live weeks. 
Oij my arrival next day at Kislinagerry, the fever was so 
violent and constant, that doctors were obliged to stop the 
hark, and dose me with antimonials, &c. in tirder to ob- 
tain an intermission. This was effected, hut at the ex])ense 
of my hearing ; for, fia)m four or live in llie morning, till 
eight or nims was the only time I could hc‘ar. All the 
rest of tlie day I was as deaf as any old man on earth. I 
remained much in the same condition for near a fortnight. 
The few intervals in wliich I could attend to any thing, I 
was obliged to employ in accounts of revenue, and grain, 
cattle, and otlier su]>))lii‘s, for the erjui])me:it of the army. 
I never thought my life in any danger; hut T had serious 
a])])relu‘nsions of remaining for ever deaf, and also of 
losing my rneinory, which I found iliil not serve me as 
usual. T he fever, liowever, began to abate about the end 
of the month; and as the army had gone on to I’oiicode, I 
went u]) the Tlaieottah pass, to meet it on the 4lh of 
March. Tlie change of air pnxluced the effect whic^h I ex- 
pected ; for on this day the f(*ver left me, and never after- 
wards returned. 

Tlie right wung of tlie army entered the enemy’s country 
on the f)th of March, the left on the 7th, and the reserve, 
with Colonel Read’s detachment, on the 8th. I could not 
hear the motion either of a palankeen or a horse, mid was 
therefore obliged to walk. The day was extremely hot 
and close, while the dust, trampled by fifty thousand men, 
VOI.. I. V 
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and as many horses and bullocks, rose like clouds of smoke; 
the dust cleared away for a few seconds, sometimes in one 
quarter and sometimes in another, ^ivinf** us a glimpse of 
the Nizam’s cavalry, and elephants glittering in tlie sun, 
and then closing again. In better health I should have 
enjoyed the scene; but 1 now beheld it with indifterence ; 
long sickness had so unhinged me, that 1 was almost dis- 
solved in sweat. About noon we readied our ground; and 
while sitting under a tree, waiting the arrival of our tents, 
I pulled two stoppers of lint out of my eais, wliich llie 
doctors bad desired me never to remove until the sun got 
w'arm ; and 1 was surprised to find that I heard as well as 
ever. The heat had probably loosened sonieihing which 
had obstructed my bearing. We marched again next day, 
and delivered our su)q>lies to the army, which pursued its 
march on the lOth towards Seringapatam, leaving Colonel 
Read behind, with instructions to bring on a large body of 
Bunjarries, tlien on their way from Hyderabad, and to join 
the army by the route of Caukanhilly. The Bunjarries 
not being expected behire the beginning of April, Colonel 
Read resolved to employ the intermediate time in reducing 
the posts held by the Sultan’s troops above the Ghauts, 
along the frontiers from Raicottah to l^eddanadurgam, A 
hill-fort, called Soolaghury, was the only place that made 
any resistance, and it was taken by assault. Some other 
posts of little strength were evacuated on our approach. 

A letter received on the 27th, dated Camp of Sultanpit, 
14th April, from the General, informed Colonel Read that 
the plan of attack was changed, — that the army was to 
cross the Cavery, and that he must therefore come on by 
the Caveryporam pass. The original plan was to attack 
the north-east angle; but information of its having been 
greatly strengthened, the lateness of the season, and the 
difficulty of favouring the junction of the Bombay army 
without passing the Cavery, induced the General to cross it, 
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and attack the west anole of Serinf^apatam. Colonel Head, 
on receiving his orders, des(*ended from tlie Peddanadiir- 
gam pass, and returned to Kishnagerry. The Hunjarries 
came in about the 10th; but as, from tlie failure of the 
monsoon, there was no water between Polieode and the 
Cavery, a distance of forty miles, he could not venture to 
march from the CaveryjKitam river till after a heavy fall of 
rain on the 14th; he reached Caveryporam on the 22nd, 
which immediately capitulated. The y)ass, which is thirty 
miles in lengtii, winding between two lofty ranges of moun- 
tains, and through which no arn»y had })assed for half a 
century, recpiired great kahour to clear it. Wc got to 
Maralhully at the head of it on the 27th, and found that 
General Floyd with all the cavalry, and three battalions of 
infantry, had reached (’owdhully, six miles in our front, the 
day before. Wi learned with surprise from him that the 
grain of tlu* grand army woukl be o»it on the 4th of May. 
As there was mU a blade of forage in the pass, it was ne- 
cessary to leave the Ibmjarries behind, till the road was 
made, and they could not ))ossibly nowFc up before the 
2 ik 1. I wished much to have marched on the 3r(l, as there 
were then enough above the pass to have supplied the army 
three or foui weeks, and to have pushed on so as to reach 
Seringapatam on the Gth or 7th, leaving all the rest of the 
Bunjarries behind, and also Colonel Brown’s detachment, 
which had then entered the pass; but General Floyd having 
been ordered to join Colonel Brown, thought it would be 
impossible to move on without him, especially as be w^as so 
near ; he joined on the 5th ; we halted to let him rest on 
the 6th. Early on the morning of this day we learned 
from two spies that Seringapatam had been taken on the 
4tb, at noon ; but as they did not perfectly agree in their 
accounts, and as official notice b.ad been received from Lord 
Moniington, that the grain in store in camp would be all 
out on the 7th, and the army exposed to destruction if not 
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speedily relieved, wo marched ai)d got to Seringapatani on 
the 11th, where we foinid every thing in the greatest abun- 
dance, for the bazaars were not only full, but tlie granaries 
contained near two lacs of bulloek-loads of paddy. The 
public grain of the army would only Iiave lasted till the 
7th ; but a ([uantity sutliclcnt to last iifteen days longer, 
was discovered in the possession of dealers, who had brought 
it on for sale. This being secured, and most of the fol- 
lowers sent away, there was enough to have served tlie 
lighting-iueu, had the place not fViUen, nor Geueral Floyd 
arrived wlien he did. You will, long before this can reach 
you, have seen in the puldic paper sail the details of this 
interesting siege, aiul the death of Tippoo; I shall there- 
fore go on with the history of my own reco\ery. I had, 
before my arrival at Seringapatam, got rid of the pains 
which always called me out of bed ; but I had still, in a 
greater degree than escr, profuse cold sweats, which kept 
me so weak that I could haully ilrag myself along witli the 
detachments. 

Colonel Read marched on the ITtli, with orders to pro- 
ceed l)y Bangalore to Nundidr<K»g, and snmimai all the 
forts between Seringapatam and Raicotlah,in order to ojKn 
the communication with the Carnatic : all of them were 
given up without any hesilatio!i. AVt* found Saveiidroog 
strengthened, Bangalore e()nn>leU‘ly demolished, and Nun- 
didroog almost imj)regnable. lie liad no written instruc- 
tions to go farther ; but be eonceived tliat the General had 
verbally given him a discretionary power to act according to 
circinnstanccs, — lie therefore inarebed towards Se ra on the 
28th of May, meaning to proceed by Chittcldroog to Bid- 
danore. He signified his intentions in a letter written from 
Savendroog ; and this afternoon, on reaebirg bis encamp- 
ment, he received an answer to it, ordering^ him buck to 
Bangalore. He was irregular in acting on mere conversa- 
tion ; but ordering him back was, I am afraid, a greater 
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mistake on the other liand. It was known that some of 
tile remains of the Sultanas army had assembled in the 
Biddaiiore province, muler Dhondanee, a Maliratta who 
had been circumcised by llyder ; had commanded a body 
of horse in his service ; had afterwards been a freebooter, 
plunderinfy lioth in the Mysore and Mahratta territories, 
and had lately been taken by Tippoo and put in irons, 
from which Ik' had been released on the day of the assault, 
by an oifieer who did not know his chaiacter. It was 
necessary that a stroiij^ detachment should have moved 
towards him without delay, to ])revent him from gathering 
strength, by the accession of the stragglers of the late Sul- 
tan’s army, who were ready to join any leader for the sake 
of plunder. The coiisetpieiiee of this not having been 
done is, that he lias now lieen for some time in possession 
of the whole liiddanore country, which he has completely 
ransacked, and that a large force, if not tlie whole army, 
must march to drive him out as soon as tile wcatlier per- 
mits. I left Colonel Head at Nundidroog, and returned to 
Bangalore*, to take cliargt* of the revenue, till it should be 
determined to whom it was in future to belong. 1 got there 
on the 3t)th of May ; the weather was very cold, and this 
was the first day on which my cold sweats stop])ed. 1 was 
obliged to s(*tout again on the 8th of June, for Seringapa- 
tani, to ])ut myself under the commissioners. 

During the whole of tlie campaign, I was so oppressed 
with lassitude that I could not go through half of my pub- 
lic duty, and 1 tlierefore never thoiiglit of writing private 
letters. The most inati'iial transactions will ajipe.ar in the 
newspapers ; and I hoyie that a great deal of the corre- 
spondence of llyder and Tippoo, with the different powers 
of India, and with Turkey, Persia, and Trance, will be 
hereafter piildished. The whole of the corresjiondence 
with the French, previous to the late war, is amongst the 
records, as also the oH'ensive and defensive alliance against 
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us. The* oreat blow which Tippoo received at the conclu- 
sion of the foriuer war, by the loss of half liis country, 
appears to luivc confounded liiin, and to have worked so 
great a eliange on his cluiracter, that he was at times re- 
portiMl to be mad. lie never liad tlie talents of his father; 
hut he liad always, till that event, paid his army regu- 
larly, kept it in good order, given a great deal of attention 
to business, and managed his finances tolerably well : but 
from that time his w hole soul seems to have been filled with 
nothing hut seliemes of vengeance ; and so eager was he for 
the end, that he overlooked the means. A restless s])irit of 
innovation, anti a wish to have every thing to originate 
from himseif, was the predominant feature of his character, 
lie had, .some years before the French revolution, new- 
named all the forts in Ins dominion.s, and the whole sixty 
years of the Indian cycle ; and, thoiigli a bigoted Mussid- 
man, he had altered the venerable names of the Arabic 
montlis, and substituted another era for that of the He- 
gira. He had abolished all old weiglUs and measures and 
coins, and intrtKluced new ; and he had new-modelled his 
revenue and army, and issueil various codes of regulations 
to his civil and military officers. After the reverse of his 
fortunes in 1792, the rage for novelty, instead of abating, 
increased : he is.sued more regulations, not only to the 
principal officers of state, hut to those iu the most subordi- 
nate situations, — to the jiersons who had the charge of his 
gardens, of his bnildifigs, of feeding his hulloeks and his 
elephants, &c. none of wliieh were ever attended to. Most 
of them contain an exordium by himself, setting forth the 
exftellence of loyalty and the true faith, and endeavouring 
to inspire his subjects with a detestation of Caffens, or in- 
fidels, that is to say, Europeans in general, but particu- 
larly Englishmen, by lavishing curses and execrations upon 
them. Hap[jening one day to pick up his instructions to 
the superiuteudent of his bullocks, the first line I read was. 
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a Caffcr — a dog — and a hog, are all three brothers in the 
same family.” lie divided his Government into seven 
principal boards, or departments, one of which was the 
navy, without a single ship of war. He divided liis coun- 
try into thirty-sev(*n ]>rovinc*es, under Dewans or A sophs, 
as he eidied them ; and sulxlivideil these again into one 
tlu)usand and twenty-five inferior districts, having each a 
Tisiieldar, with an expensive establishment of revenue 
servants. He knew no way of checking ahnses hut by 
augmenting the number of men in office, and sending two 
Asophs to almost every ])rovinee, instead of one, to prey 
upon the inhabitants. 'Fhe defalcation of tlie revenue, 
which had formerly been about twenty per cent., was now 
above hfty. His bigotry led him to make lume but Mus- 
sulmans Tisheidars ; most of them could neither read nor 
write, and were often selected from the lowest ranks of the 
military, at the annual muster in his presence, merely 
from some fancy that he took to their looks. These men 
were frequently recalled in the course of a year or two, and 
placed at one of the principal hoards. This so disgusted 
the old servants of his father, that many of them retired 
from public affairs, to lead a private life in their own 
houses, liy these and such like promotions, the number of 
officers was augmented, while that of his fighting-mcn was 
diminished. He had about one hundred and fifty general 
officers to an army that did rot exceed twenty-one thoU' 
sand regular infantry and eight thousand horse, though he 
had above thirty' thousand infantry and twelve thousand five 
hundred horse on his returns ; while his father had not ten 
Generals when he was in the Carnatic, with forty thousand 
horse, and above sixty thousand infantiy of different kinds. 
His army fell every year more and more into arrears ; and 
when Serirgapatam was attacked, it liad only received two 
issues of pay during the last fourteen months. Besides an 
expensive civil and military establislnnent, beyond the 
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resources of Iiis revciuie, he was cavryins repairs in 
most of his forts, but particularly Serinoapatam itself, on 
winch he had laid out, since the former war, about twelve 
lacs of pagodas. He did not however hesitate, amidst all 
his difficulties, to enter into a treaty vNith France, by which 
he engaged to defray all the charges of a body of froni 
twelve to twenty thousand French troops. One of the ar- 
ticles shows the extravagant imaginations with which he 
sometimes amused himself. He ])roposes that the Ih'ench 
shall land at Sedashaghee, to tlie southward of Goa ; that 
it shall be taken from the Fortuguesc and given up to 
them ; that Bombay shall next be taken and given to the 
French ; tluit llu‘ wliole Malabar coast shall then be re- 
dueed ; after wbieb they shall pursue tbeir eoiujuests up the 
Coromandel coast, take IMadras and JNIusulipatain, from 
whence lie sliall detaeli forty thousand horst‘ and as many 
infantry, under one of his (ienerals, along with tlic French, 
to subdue Bengal. Before entering into this treaty, he 
sent round queries in writing to the members of tlie seven 
principal departments, desiring tlieir opinions uyxm the 
policy of the measure. His own sentimenis were known, 
and they al Itherefore recommended itsadoj)tiou except one 
man, who had been formerly a merchant, ajid belonged at 
that time, I believe, to the Board of Trade ; hi* dissuades 
liini from having any tiling to do witli the Freneh — tells 
him that the ])lan cannot succeed ; that the very act of his 
consulting them was imprudent; that the secret could not 
be kept by so many men ; that tlie Faiglish would hear of 
it, and attack him before he could receive assistance: but 
he was too much bent upon war himself to he turned from 
it by the arguments of one man ; besides, lie w as continually 
urged lo it by Seid Sahel), who, being his father-in-law, 
could take more liberty than any other person wnth him. 
In private conferences, when no one Avas present but a 
confidential secretary , he used frequently to a.sk liim, how 
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long they were to sit down (luietly under their disgrace 
and calamity, and to tell him that he had considered him 
dead as a jiiince from the day lie surrendered half his 
country, and that lie should always regard him in that 
light until he shouhl conquer it again. After the cam- 
paign opened, he did very little to retard the progress of 
our armies. His design against the Bombay army was 
.well concerted, but very badly conducted. 

It appeared fnnn tiie pajiers found after his death, that he 
liad obtained very accurate information of the paths leading 
through the woods to the rear of the advanced brigade 
which he meant to attack. It appears liy (Tcneial Stuart’s 
public letters, that the first intimation he had of his de- 
sign was the sight of his tents, and that even then he did 
not believe it was him, but a detachment of no great con- 
secjuence. Had Tippoo not been fool enough to have 
shown himself, by pitching his tents at Peri apat am ; liad he 
remained that day in the open air, and marched early next 
morning against (>olonel MontrosePs brigade, he would, 
without doubt, have cut it off, and most jirohably the 
greatest jiart of the rest of the army would have shared 
the same fate. His rejiulsc here seems to have dis- 
couraged him so nuich, that he gave very little interrup- 
tion to the march of the grand army. As it approached, 
he fell back, and shut bimself uj) in bis capital, placing bis 
dependence ujion the siege being raisi'd for want of ])rovi- 
sions in camp, and upon his bolding out till the Cavery 
sliould fill, and make the carrying on of any fartlier opera- 
tions against it impracticable. He seldom went to his 
palace during the siege, but spent most of his time sitting 
behind a cavalier, or visiting the ramparts. He did not 
go towards the breacli, — tlie state of it was concealed from 
him by his principal officers; but one of his servants, im- 
patient at hearing the false reports brought to him, called 
out to him that there was a breach, and that it would 
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soon be practicable. This intcllii^cncc seemed to rouse 
him, — he resolved to see it witli his own eyes; and tlicre- 
fore, on the following morning, which was that of the day 
previous to the assault, he went early to the spot ; he 
viewed with amazement the condition in which it was; he 
shook his head, but said nothing; he returned to his old 
station behind the cavalier, where he remained sullen and 
buried in thoi ight, as if conscious that his doom was now 
fixed, seldom making any inquiries about what was doing, 
and driving away with an angry answer whoever came to 
ask him for orders. Higot as he w*as, his apprehensions 
rendered him superstitious enough to induce him to invite 
the aid of Hindoo ))rayers and ceremonies to avert the evil 
which threatened him, and to call for an Hindoo astrologer 
to draw a favourable omen from the stars. With a nian 
of this description he spent the last morning of his lifi‘ ; 
he desired him to consult tl)e heavens. The man an- 
swered that he had done so, and that they were unfavour- 
able unless peace was made. He was ordered to look 
again, but returned the same answer. Tippoo gave him 
money, and desired him to pray for him, and then drank 
w^ater out of a black stone as a charm against misfortune. 

When the assault commenced, he ie])aired to the outer 
ramparts; but being driven from them, lie fell as he was 
returning into the body of the place, in a jiassage under 
the inner rampart, called the Water-Gate, his horse fall- 
ing at ilie same time; and his palankeen being thrown 
dowm, the road was clioaked up, and almost every soul in 
the gateway slain. Though he had got a wound in the 
leg, and two or three balls in the body, he was still alive, 
and continued in this state above an hour. One of his 
servants, Ilajoo Khan, who lay wounded beside him, asked 
his leave once or twice, when yiarties of soldiers were 
passing, to discover him, but he always commanded him 
to be silent. At last a soldier who was passing in (jucst 
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of plunder, and at whom it is said he attempted to cut, shot 
him thr()Uo;h the head; the ball entered the right temple, 
and passed through the left jaw. It was for a long time 
thought that he had concealed liimsclf in the palace ; and 
while ])arties were searching it to no purpose, in order 
to put him to death for the murder of nine Europeans 
who ha<l fallen into his hands on the 5th of April, the 
Ivilledar reported that he had been seen lying in the 
Water-Gate. As it was now dark, a ])arty was sent with 
lights to search for him. After dragging out a great num- 
ber of bodies, he was at last found half-naked : he W 7 is known 
by his long drawers, and by some marks about his person, 
lie was drawn from amidst a heap of slain, among whom 
his legs were twisted; and carried to the f)alace, where he 
was laid on a palankeen, and exposed to view all next day, 
in order that no doubt might remain of his death ; and in 
the evening he was buried w’lth military honours, in the 
cypress garden, by tlie side of his father. With liim fell 
at once the whole fabric of liis empire; for the very means 
he had taken to strengthen it, hastened its dowiifal. The 
families of all his ])rincipal officers had ahvays been kept 
as hostages in Seringapatain, and being now' in our 
hands, it gave us an advantage, in their opinion, which, as 
a civilized C‘uemy, wc could not have used. Jly employing 
troo|)s from all countries, by raising his oflicers from the 
lowest ranks, and by paying the wdiole army himself, he 
made them dependent on himself alone ; so that, after his 
death, no person having sufficient influence to keep them 
together, the greatest part of them either dispersed or sur- 
rendered. He was so suspicious and cruel, that none of 
his subjects, ))robahly none of his own children, lamented 
his fall. Cruelty and deceit were the tw^o great engines of 
his policy ; not that kind of deceit wdiicli attempts to over- 
reach by cunning, hut downright lying, lie perhaps never 
made a promise, nor entered into an engagement, without 
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considering, in the same instant, how it was to be broken. 
The cruel punishments wliich he frequently inflicted, on 
the most groundless suspicions, put a stop to all private 
correspondence in his dominions ; liis nearest relations even 
did not venture to write to each otlier, but sent verbal 
messages resjiecting their health or aflairs. lie had mur- 
dered all his English prisoners not restored at the end of 
the last Avar; and it would liave been death for any man to 
be known as one who could speak or read Englisli. Inter- 
cepted correspondence gave him no insight as to our 
intended movements : — we found most of the intercepted 
letters of the late and former war lying unopened, so that 
we might have saved ourselves tlie trouble of using a 
cypher, lie had an active mind, which never suffered him 
to be idle ; but his time was badly distributed, aiul much 
of it wasted in matters of no real utility. AVith a im^st 
barbarous taste, lie affected to be fond of literature ; but 
he was too tyrannical and too parsimonious to be an encoii- 
rager of it. His itign produced no works tliat are worth 
reading, exce])t the journals kept by his orders by the 
ambassadors he sent to foreign courts ; and even these, 
from what I have seen, contain very little inieresting mat- 
ter. A history of his own family was compiling under 
his own directions, but it has not yet been found. He 
WTote many hours every day, either a journal of orders 
issued by himself, and of re])orts received by spies, vakeels, 
or commanders of detachments ; or memorandums respect- 
ing intended promotions, embassies, repairs of forts, mar- 
riages of his ]:)rinci])al officers, concubines for liimself, 
imprisonments and executions; besides this, much of his 
time was consumed in signing papers, for he not only 
signed all public acts, but likewise the innumerable letters 
and orders w hich were continually passing from the different 
officers to all ])arts of the emjiire. When they were 
brought to liim, he was frc(|uent]y busy about something 
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else, and could not attend to them ; by wliich means, 
bundles of letters often accumulated for several montlis ; 
and when he at last signed tlnan, it was often too late, as 
the circumstances for which they had been intended were 
entirely changed. The account which he lieard of the 
pomp and magnihe.ence of foreign courts, made him ambi- 
tious, with very inadetjuatc means of imitating, or rather 
mimi(;king, in the eti({uette and regulation of his jmncipal 
departments, tlie state of tlie Sublime lV>rte. Ilis civil 
and military government was therefore divided into 
seven principal de|)artmcnts, under each of which were 
many sul)ordinate offices, ilignified with sounding Persian 
and Turkish names ; and the [iresidents, and most of 
the memhers of all of them, were Mussulmans, whom 
he had been obliged to get from Hyderabad and the 
Carnatic, as tlu*re were but few in Mysore, many of 
them low vagabonds, who were almost ashamed to hear 
their own inagnilieent titles ; these fellows, however, went 
through all the grimace of statesiiien, while all real busi- 
ness was conducted by llramius. As he liad given himself 
out as the ehampiou of the faith, who was to drive the 
Knglish Callers out of India, he thought it necessary to 
gather about him as many Mussulmans as possible, and to 
employ them in all situations, to the exclusion of abler 
men of other castes: his Asophs and Tisheldars, or provin- 
cial and district collectors, were therefore all true believ- 
ers ; and when the Asophs were summoned to the pre- 
sence, as they always were once a-year, to settle their 
accounts, they were under the jirotectioii of Mecr Sadek, 
the Dewan, who, having the greatest share of all their 
defalcations, took care to secure them from discovery. 
The cutcherry Bramins who were to examine the accounts, 
having likewise their respective shares of the plunder, 
were interested also in keeping it concealed ; and the 
Sultan himself, as he had raised them to high stations, 
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tlioiio-lit it necessary, for the honour of the faith, to treat 
them with respect, — he therefore never talked to them 
of accounts; he invited tiieni to an entertainment, — made 
tlicm sit beside him, — asked tlion if tlie moscpies he had 
ordered to be built were finished, — if ])ravers were regu- 
larly said, — how many IMussulmans were in tlie district, and 
such like cpiestions, and dismissed tliem in a few^ days to 
return to their stations, and renew their dejjredations. He 
dictated all orders hiinself, and even tlie very w'ords of 
them; and was so particular in this, that he often made 
his inoonshees wiite over a letter two or three times. In 
letters, and regulations, and writing of every kind, he 
spent a great deal too niueh of hi;-> time; but be took little 
pains to see them executed, and left all investigations of 
revenue matters entirely to Meer Sadek. His leisure hours 
were clncfly spent in looking at jewels. He never bought 
any ; but bis father liad collected a vast nundier in the 
different ])laccs that had fallen to his arms, and used fre- 
(juentlv to make presents of them to officers who had dis- 
tinguished themselves ; but Tippoo was toi) fond of them 
to give them away. He had generally a casket lying on 
his table to amuse iiimself with, wlien he was tired of bu- 
siness. He had eonstantly a number of jeweller.^ employed 
in making them up into various ornaments for himself and 
Jiis women. He gave the models himself, and directed 
how tliey were to be made, and always delivered and re- 
ceived the jewels Iiimself from the workmen. He had 
bewildered himself for many years past so much iii trifling 
details, that he had abandoned the essentials for the forms 
of business, and permitted his affairs to run rapidly to 
ruin. The only objects that he pursued with invariable 
constancy, were tlic discipline of bis army and the forti- 
fying Seringapatam. 

You will see in the papers how' the partition-treaty 
has been made. I believe that it has not met wdth gene- 
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ral approbation hero. Had I bad any tiling to do in it, 

I certainly would have bad no Rajali of Mysore, in the 
person of a child, dragged forth from oblivion, to bo placed 
on a throne on which his ancestors, for three genera- 
tions, had not sat during more than lialf a century. I 
would have divided the country etiually with the Nizam, 
and endeavoured to prevail on him to increase his subsidy, 
and take a greater body of our troops ; but, wliether he 
consented or not, I w’ould still have thought myself hound 
by treaty to give him his fair half of the country. I would 
have given the Mahrattas a few districts, provided they 
consented to fullil their last treaty with him; but not other- 
wise. We have now* made great strides in the South of 
India. Many think we have gone too far; but I am con- 
vinced that the course of events will still drive us on, and 
that we cannot stop till we get to the Kistna. I meant, 
when I began this letter, merely to have given you the 
history of my fever, in order to account for my apparent 
negligence in writing, and to let you know exactly how 1 
w'as left. You might have had w'orse accounts of me fioin 
other cpiarters; but 1 have, as usual, run Into a long gos- 
.siping story of Tippoo and liis family, lint he is now 
at rest ; and this is the last tune I shall trouble you wdth 
him. Y^our aflectionatc Son, 

Thos. Munro, 
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Appointed to superintend tlie affairs of Canara. (’on’cspon- 

denee with General Wellesley. — Letters to his it lalions. 

By the terms el‘ the ])artition-tre!ity, ineidciit 
upon the overthrow of Tippot>, the ])rovince ol‘ 
Canara Avas assigned, among other acquisitions, to 
the British (Tovernment. It is a Avild ai'.d rugged 
district, situated on tlie Avestern coast of India, 
betAveen the 12th and 15th degrees of north 
latitude, and is bounded o)i tlie noi-tli by (ioa and 
Gunduck, iii Bejapoor; on tlie south, by the })ro- 
Aunce of ^lalabar: on the east, by iMysore and 
the Balaghaiit territories ; and on the Avest, liy the 
sea. It extends one hundred and eiglity miles 
along the shore, and has been estimated to con- 
tain about seven thousand three hundred and 
eighty s(juare miles of surface, of Avhich four 
thousand six hundred and tAventy-two are below, 
and two thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight, 
including Belghy, Soondah, and Soopah, are above 
the Gliauts. Of this province Captain Munro 
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M'^as, at the express desire of the ( «ovenior-tiene- 
ral, immediately requested to take charg’e, for 
the purpose of introducing’ into it, as lie liad been 
larg’cly instrumental in introducing into Baram- 
ahl, the authority of tlie East India Company. 

Tlicre were a variety of circumstances which 
led the subject of this memoir to view his pre- 
sent apj)ointment with regret. A long residence 
in Baramalil, and a thorough knowledge of its 
inhabitants, laid attached liim, in a remarkable de- 
gree, to the country, which was now, through his 
own and his coadjutor's exertions, reduced to per- 
fect order. It is true, that he had Ifitlierto acted the 
part tlicre only of assistant to Colonel Read ; but 
tlie apjiroaching resignation <.>f that officer was al- 
ready known, and Cajitain ]Munro had, with great 
shoAV of reason, anticipated that he \vould him- 
self be nominated t(» succeed him. It w^as there- 
fore no agreeable communication which announ- 
ced to him, that, instead of being permitted to 
reap the fruits of ])ast exertions, he was about to 
be transferred to a district even more unsettled 
than that in which his revenue labours began, 
where the inhabitants were understood to be pe- 
culiarly savage, the climate peculiarly unfavour- 
able, and all intercourse with hLuropeans in a great 
degree cut off. Nor was this all. Though the 
province of Malabar had been at that time eight 
years in our possession, the attempts to reduce it 
to due subjection were by no means attended with 
success ; and hence it was very fairly anticipated, 
VOL. I. Q 
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that the cliscoiiteutcd chieftains there would make 
common cause Avith the |)CO])le of Caiiara, in 
resisting tlie authority of the neAv eollector. 
These considerations Avere not Avitlunit tlieir 
Avcight, in juoduciiig a disinclination on the part 
of Ca])tain Munro to acce])t the appointment; 
but that Avhich intluenced him im)re than any 
thing besides Avas, tlu' pros])ect of being sejiarat- 
ed entirely i'rom old friends and associates, lie 
accordingly declined, for a tinu', to undertake a 
task of Avhich he dreaded not so much the ditli- 
culties as the irksomeness: nor Avas it lill he had 
been clearly shoAvn how deeply the interests of 
his country aacfc iiiAolAcd, in his acceptance or 
rejection of the charge, that lu* consented to 
sacrifice ])rivate lei ling iiA order to i.dAanee the 
public good. 

Hoav Captain IMunro spent his days in llaram- 
ahl, his oAvn letters serve in part to shoAA^ 
Though attentixe in no common degree to busi- 
ness, he ahvays had leiscire for tlu- prosecution of 
jmA'ate study. I’^nder this head he included not 
merely the attentive ])erusal of the best Kngiish, 
French, and other FiUro])ean authors, but the 
accjuisition of the native dialects. Of I’ersian and 
Hiudostanee he Avas very early mastcT; and he 
now made himself familiar Avith the jSlahratta, 
the Canarcse, aud almost every other vernacidar 
laniruajrc in the Peninsula. In most he could 
converse Avith fluency, and in all he could express 
himself intelligibly ; whilst an occasional indul- 
gence in social intercourse, and an occasional fit 
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of idleness, sent liiin hack Avith fresh vigour to 
his toils. When the latter disposition eaine ipion 
him, however, he lu^ver gave it vent, by par- 
taking in the ordinary recreations of his country- 
men. II e was no sjxirtsman, either with the gun 
or with the hounds ; and to cards he entertained 
a particular aversion ; but he swam, played bil- 
liards, (pioits, and fives, with great skill and s])irjt ; 
indeed, his partiality for the last-mentioned game 
was such, that he has frc(puaitly been heard to 
assert, " tliat lu' woulvl rather live u])ou half-pay, 
in a garrison which could boast of a fi\es-court, 
than A’cgetate on full batta, Avhere thcTC was 
none. Now' all tlicse amusements were to be 
laid aside, lie was called up»)n to remi)ve to a 
])rovince, where, with the exception of iiis own 
assistants, his eye would scarcely rest upon an 
European coimteuauce from one year’s end to 
anothe'r; and tliougi* he obeyed the call, it tvas 
w'ith a. desjjondency wdiich never <piittt‘d him 
during his residence in Canara. The ftdlowing 
extracts from letters to his sister, aiiiioinicing his 
ap])oint»vuvnt, ^vill show that his feelings on the 
occasion luive not been misrepresented. 

TO niS SISTKR. 

Deria Doulct Garden, 30th June, 1799 ; a Palace 
built by Hyder, near Scringapatam. 

UKAR IVRSKINK, 

I HAVK now turned my back upon the Ba- 
ramahl and the Carnatic, and with a deeper sensation of 
regret than I felt on leaving home ; for at that time th<? 

Q 2 
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vain prospect of imaginary happiness in new and distant 
regions occupied all my thoughts ; but I see nothing 
where I am now going to compensate for what I have lost, 
— a country and friends, that have been endeareci to me 
by a residence of twenty years. I feel also a great re- 
luctance to renew the labour which 1 liave so long under- 
gone in the Baramahl. It leaves few intervals for amuse- 
ment, or for the studies I am fond of, and wcai-s out both 
the body and mind. Col. Head has sent in his resignation ; 
and I had antici{)ated the pleasure of sitting down in the 
Baranialil, and enjoying a few years of rest after so many 
of drudgery ; for that country is now surveyed and settled, 
and requires very little attention to keep it in order. It 
is a romantic country, and every tree and mountain has 
some charm which attaches me to them. I beiran a few' 
years ago to make a garden near Derampoory, sheltered 
on one side by a lofty range of mountains, and on the other 
by an aged grove of mangoc.s. I made a tank in it about 
a hundred feet square, lined w’ith stone steps ; and the 
spring is so plentiful, that besides watering abundantly 
every herb and tree, there is always a de|)th of ten or 
twelve feet of clear water for bathing. I have numbers of 
young orange, mango, and other fruit-trees in a very thriv- 
ing state. I had a great crop of grapes this year ; and my 
pine-beds are now full of fruit. When I happened to be 
at Derampoory, I always spent, at least, an hour every day 
at this spot; and to quit it now, goes as much to my heart, 
as forsaking my old friends. I must now^ make new' ones, 
for there is not a man in Canara whom I ever saw in my 
life. Nothing would have induced me to go there, had I 
not been pointed out for the business of settling tliat 
country. I had at one lime declined having any thing 
to do with it; and only two considerations brought me, 
after wavering some days, to accept of it : the one, a 
sense of public duty ; and the other, the chance which 
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I might have of being enabled to return a year or two 
sooner to Europe than I could have done by remaining in 
the Baramahl ; but I can have no certainty of this, as my 
salary is not yet fixed. 

The village where I am now halted is seventeen miles 
west of Seringapatam, and was formerly the Jagheer of 
TipyKn/s execrable IJewan, Mecr Sadek, who was cut in 
yiieces by his own troops at the memorable storm of that ca- 
pital. It was burned down by Cummer ul Din, when he fol- 
lowed General Eloyd to Peria])atam, to hinder his junction 
with the Hombay army in April last; and the Inhabitants 
are now busy roofing their houses. The burning of a 
village is not so great a calamity in this country as might 
be imagined ; for the houses are in general so mean, that, 
among the lower ranks, the labour of a man and his family, 
fora couple days, will re])air the mischief ; and even among 
the middling ranks, eight or ten rupees will cover all the 
damage that their houses can suffer from fire. I am now 
sitting ill a choultry more than half uni*oofed by fire. 
The few tiles that remain shelter me from the transient 
glimpses of the sun, but not from the light showers which 
the strong wind which blows night and day at this season 
of the year is driving over my head in quick succession 
from the skii'ts of the Malabar monsoon. I have been 
forced to put this letter in my table several times since I 
began writing, to save it from the rain ; my tent is a mile 
or two behind; because being Avet it is so heavy, that the 
bullocks can hardly bring it on ; and I thought the best 
way I could j:)ass my time till it came up, would be in 
giving you some account of ray situation and prospects. 

Captain Munro reached Cundapore, the prin- 
cipal station in his collectorate, about a month 
after the date of the preceding letter. It was 
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here announced to him, tliat two assistants would 
be .allowed, in tlie persons of Mr. Alexander 
Head, the lU'pliew of Ins fric'iid Colonel Head, 
and anotlier iiidividii.al, in A\diose experience tlie 
Hoard Avere inclined to re])ose ^t!;reat confidence, 
inasinuch as lie had resided many yeai’S as a free 
niercliant lioth in Malabar :nul Canara. M’^itb 
JMr. Head’s apjAointinent Cajitain Munro Avas 
exceedino-ly avcII pleased: he Avas young, actiA'c, 
and intelligent; but tlie free merchant being con- 
siderably senior to Captain Munro himself, the 
latter remonstrated strongly against the arrange- 
ment made for him. The following, addressed 
to ]Mr. Head, expres.ses the Avriter’s sentiments 
so fully, and gi\ es a descri])tion so viAud of the 
state of the country, that I insert it. 


July 1799. 

OK.VR RKAO, 

I .AM h£i)>])y oi; inv account, Itiit xcry sorry 
on yours, lor your removal. You leave a ]»!rasaiit situa- 
tion !!iul a cicliglilf'ul country, wlicre ])c;u;c ;mcl onlcr are 
established, to come to an impifnnising land, inhabited 
by a race more wild than any of your Mulliulies.* As 
to the revenue, 1 e.xjiect to get none of last year's balunce.s, 
— for Tippoo’s servants have had time enough to go off with 
tile whole ; nor do 1 ex|Aect one-half of the rent of the 
ensuing year, — for the southern half of the country was 
completely ravaged by the Coorg people, who carried into 
bondage some thousands of the inhabitants, and also by 
the Navis of Malabar, who slaughtered man, woman, and 
child. Tipjjoo’s troops are still in possession of all the 


* A race of hill-people. 
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forts of any c*onscM|ijL‘ncA‘ ; anil Dhoiuhi”L‘cV'^ troops aro 
now l)v‘low llui Gluiuls ravaiiin**’ tiic iviivvi* and norllicrn 
districts to tliu soa ; so that \\\ fact iiothihg is our own but 
a few L.looks near our luilitary p<Jsts, and no ainils can 
he sent any w’uere else. AuiliUt all these troubles, the 
rayets are driven fiiini out' ])lace to another, thv' lauds 
remain uncultivaled, and tlu> seasmi is almost over h>r 
sowino' paddy, from winch jdmost the wliole revenue ol 
tljis country is derived. I would not advise you on any 
acemmt to come here before October; there can be 
nothin<r for you to do at an earlii r ])eriod ; for then is 
not em|)loyment fur myself, from the dilKcnlties of ^ettin^' 
ton;ether the rayets, ivc. 


No o'rrat while after the ri‘(*eij)t of the above, 
Mr. Head beard of tiie objeetioiis iiroed by 
Caj)taiii .Mimro to the einplovnient, at least i)i 
Canara, of tlie oentleiMaii orioiimlly sc leetet^ as bis 
colleague. Tltis, with eertai'.i grave iiisimiations 
toiichiiio- tlie extreme ])artietilarity of tlu^ collec- 
tors temper, induced 3lr. ]i(*ad to enter with him 
into a sort of ex])ostubitory correspondence, av I nch 
drew from Captain INIunro not an explanation, 
but the following laconic and bumoroiis billet. 

October, 1709. 

DEAR RIlAl), 

I 1)0 not rcniend>er writing . ny tiling to Govern- 
men* al-tnit assist/ints, except tiiat tliey would send nui 
no more grown-up men 'of fifty- I know you are con- 
siderably imder that age, and I believe Mr. Rice to bo 

'* This was tlie chieftniii who made his escape on the taking 
of Seringapatam, and rallied Tippoo's troops, and other adven- 
turers, under his own standard. 
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c(jual)y young.* You are, in sliort, every way to my lik- 
ing; and as for your revenue abilities, I never doubted them ; 
but as in tlie unsettled state of Canara they can be of no 
immediate use to Government, I ’ll thank you to exert them, 
in the mean while, in bringing on a good cook with you. 


licsides tlic causes of regret detailed above, a 
cirtnirnstanee occurred, wliicli bad, at least, no 
tendency to reconcile Major Munro to his change 
of residence. Hitherto the military collectors 
had enjr)yed a considerable advantage over the 
civilians, by being permitted to retain the full 
amount of their profe.ssional pay, in addition to 
the ordinary allowances of reA’enue serv’ants : it 
was determined at this critical juncture to place 
the two classes more upon an ecpiality, by limit- 
ing the per centage, on collections granted to the 
former. Now, though the disposition of Major 
Munro was the re\erse of avaricious, it would 
have been altogether unnatural had he failed to 
discover in the new arrangement fresh reasons 
of discontent. lie accordingly remonstrated 
against it ; writing to Colonel AVcllesley, among 
others, upon the subject ; and he received from 
that officer, in as short a space of time as cir- 
cumstances would allow, the following friendly 
communication : — 

Cam[i, September 1st, 1799. 

DR.\R MUNRO, 

I HAVE received your letter of the 17th of August. 
I long ago took the field, in alliance with my brother Henry, 

* Mr. Rice was a very promising young man, who died on 
his way to join Major Munro. 
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ill favour of the military collectors. I gave him a very 
particular memorandum upon the subject, which I know he 
showed to the Governor-General. 

11c is gone to Kngland ; and I don’t know what is the 
cousenuence. 1 have however written about it again this 
day. In my opinion, the Revenue Hoard are against you, 
Avhich is the reason that Government are not so liberal 
towards you as you have a right to ex|)ect. 

I wish that you would write me something, particularly 
resjiecting your own situation in an unhealthy climate, 
having been jiromised a reward for your services in the 
Baramahl, which you have never received, &.c. &c. which 
I can show to my lirother. Such a j)a]>er is more likely to 
have a good elfect than any thing 1 can say upon the 
subject. 

Believe me yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wrlukslky. 

The following from Captain, now Sir John 
Malcolm, relates to the same (piestion, and 
touches also upon the avowed reluctance of his 
correspondent to assume the charge imposed 
upon him. 

19th September, 1799- 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

I RECEIVED yours of the 9th and 21st ultimo, 
some days ago, and would have written sooner, but waited 
to learn the sentiments of your friends at Madras, on the 
subject of your letters. 

You will learn from their answers to what you have 
written, that they are anxious for your being more recon- 
ciled to the regions of Canara. Perhaps, in forming this 
wish, they blend a good deal of public with some private 
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feeling. It is your fiiull for reconnnending yourself to 
)nen who continue to cherish ridiculous idens about the 
go'od of the state. 

You know how desirous I am that >\e should ascend 
the (ihauts itt our prapvr chantder iw your (quarter ; and I 
am convinced you will ere long feel the necessity of that 
step. This I have endeavoured to impress as much as 
y)ossil)Ie on Kirkpatiick ; and Iicnce, at the same time, 
]K)inted out how c<»nveiiien(ly v(>u could asrend during the 
rains; but I have no doubt your deeds will speak more 
forcibly than any w<jrds can to this pt)int. 

1 could g■ail^ no information al)out what per centage you 
w-ere to liave. I certainly think you hail good reason to 
hope, that an allowance etjuai to theirs would be recom- 
mended for at least a given jiumber of year^. 

I hope a farther aei|uaintance with clun-gc will re- 

concile you more, and that that disgust which you Iiave 
conceived for the fair ( after seeing her in a drag- 

ged, dabbled suit, may l)e removed, when she a|)pears, as 
she will soon, clothed in her summer dress, exhibiting her 
luring charms. 

I have not the treaties, or would send then). 

'^riius far on my way to Persia. Direct to Ui»ml)ay, 
where you shall hear from. 

Yours ever, 

John Malooi.m. 

I add to this a letter froivi Colonel Wellesley, 
likewise referring to the state of Captain IMun- 
ro’s feelings. It is no less honourable to tlie 
heart of the writer, than illustrative of the esti- 
mation in which the subject of tliis memoir was 
held, by tliose best qualified to judge of his 
merits. 
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C;im|), in the ])rovincc of l^no, 
Oetol)i*r Sill, lTt)9- 

])i:ak mlmro, 

I li vvr: iveeiviil vour letter, and as 1 liad some 
liand in s' lidini*' yon to Canara, 1 am miieh eoneerued that 
vour situation tliere is so nneomfortahle to yoursilf. It is 
one of the extraordinary and unaccountable ciicumstances 
attending' the eoinmission at S(‘rin«*a])at;nn, that my bro- 
ther and 1 should have ima^ini'd tliat you were desirous ot 
beinj>’ appointed collector of Canara ; tliat we slundd liave 
been seriously anory with Kirkpatrick, who, it appeared, 
liad pro|)osc*d an arrangement for you, of which you did 
not ajiprovc, and which had occasioned your ii fusal of the 
appointment for which y ou wished ; and yet that, after ail, 
Ave should have dune you an injury, instead of a benefit (as 
well as one to the service) which we intended. 1 acknow'. 
Ie(lgc‘, that knowing my own wishes in your favour, and 
being* very sensible of my brothers, 1 cannot but attribute 
w bat has ha] )])ened to yourself. One w'ord from you would 
liave stopped the arrangement ; and then’ is every rc'ason 
to believe that a jirovision would have been inad(‘ for you 
{‘Isewhere. It is ])erliaps not now too late. I havt; written 
to my brotlier ii))on the subject ; and I hope that he will 
make an arrangement suitable to your wishes. Whether 
he does or not, 1 hope that you will believe that your 
cause has not faih’d for waiU of zeal on my part. 

This country, into wliich I have come to visit my posts 
on the Mahratta frontiers, is wairsc tlian that wdiieh you 
curse daily. It is literally not worth fighting for. Here- 
after, it will be necessary to communicate with it from Ca- 
nara ; and I have desired the Amildar to make a good road 
from Soojiab towards your borders. 1 am told that Se- 
dachee Ghur is not more than sixty miles by the road from 
Soopah (my most western post); that in the war of 1780, 
a detachment of Matthews''s army advanced upon Soopah 
by that road. I wish that you would desire one of your 
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people to communicate with the amildar of Soondah re- 
specting this road, and that you would have a good one 
made from Scdachee Ghur to meet it. 

The drubbing that we gave to the Malirattas lately, has 
had the best effects ; and although all the robbers arc in 
motion to cut each other’s throats, tliey treated us with 
the utmost hospitality, and have sent back our people 
whom they had driven away. 

Believe me ever yours, most sincerely, 

Arthur Wf-llusley. 

Having tints explained the nature of tlie eir- 
cumstances which placed the province of Canara 
under the care of Cajttain JMiinro, little remains 
except to commit to himself the task of describing 
the manner of his life whilst in oflice, the nu- 
merous and serious diflicidtics which met him at 
every step, and the means which he adopted to 
overcome them. It is necessary, indeed, to jtre- 
mise, that thotigh of the following selection of 
letters the greater proportion discuss matters of 
business, they contain none of the dry and unin- 
teresting details which usually fill uj) an official 
correspondence; but illustrate, in striking and 
forcible terms, the condition of the country, with 
the customs, habits, and even history of the peoj)le. 
The individual, likewise, to wliom most of them 
are addressed, ISIr. Thomas Cockburn, was one 
of those functionaries whose public and private 
career fully entitled him to the esteem and con- 
fidence of all good men. Though educated in 
the civil department, and then filling a high 
station at the Board of Revenue, he harboured 
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none of that paltry jealousy of military per- 
sons, concerning which notice has been taken. 
On the contrary, both here and elsewhere, in 
Baramahl, Canara, and afterwards in the Ceded 
Districts, he afforded to Captain JMunro an un- 
ceasing and efficient support, whicli, it is but 
fair to add, the latter shared in conunon wdth 
every jiublic servant Avhose zeal in the discharge 
of his duties Avas apparent. But it is needless to 
say more. The tone of Captain Munro’s letters, 
indeed, Avill make manifest hoAV little of oflicial 
forvnality Avas recognized by either ]iarty ; and 
hoAV perfectly the member of the llevenue Board 
A\’'as disposed to second the collector, in all his 
efforts to advance the Avelfare of the province. 

lluldiporo, 20lh December, 17t)9- 

MY DKAK COCKiJl'KN, 

Tiik letter yoa wrote me by poor young Rice 
was brought to Cunduiiore a few days ago by Mr. Read. 
You have contrived to crowd a great number of opinions 
and que.stions into a very small s])ace ; and I meun, when 
more at leisure, to endeavour to answer tliem as well as I 
can. Though 1 talk of being busy, I don’t pretend that I 
am doing much, but that I meet with a great deal of 
trouble in iloing little, — for, besides the confusion and dis- 
order kept up by our not being complete masters of the 
country till October, and by the open and .secret opposition 
of a tribe of Rajahs and their adherents, the raycts them- 
selves are a most unruly and turbulent race. This how- 
ever, without ascribing to them any naturally bad disposi- 
tion, may be easily accounted for when we know, that they 
have twice lost the advantageous tenures by which they 
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Jield thoir hiiuls — bv T-Iy(lc!r\s cont[uest, and now by 
that of the Company. Before they fell under the Mysore 
Government, their land-tax was probably as li^ht as tliat of 
most crnmtries in libirope. Wluai Tippoo’s fjnanei‘s be- 
canu' totally dv-ranged about four yt‘ars a^o, when Ik‘ did not 
receive fifty per cent, of his reve nue, thev joined the Sirkar 
servants in plunderini*;, and recovered in some measure 
their lost rights, by beinp' permilud to withhold twenty 
and twenty-five i)c‘r cent, of iluar rents. On mv arrival, 
they wanted not only to keep wiiat they had ^ot, hut also 
to ^et more; whili* I wc»s resolved, after making- alhnv- 
anee for tiie desolation of two v\.‘n’s, to l;ri!i“- the ivvenue 
back to wliat it bad been in tiie last year of any 

re;jfular government in Tipp kTs reinn, aiid then to leave it 
to (Tovernment to reliiupiish as much of it a.s thev r.iioht 
think fit. As soon as tliey discoveri'd mv intention, they 
entered into coinhinaiions to hrini>- nu? to terms, "^i'hese sort 
of eomhinations had been very ^eiieral under the weak and 
proili^ate set of rulers tiiey h/ul hail since 171 )-. ^J'hey 
were e\en encoura.^ed, b;‘cause men in ofiice always con- 
trived to receive something; for settling' them ; and the inha- 
bitants loo gained tin ir end-, in some measure, by obtain- 
iiiti: a remission oi* rent on account of tin' loss ihev were 
sii])|)osed to liave siist.ained from the tjeglect of cultivation 
durinn- their tcmporaiy insurrection. 'Flu v sent me pro- 
])osals from all <|iiarteis, dejuaiidin”-, in i^eneral, a remis- 
sion of all additional assessments since the compiest of 
Hyder, as the only condition on which they would aoi\-v* to 
enter into auy discussion about a settlement. I of course 
rejected all preliininariiis but such as I mi;»’Iit tlTnik it 
necessary, upon examination, to ])rescribe to myself. This 
was considered by them as a declaration of war, and they 
lost no time in taking the field ; that is to say, they refused 

* The land tax (hie to GoverimiCMit is here meant ; not the 
landlord’s rent, as tliii English reader might suppose. 
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to come to the cutdierry. "^i^hcy abscouded when ])eons 
were sent tor them. T'hey almost starved some of the 
amildars 1 had detached, by preventing' them from e:et- 
tino* Hre and water; and whenever I approached a village, 
the inhabitants went t)tl‘ to an(»thei\ so that I was some- 
times several weeks in a district without seeing- one of them. 
Reports had bet n circulated atnon^ them, that the country 
was soon to hi* placed under tile Ronihay (Tovernment ; and 
they therelore hopeil, that bv keeping aloof for a lime 
they would either see me removed, or constrain me to sub- 
mit, lest the season should pess away before I could make 
a settli'inent. Rei sevi'ianci* on my part, howe ver, at last 
lirouoht ovi'r some deserters ; anti l)y talking to them, as 
vour friend (Mevelaiul'^ would prohablv have done, they 
brought over more ; and I am now getting on as well as I 
can expect ; but they are such a diHi rcnt kind of people 
to any ravels to the eastward of the (ihauts, that I liave 
still but very litlh* conliiience iii their engagements, and 
am very far fiom being satislietl that tiny will ]>erform 
them ; and I can hiii'tily venture to say that I sliall come 
within ten per cent, of the setlleminl. Six months will 
liovvever deride the ([ue^lion : — a great deal of this is owing 
to their ohstinaey ; for if, instead of rising in a mass 
like Frenchineii, and sending in memorials about jirivih geSj 
they liad s|)ent the time in the cuteheny, in diseussing the 
state of cultivation in tlieii different villages, the settle- 
ment would have het'n much more accurate than it is — 
-easier for them to ))ay, and for me to realize. One of the 
chief obstacles to my [irogress is the difliculty of procuring 
men qiiaiined to act in the revenue liiie : few of the 

* This gentleman was a very remarkable Bengal civilian, who 
civilized a wild and unruly hill-people in one of the provinces 
under that Government, and won their hearts by nuu;h the 
same kind of treatment which Sir Tlmnias iVJunro was in the 
habit of exercising in other quarters. 
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natives of Canara are fit, l)ecause they have had no ex- 
perience, having scarcely ever been employed either by 
Hyder or Tippoo ; all business therefore has been carried on 
by people from Mysore ; but they" have for some years past 
been accustomed to such unlimited peculation, that it v»oiild 
bo madness to trust them; and as this is a country to which 
revenue Brahmins seldom resort witliout a previous ennage- 
ment, I have no choice, but am obliged to take such as 1 
can get. It cannot be supposed that I yet know much of the 
state of landed property. I have seen enougli, however, to 
convince me that it is very difierent in difierent parts of the 
country. Whole villages liave in some ])lact‘s })een aban- 
dfJiied bv the owners from the exorbitance of the assess- 
ment;* in others, they are barely able to keep their ground 
and subsist; and in others the rent is so moderate*, that the 
lands are saleable. Wht‘rcver this is tlie cyse, the owners 
are a bold, sturdy set of fellows, and would spurn at your 
plan of being made de[)endent on any mesne lord. It is 
not always easy, tlierefore, to distinguish who is the imme- 
diate cultivator and who is not. A man who, with a pair 
of half-starved bullocks, cultivates two or three acres, and 
has no other means of subsistence, is a labourer and an im- 
mediate cultivator; but a man who has five luindred acre.s, 
and suhrents four hundred and fifty, can hardly be ealled an 
immediate cultivator, even though on the other fifty, wliich 
he keeps in his own liands, he should sometimes guide the 
plough, rather from simplicity of manners, and an honour- 
able habit of industry, tlian from necessity. I>i*t my letter 
gets long, and this is an endless subject ; so let me answer 
one or two of your questions. Canara produces nothing 
but rice and cocoa-nuts; its diy lands are totally unpro- 
ductive ; so that the little vdieat, or otlier dry grain, that is 
raised, is sown in the paddy fields, where the water has 

* Another term for what might more appropriately be called 
land-tax. 
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been insuffirii'nt for rice. It ]>roduccs hardly any pepper. 
The sandal-wood and ])cppcr for exportation come all from 
Nuggar and Soondah. The soil is perhaps the poorest 
in India. Tlie eternal rains have long ago washed away 
the rich parts, if over it had any, and left nothing but 
sand and gravel. One crop under a tank, in Mysore or 
the Carnatic, yields more than three here. All the neces- 
saries of life arc extravagantly dear : rice is double tin- 
price it is above the Gliauts; cloth is twice or thrice as 
much, and ghee, tamarinds, &c. live or six times ; so that 
it will he impossible to get cutcherry-servants here at the 
same rate as above the Ghauts. Theie are no manufac- 
tures. The inhabitants are all either farmers, fishermen, 
or bazaannen. The Company can therefore have no invest- 
ment of cloths; and if they want pepper, I ho))e they will 
purchase it in the market, and not harrass the j)eople, and 
impede the cultivation of it, by absurd monopolies. The 
face of the country is rude and savage beyond descri]ition. 
You are a traveller, and liave seen the llaycottah Pass; a 
few deep water-courses thrown into the narrow valleys 
about it, would give you some faint idea of w hat arc called 
the Plains of Cauara. As far as I can guess by the eye, 
not one-twentieth part of the country is cultivated ; and 
if you want to cross it in any direction, except in the 
few places where roads have been made at a great la- 
bour, you must walk, for it is too rugged for riding. As 
to the table-land you talk of, what I have got is a narrow, 
jungly stripe, along the head of the Ghauts, upon which 
the clouds breaking, ])Our down more water than in the 
low country. Had wc extended ourselves to Har[)on- 
hilly, I might have kept the field in my tent there during, 
the rainy season, when there was nothing to be done here, 
and returned again upon the breaking up of the monsoon ; 
but now I have nothing for it, but to shut myself up 
during five months at Busoor, or, according to the maps, 
VOL. 1. I^ 
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Barcclore, and not see a single soul but an assistant : the 
other six or seven months, I must go my rounds from 
Mount Delly to the neighbourhood of Durwar ; and 
through all tliis wild tract I shall scarcely meet with an Eu- 
ropean, cxce})t in the three or four weeks that I must spend 
at Mangalore. Wiiat a vain, unprofitable life I lead ! Had 
I remained in tlie Baraniahl, 1 should have found leisure 
for many other pursuits, as well as revenue ; but here all is 
new ; it is like labouring for ever at the rudiments of a 
strange language. AVhenever I have leisure to think at 
all, I wish myself any wliere else but here. 1 doubt mucli, 
even if 1 had tlie means of returning to Europe, whether 1 
could settle there after so long a residence in India : hut, 
at any rate, I am convinced that lingering out the dregs 
of life there can never compensate the cemsuming the best 
of rny days in solitude on the Malabar coast. ! admire 
your recommending me to change my situation frecpiently, 
and take care of my health. I change my situation every 
week, — hut tlie sun follow's me ; and no constitution can, 
for a length of years, resist his attacks in a tent : and I 
find that through the small tents, the only ones that can 
be carried in this country, his rays are whitening my aged 
locks very fast. 

One of the many evils of being out of society is the want 
of books ; so that I am ignorant of what is doing in the 
world ; and I have nothing to offer u])()n any subject, but 
my own solitary ideas, unira])roved by the consideration of 
those of other men. 


Sarsi, 28th February, 1800. 

DMAR COCK HU RN, 

1st March. — I attempted to w'rite this letter 
yesterday, but was obliged to give it up, and attend de- 
bates on settlements, thieves, &c. Except a fortnight spent 
at Mangalore in October, I have not been more tlian a 
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week in auy [)Uu:c since July. It is on niaiTliino* tkiys, 
however, that I have most leisure; for, by startinj^ ciolv, 
I f^et to my ground several lu)ur^ before the cutcherry or 
inhabitants come up; and if I halt at a de.^erted village, 
of which there are ])lenty in this e()untry, I ]n*obably get 
the greatest ))avt of the day to myself, and can write a let- 
ter ; but if I stop near a village, 1 iun instantly surrounded 
by the inhabitants, with all their stories of grievanees 
against my amildars, their losses by the enemy, Afany 
of lhe^e matters are of themselves of little conse<iuenee ; 
but still, among a new peojje, who are strangers to ii>, it 
is necessary I sliould liear them all. It is by giving a 
great deal of \ny linie to this ;jl (irsb that 1 shall save time 
hereafter; for, by getting acapiainted witli me, they know 
that the amildars, and all other revenue people, are nu rely 
servants, wlio have no right to oppress tliesn, or to demand 
any thing but tlie Sircar rent. 

No man, wlio lias not seen Canara and Soondali, can have 
the least idea of the endh'ss vexatious inlerruplions the na- 
ture of tlie climate, of the country, and of the people ()])posc 
to the progress of revemie settlements. Fnmi the hegin- 
ning of J ime to the end of October, the proper season for 
settlements, there is no certainty of a fair day. No wlicel- 
carriagecan be used, not even a buffalo bandy ; in many of 
the iniaml cross-roads, bullocks cannot travel loadcti ; and 
tents must be canied by c(K>lies. My cutcherry-tent stands 
pitched at Uiisroou, where I first got it. I could only bring 
with me two very small ca])tain^s marquees, a..nd three jirivate 
tents. How, you will ask, docs your army move. ^ It usually 
sends its tents by sea, marches along the coast, and occupies 
the houses of the inhabitants. If it moves inland, as it did 
to Jumalahad, it marches parallel to the eonrse of the ri vers, 
and probably only crosses one. The large tents are tlicn 
carried on elephants; but an elephant would not answer my 
purpose, because I never move witlioiit crossing a river, and 

It 
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often two or iliree. The business of loading and unloading 
him would take up the whole day. Even with bullocks, 
the business of swimming them over takes up so much time, 
that I am always obliged to wait an hour or two for my 
tent, the same as if T was in camp. It cannot be sent 
on the night before, because it is both difficult and dan- 
gerous, in small canoes, to pass rivers in the dark, towing 
cattle alongside. If I send it on the day before, I lose the 
use of it for my cutcherry people. ^I'his want of teiUs 
obliged me to leave all my w'ritcrs behind, so that I am 
compelled to copy all my own letters. Hesides public, I have 
had a great deal of troublesome private correspondence. 
There were at one time about fourteen military stations 
in my collectorate ; and there was hardly a commandant 
of one of them who did not atttm])t to establish what he 
called a police, and f\)rce me to write to him. Matters 
W'ere scarcely settled, before a sueeessor came, and then 
the same ground was to be gone over again. Colonel 
Migiian is the fifth commandant I have luid to correspond 
with ill Canara : had my rank entitled me to the military 
command, it would have greatly facilitated my operations* 
Peons, on account of the rivers, and also the number of 
thieves, travel only in the day, and not more than twelve 
or fourteen miles on an average. They seldom come in 
less than fifteen days from Mangalore. The Tappal docs 
not go thirty miles a-day ; and letters by it, though they 
are sometimes more expeditious than peons, are sometimes 
again much longer in reaching, either from mistakes in the 
department, or from my being out of the road, and the 
people missing me. My correspondence wdth the more 
distant districts is much more tedious than that between 
Madras and liengal. It would be much easier for me to 
manage all the countries between the Kistna and the 
Caleroon, than this collectorate. You must not therefore 
be surprised, that the first settlement of it should take me 
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till A])ril. You cannot imagine that it is iny wi^h to Iveep 
the field in a small tent, during the hottest months of the 
year, 1 have been labouring hard for several months in 
quest of all old accounts that could throw any light on the 
former state of the revenue. They are im])erfcct ; but, 
such as they are, I shall, whenever I can get leisure, make 
a table of them, and tack it to my Jummaljundy, and you 
will then see the revenue as it stcjod under the Uajniss of 
Hiddenoiv, 1 lyder, and Tippoo. I see plainly that there 
nevt r will be the least chance of my being able to give you 
the full aiul minute details on all revenue matters you were 
accustomed to receive from Kead. Tb^ has, 1 am afraid, 
spoiled you all ; and nothing- that is luit etpially co])U)Us, 
will go down with you. 1 12 A])n4 when I hope to have 
finished the settlements, I do not expect to be able to say 
much about them; fori must first settle wilh three trou- 
blesouK' fi llows of liajahs, who are now inteiTU|)ting the 
collections. 

Your friend Colebrook, who accom])anied Colonel Wel- 
lesley thiough SooiuUih, will have told you what kind of a 
country it is. Wild as it is, however, I ])rcfer it much to 
Caiiara ; for thouidi it is all jungle, it is not, like it, full of 
rocks and rivcj s. 

I would be very ba])py to get away fioni this on any 
terms. I should be ])erfecily indifferent on the subject of 
allowances, could any arrangement be made to jilace me in 
Mysore, tlur Uaramabl, or Carnatic. 1 wu’otc you on this 
subject before, and shall trust being assisted by you when- 
ever there is an opening. 

I w ish you would give me a few hints about the etiquette 
of writing. I shall in a few days write a sliort letter to the 
Hoard, requesting tlicy will allow me to compound a few 
thousand pagodas’ worth of pepper, received in kind for 
money. The object is trifling ; and it is an indulgence, 
the circumstances of the pepper planters stand very 
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much in nccu! of. There oii^ht to he no Compruivv 
pepper but what is fairly piireliased by their af^eiits. 
After the zealous siip])ort you gave the weavers against 

’s violence.; I have no doubt of your favouring thi.s 

measure . 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Tii(*mas Minuo. 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Cockburn sjiys : 
“ I rcoTot your situution should be so extremely 
irksome ; the more so, as any attempt t<.> ])roeure 
your remoyal would be eonsidered frea.son to the 
slate. Sueh is the e.stiinatii>ii of your scrvi(;es, 
that no one is deemed, equal to the jterformanee 
of the dihieidt ta.sk you are (no-aged in; and 
tliough I ean eonsider no reward adc(piate to the 
saeriliec you make, yet I trust you will bo able 
to ovt'reome your diflieulties. and that Gcnern- 
ment will do }'ou ample justice wIk'u you have 
brought the country into some degree of arrange- 
ment.’' 


lo ms nu'o'iii 

C'undiipore, -28th M:iy, 1800. 

DFAU ALliXANDKR, 

From your long silence, I would uhnost suppose 
you to be as busy as myself, were it possible that any 
private busino.ss eotdd demand so much of a man’s time 
as the settling of two provinces, with Dhondagee’s fol- 
lowers ])lundering the <ine, and a Civil war in the other. 

.5th .lune. — I bad hardly begun when 1 was interrupted. 
The new countries we have got by the confjucst of My- 
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sore are close upon very bad neighbours. Savcnoor and 
Dliarwar, Avhidi run along our frontier, belong to the 
IVisluvali, and Appah Salieli, the son of Penserain Uliow ; 
but neitlier of them has nmeh aulliority. Tlieir depu- 
ties plunder each other, and are seldom able to enforce 
the collections of their respective districts, which are full 
of a rebellious, oi- rather a thieving s(‘t of potty zemindars : 
end mixi'tl with them is a fellow called Dhondagee, who 
was reh'ased from irons in Seringnpatam in the confusion 
of the storm, and who has got togetlua* a rabble of twenty 
thousand horse and foot, with which force he acts nomi- 
nally jo*!' the IVishwali, but more for himself than any 
body else. W’e have taken an alarm without much foun- 
dation. I think that he is secretly siip})orted by the 
Alalirattas, and has hostiU* designs against us; and Colonel 
Welle.sley has inarelu'd towards the Toombuddra with 
what. troo])s could he drawn togelIi(‘r in Mysore, to w^ateh 
his motions. 1 do not liowever imagine lluil, will 
venture to meddle with us; for he could get nothing 
by it, and might ruin himself. Some ])ai ties, in his name, 
have entered Soondah, and taken one or two nuid-forts; 
but they are most likely freebooters, over whom he has 
no control. ’^I'liese depredations give us good ground for 
insisting on the MaluMttas keeping him in better order, 
and, if they do not, for oui- taking possession of Savcnoor 
and Dharwar for our security, and driving him and them 
across the Kistna. But 1 suspect we shall be like the 
Spaniards, — keep our tempers till we have got what is reck- 
oned a suflieient diplomatic qitantity of provocation, and 
lose the present moment, so favourable to us when the 
Nizam is with us, the Mahratlas W'Cak and divided, 
and no French in India. We may display our moderation 
for a time; but elrciunstances will force us to the Kistna; 
for it is impossible we can ever remain quiet with such 
a scaUered frontier and such a disorderly neighbour. 
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III Canara wo liave let a couple of hundred thieves, belong- 
ing to Kisnani Naigur, a poligar, surprise Junialabad, a 
hill-fort stronger than Savendroog, or any other I have 
ever seen. AVe have likewise got a fellow', wdio styles him- 
self the llajah of Vittel, in arms. So, hetw^ecn these civil 
w^ars, and tlie settlement of a new' eoiintry^ I have more 
work than I can well get througli, and writing enough 
to make me blind. This is so much the case already, 
that I grudge the time my eyes are employetl about this 
letter. I have no accounts from home since I wrote you 
last. I hoj)c you have a good Indigo crop; and! shall 
be happy to hear that your calculations respecting the 
home-market are just. You must not Hatter yourself with 
a peace on the C'outinent. It will probably all end in 
the restoration of monarchy in France, after the cox- 
combs have tried in vain to make some of tlieir own 
absurd creations answer tlie purposes of government, 
liiionnparte, you sec, is capetising them ; though a Scottisli 
minister, according to a newspayx'r I saw' some time ago, 
had, in the synrit of prophecy, when he lliought he was 
sure of him, consigned him and his blasphemous host to 
tile lice and locusts of F'gypt. The frogs would have 
had no chance. 

Your afTectionaie Brother, 

TiJos. Munko. 


TO MR. COCK HURTS. 

Cundaporc, 7th June, 1800. 

OFAR COCK HI RN, 

I UAVE to-day transmitted to the Board a report 
on the ancient and present state of the I’cvenue of this 
country. To draw together the materials, I was forced 
to go through more labour among siinnuds and accounts 
than I ever underwent in my life l)efore: and it is not 
probable that 1 sliall ever again have leisure to go so 
much into any other matters connected with revenue. I 
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got together every thing in the course of my circuit, and 
meant to have devoted a month after coming down the 
Ghauts to arranging and writing : hut hearing of the 
aifair of Jumalabad on my way back, I saw there would 
be no leisure or days of <[uiet for such an occupation ; and 
1 lliereforc liurried through, as well as 1 could, by starts, 
when I could get clear of mobs of rayets, from Soon- 
dah, ]>Iiindered by Dhondagee, and from Canara, robbed, 
and their families fre([uently murdered, by the banditti 
in tile southern districts. Y«)u will easily t^ee that it is 
only an outline, not half filled up ; but, such as it is, 1 
hope it will convey a clear idea of the land-rent of this 
province for some centuries back. I wished to have 
traced the nature of landed property in Soondah, if such 
property actually existed there, by a chain of sunnuds, 
up to the eighth century ; but the sunnuds take too much 
time; many of th(‘m are intricate and obscure; and after 
translating a dozen sometimes, I meet with nothing to 
illustrate the object of my search. Time slijis away, 
business accumulates, and I am in danger of neglecting 
the present generation, while I am attempting to ascer- 
tain whetlier or not their forefathers were permitted 
lo eat ii greater proportion of the produce of the land 
than they do. With the vicAv of clearing away difficul- 
ties for new men, I shall exact the payment of balances 
more rigorously than 1 would have done, had I wished 
to take a lease of the country. This will hear hard upon 
some individuals; but where there has been nothing but 
anarchy for the last seven years, order can only be esta- 
blished by being inflexible, — ^indulgence can be thought 
of afterwards. I have pointed out what I think it ought 
to be ; but whether a reduction of the land-rent is imme- 
diately granted or not, I hope you will give up the portion 
of the customs I have proposed, immediately, and let me 
have your orders soon enough for the news to be spread 
over the country in the coiu*;^; of next month ; and also to 
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reach the Arabian and Persian gulfs l)y tlie opening of the 
season. My peons in llie neighbonrliood of d iinialabad Imvc 
defeated a party of llie enemy, and taken some prisoners. 
In consequence of this success, the expelled amildars 
of Hurrup and Poottoor have again entered tlieir districts. 
Another fellow in the opposite end of Canara started up, 
and burned some villages near Sedasiwagur; but a y)arty 
of se])oys and peons routed his ])arty ; he fell him;. elf in 
the ])ursiiit. If I had had the command in Canara, it 
would have greatly facilitated tlie settlement, and possibly 
have ])revented some of the disturbances which have since 
happened ; but I hardly see how this can be brought 
about, Avith so many seniors to myself serving in every 
('orps. Tlie disturbanees are not to be attribnted to any 
disaffection in the great body of the inhabitants. The 
reverse is the case. I'here are not U n men who pay rent, 
in arms against us. The insurgents consist of a body of 
peons, sent down tlie Glniuts by Kisnarn Naigur, — of other 
peons, fonnej-Iy sc iit from j\f ysorc to garrison the forts in 
Canara, by Ilyder and Tippoo, who fii ^t enlisted in the 
lionibay army, and tli(*i) desc‘rted, — of a parcel of vagaboiid 
ino])las, who have always subsisted by thieving, and of 
some armed men brought from Malabar by a fellow called 
Vittel Ilegade, an old ]]ensioner of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, under which lie has long acteil the jiiirt of a rajah. 
It is he Avho lias set u]) a Moorman, under the title of 
Fiuteh Ilyder. I have no doubt of my ])eons being able 
ivith fifty sepoys to cpiell this desperate rebellion, as it is 
called. The enemy have no real strength, because no part 
of the country is for them. They have, however, conti- 
nued to establish the reign of terror, by burning the bouses 
of some, and murdering others, who either refused to act 
with, or inforiiud against them. Had I leisure to enter 
into such details, I could give many strong jiroofs of the 
fidelity, or loyalty, or what you please, of our new' subjects. 
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After all the alarm of general insurrection, I imagine I 
shall have less trouble with ITitleh H^ der than with Cecil 
Smith.* He has called on me to send accounts cuircnt 
and vouchers the 3rd of every month, or else to give good 
reasons for not doiim* so. Nothinn* is more difficult than to 

o n 

find reasons that shall satisfy a man on a subject he does not 
understand. This third day is ctTtainly a theme on wltich 
tlie auditor and I, without understanding one another, 
may write a great deal for what the French call ])ublic 
instruction. 

Yours truly, 

Thomas Monro. 

Cundaymre, 13th duly, 1800. 

IH:AR (^Ot kBURN, 

'Ibir: Hoard will pnibrddy be averse to making the 
reductions I have ])roj)osed, till the ])ormanent system is 
introduced. The benefit, however, to be derived from any 
system, consists chiefly in an abatement of rent ; and tlie 
sooner tb(‘ inhabitants experience tlie benefit the better. I 
am not, however, in a hurry, — for if Cauara is not in such 
easy ei re urn stances as it ought to be, it is, at least, as easy 
as the Jlarainald. You ma 3 Mbereforo defer till a future 
occasion a jiart, or the wliolc, of the yiroposed reduction 
of land-rent ; but with respect to customs, unless j^ou 
reduce those on rice exjiorted to two Hasby. pagodas per 
conjee, and abolish the inland transport duties on that 
article, — for there is hardly any other grain in Caiiara, — ^you 
will rather hurt than improve your revenue. The loss 
would be only temyxirary. Next year, or tlie following, 
the increase of the quantit}- exported would, I am j)cr- 
snaded, counterbalance the decrease occasioned by lowering 
the duty. I hope you will allow the reduction this year. 


^ The Accountant-general. 
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I wait anxiously for it, in order to S('ttle the customs for 
1210, which is now begun. 1 am in some haste, because 
I suspect I shall be called, by the progress of our military 
operations, to Soondah ; and unless 1 Iiave your orders be- 
fore that time, 1 shall be obliged to hurry through the 
business of customs. It will occur to you, that with two 
internal petty wars carrying on, 1 cannot ])ossibly have 
time to introduce any system of great innovation. Uay 
and night are hardly long enough t() hear and answer dis- 
trict letters about rebels; DhondageeV partisansenlisting 
men ; depredations of banditti ; revenue. See. All the 
writing in the world will not put people right, who do not 
understand how to go about a thing ; and my entering into 
explanation is too like schooling to be relished. I perceive 
you have puffed me off at a great rati‘, and given me 
greater than usual allow ances. Salary is not so much what 
I want as removal. I came here because, after having been 
named as a person qualified to ascertain the actual revenue 
of the country, I could not decline the task, without 
seeming to desert my duty ; hut now that this is done, and 
that tlic collections, except where interrupted by invasion, 
are as n^gular as in the Uarainahl, or e ven more so, 1 
think my work is performed, particularly as the recovery 
of Junialahad* will soon make Canara quiet. Every thing 
was so new, and all in sucli disorder on iny first arrival, 
that the whole of the last year has been a continual struggle 
against time, to get forward and bring up arrears. In this 
one year I have gone througlj more work than in almost all 
the seven I was in the IJaramahl. 

Yours very truly, 

Thomas Munro. 

* One of the strongest hill-forts in India, which had been 
taken from us by surprise by the rebels. 
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It has been stilted, that, in iiddition to tlie dis- 
turbances occasioned by tbe turbulence of certain 
refractory chiefs, JNliijor Munro found liimsclf in- 
commoded, and tlie pciicc of Ins jirovince tlireat- 
cned, by tlie warlike movements of a chief named 
Dhondee, or J)honda|ree ^V'^ahag. Tlie history 
of that iidvcnturcr has in part been narnited by 
Colonel A Vi Iks ; but that the interesting corre- 
spondence about to be submitted to tbe reader’s 
notice may be rendered in all its allusions intel- 
ligible, it may not be amiss to preface it with a 
brief sketch of bis singular career. 

Dhondee Whihag, by lineage a JMahratta, was 
born in the territory of Mysore, and town of 
Chengerry. He performed his first military ser- 
vi(;e during Ilyder’s invasion of Coromandel, as 
a private horseman under Bistnoo l*undit, by 
whom he was accounted a brave, active, intel- 
ligent, though most dishonest soldier ; but be- 
coming weary of the restraint attendant upon 
regular warfare, and enriched by plunder ga- 
thered indiscriminately from friend and foe, he 
abandoned the Sultan’s service at an early period 
of Lord Cornwallis’s campaign. He now betook 
himself, with a few' followers, to the neighbour- 
hood of Dliarwai’, where, after the conclusion of 
peace, and the retinn of the JMahratta armies, he 
collected, a band of freebooters, and, commencing 
robber by profession, levied heavy contributions 
upon the provinces north of the Tooinbuddra. 
Dhondee, however, was willing to cloak his 
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marauding propensities under tlje show of devo- 
tion to his late master’s interests. With tliis 
view he opened a negotiation with Tippoo, in 
which he undertook, on certain conditions, and 
■with a little secret aid, to recover for him the 
whole principality of Savenoor; hut before mat- 
ters could he fully adjusted, his own precipita)icy 
drew upon him the angry notice of the court of 
Poonah, which sent against him a considerahle 
army, under the command of a ehi('f nanied 
Goekla. After a protracted resistance, Dhondee 
was at length totally defeated, and compelled to 
enter, with his whole i)arty, consisting of two 
hundred horse, into Tippoo’s service. 

This event occurred in ,lune, 1794 ; hut his re- 
ception, tliough not more severe than his crimes 
merited, accorded well with the cruel and deceit- 
ful character of the Sidtan. He was olfered large 
preferments as the reward of his conversion to 
Mohammedanism ; and on refusing to abandon 
the religion of his fathers, he was cast into pri- 
son. Finally, his troop, after being plundered of 
horses, arms, and clothing, were dismissed ; he 
himself was forcibly circumcised, and, having 
narrowly escaped death by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner, was kept closely confined in irons till 
the capture of Seringapatam. 

During the confusion incident upon that event, 
Dhondee escaped from his dungeon ; and gather- 
ing round him a band of desperate men, he 
aspired at nothing less than the establishment of 
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a new and formidable dynasty in the South. Had 
liis caution been equal to hi.s daring, though he 
must have doubtless failed in the end, his over- 
throw would have been a matter of gveater diffi- 
culty than it proved to be; but by seeking, with 
reckless activity, to introduce anarchy even Avhcrc 
his influence extended, he brought u]>on himself 
at once the vcngean(*c of the British CJovernment. 
The army of Mysore, under the command of 
Colonel AV'ellesley, was directed against him, and 
a campaign begun, which has never, as far as 1 
know, been minutely d(>scribed ; but of which 
it may truly l>e said, that the operations exhibit 
no indistinct devclopemcnt of that extraordinary 
genius which has since obtained for the Duke of 
AV^ellington a name st'cond to none in military 
history. 

Colonel Wellesley, having drawm a portion of 
his force together, ])asse<l the 'roombuddra on the 
24tli of .lime, and ach ancing to llanny Bidnore, 
carried it by assaidt on the 27th. From that 
date up to the 2d of .July, he found ample occu- 
pation in clearing the Nugger country of Dhon- 
dee’s cavalry ; after accomjdishing which, and 
receiving supplies of men and grain, he pushed 
for the M’^irdali. The river being crossed on the 
1 1th, a redoubt was constructed, as well for the 
protection of the boats as to secure the communi- 
cation with the rear; when information being 
received that Dhondee was on the march to 
offer battle, Colonel Wellesley moved on the 
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12th, anti took possession, on the ,^4tli, of the 
town of Savenoor. Into this place he threw his 
baggage for safety, he himself encamping in front 
of it ; but Dhondee, though he approached 
witliin two coss of the Hritisli position, and 
closely reconnoitred it, did not venture to attack ; 
on the contrary, he retreated to Hoondgul, whi- 
ther, on the 14th, Colonel Wellesley followed 
him ; but lie had evacuated it ere the columns 
reached their ground, and, though the town was 
taken by storm, Dhondee escajied. 

On the 15th, Colonel Wellesley marched 
against imekmasur, which, as had been the case 
with Hoondgul, was abandoned ; and on the 
16th, he raised the siege of Sirholly. The 17th 
again was spent in retracing his stcj)s to Save- 
noor; whilst, on the 18th, he directed the Mah- 
ratta force, stationed at Hallehall, to join him. 
From this date his own letters, written with the 
unreserved freedom of private friendship, con- 
tinue the naiTative of events ; and as these have 
happily been preserved among Sir Thomas Mun- 
ro’s papers, I subjoin them without one word of 
comment or remark. 

Camp at Savenoor, July 20th, 1800. 

DEAR MUNRO, 

1 WAS joined last night by Gockla’s cavalry, and 
expect to be joined this day by that under Chentomeny 
Row. I’kis materially alters my situation as it stootl in 
regard to Soondah. In order to get that corps from Ilill- 
cah, it must now come to me; and on its route it may as 
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well clear out^udna Gc>or, and all that country. I have 
sent orders accordingly ; and if guns are wanted for ^udna 
Goor, they will be furnished from a redoubt which I have 
upon the Werdah, which is about seven miles from Ban- 
capoor. 

Send orders by ex|)ress to your people, to use every ex- 
ertion to sup})ly the wants of the corps, and afterwards 
tile same exertions to forward supplies to rny troops. 

I wrote to Mungush How this day upon the subject. 

Believe me yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley. 

I have just received your letter of tlie 15th, and I shall 
be obliged to you if you will delay the sale of your rice 
for a short time. 

1 venture to introduce here a lett€T addressed 
to Colonel, afterwards Sir l?arry Close, because it 
connects the preceding Avith those Avhich follow. 
It is only necessary to add, that on the 26th 
Dumnial was stormed, and that on the 27th 
Giidduck was given ii]) without resistance. 

Camp, right of the Malpoorba, opposite Manowly, 
July 31st, 1800. 

MY DEAR COLONEL, 

1 HAVE tlic pleasure to inform you that 1 have 
struck a blow against Dhondee, which he will feel severely. 

After the fall of Diunmul and Gudduck, I heard that 
Dhoondee was encamped near Soondetty, west of the 
Parasquer Hill, and that his object was to cover the passage 
of his baggage over the Malpoorl)a, at Manowly. I then 
determined upon a plan to attack both him and his bag- 
gage at the same time, in co-operation with Bowser. His 
detachment, however, did not arrive at Dummul till the 
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28th, and was two marches in my rear; but I tliought it 
most iiii])ortant that I should approach Dhoondec's army 
at all events, and take advantage of any movi'inent which 
he might mak(*. I accordingly moved on, and arrived on 
the 29th at Alligawadv, which is fifteen miles from Soon- 
detty, and twentysix from this place. 1 intended to halt 
at Alligawadv till the Jilst, on which day I expected Colo- 
nel Bowser at Nargoond ; but Dhoondee l)roke up from 
Soondetty as soon as he heard of my arrival at Alliga- 
wady, sent ])art of his army to Doodwar, part towards 
Jillahaul, and part with the baggage to this place. I then 
marched on the morning of the JlOth to Aiigugoor, which 
is east of the I’arasqur Hill, where I learnt that Dhoondee 
was here with his baggage. 1 determined to movi‘ on and 
attack him. 1 sur|)rised his camp at three (**elock in the 
evening, with the cavalry, and we drove into th(‘ rivt'r or 
destroyed every body that was in it, took an elephant, 
several camels, bullocks, horses innumerabh*, families, wo- 
m(‘n, children, &c. See. The guns were gone over, and we 
made an attempt to dismount them by a fire from this 
side; but it was getting dark, my infantry was fatigued 
by the length of the inarch, we lost a man or two, T saw 
plainly that we should not succeed, and I therefore with- 
drew my guns to my camp. I do not know' whether Dlioon- 
dcc was with this jiart of the army; but 1 rather believe 
lie was not. Bubber Jung was in the caniy), put on his ar- 
mour to fight, mounted his horse, and rode him into the river, 
where he was drowned. Numbers met with the same fate. 

One Tanda of binjarrics, in this neighbourhood, has 
sent to me for Cowle, and I have got the family of a head 
binjarry among those of several others. I have detained 
them ; but have sent Cowle to the binjarry. 

I hear that every body is deserting Dhoondee, and I be- 
lieve it, as my Mahrattas are going out this night to attack 
one of his parties gone towards Doodw^ar. They were be- 
fore very partial to my camp. 
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I have apian for crossing some Kiiropcaus over the river 
to destroy the guns, which I ana afraid I cannot brinji off ; 
ana then I think 1 shall have done this business coniplete- 
ly. I am not quite certain of success liowever, as the 
river is broad and rapid. 

Believe me, &c. &e. &c. 

(Signed) Arthuk Wklleslry. 

P. S. — I have just returned from the river, and have 
got llic gnus, six in number. I made the Europeans swim 
over to seize a boat The fort was evacuated. We got 
the boat and guns, which I have given to the Mahrattas. 


OKNKRAt WELLESLEY TO MAJOR MIJNRO. 

Camp at Kittoor, August 7th, 1800. 

MY JIICAR Ml/NKO, 

T ARRIVKI) here on tiie 5th. Dhoondee had 
goneev(*n to the sources of the Malpoorba, where he passed, 
and his baggage is following him. Colonel Stevenson is 
after them, and will cut off' part of the tail, I hope. I have 
halted here in the neighbourhood of a bamboo jungle, to 
make boats, which 1 must have upon the river, in order to 
keep up my communication with my rear. 

I went yesterday to Hullihall, and was glad to see the 
country so much im])roved since last year ; it is now one 
sheet of cultivation. The dubash there ought to be hang- 
ed for having made any difficulties in collecting the rice to 
be stored. 

My principal objects in going to Hullihall, were to con- 
verse with your amildar respecting his operations upon the 
frontier, and with him and the paymaster’s man, respecting 
a depot for my troops to be made at that place. 

In regard to the forts, the allies, respecting whom it 
would be inconvenient to convert them into enemies at the 

S 2 
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])rescnt moment, are exceedingly offended at their forts 
being taken from them by a parcel of peons. Besides, to 
tell you the truth, now that Dhoondee is off, I don^’t see 
what end it will answer to put your guards in the forts on 
the frontier, excepting to perpetuate confusion. 

The Company do not intend, 1 believe, in consequence 
of this warfare, to take possession of any territory. To gar- 
rison a fort then against the inclination of the person who 
deems himself, and is sujjposed by the Government, to be 
the rightful owner, will only tend to bring on a kind of minor 
contest on the borders between your amildars and theMahrat- 
ta killedars, in which nobody will be gainers excepting the 
thieves, and which we, above all other ])eople, ought to en- 
deavour to avoid. 

I have therefore desired your man to withdraw his peo- 
ple from Jeygoor, Sec. which are Goklas Jagheer ; to use 
the peons he lias raised, in preserving traiu^iiillity in that 
part of Soonda, and not to pass the Company’s borders till 
he hears fartlua' from me. 

Many circumstances have tended heretofore to occasion 
tliis system of thitjving upon the borders, and that ol‘ one 
])arty giving ])rotection to the robbers of tlu^ other, which 
I hope will no longer exist. 

First, the government of this country has been for some 
time ill a very disturbed state, and every man has been ac- 
customed latterly to do very iieaidy whatever he chose. 
Secondly, the Mahrattas undoubtedly took possession of 
Soonda ; and if they were not encouraged to do so, they 
were not opposed by us until a very late period, when 
tliey broke off a treaty which was pending. They have al- 
ways tlu^refore looked at our possession of that country 
with a jealous and an envious eye, and of course saw with 
pleasure, and rather encouraged, any attempts made to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the people living there under our 
protection. 
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I Iiope now, that before we sIkiH have done in this coun- 
try (if we do not take it for ourselves), we shall establish 
in it a strono- government, — one which can keep the rela- 
tions of amity and peace. At all events, we have already 
establislicd a respect for ourselves; we have gained a 
knowledge, and have had a friendly intercourse with the 
principal people; and it is not probable tliat they will 
hereafter be very forward to encourage any disturbance 
in our country, ^fhcy see plainly that it is in our power 
to retaliate; and from what I have seen of their country 
and their mode of management, 1 am of opinion, that at 
present our robbers would get more than theirs, or, in other 
words, that they have more to lose than we have. 

I have had some conversation with them all upon the 
subject ; they promise fairly that nothing of the kind shall 
happen in future, and I acknowledge, that if we are not to 
take possession entirely of the country, I ratlier prefer to 
trust to what they say, than to the desultory operations of 
amildars and ])eons. In regard to the storing of rice, 
dubasli swore that lie could not get a grain, although the 
head man of the place, which is only twenty-five miles from 
Hallihall, [iroiniscd a large nuanlity in eight days, on the 
evening that 1 arrived here. 

I was therefore under the necessity of desiring your 
amildar (whom 1 believe to be the brother of Mungush 
How) to exert himself to collect some. 

He says that he will begin to do so immediately ; and he 
thinks he will be able to procure a quantity in a short time, 
which will be of use to me. 

He is to put it with the store at Hallihal!, to take the re- 
ceipt of the dubash, and it is to be drawn from thence as 
1 may want it. There was some doubt whether the 
amildar would not want money for his purchases of grain 
upon this occasion, as he had given over to the dubash all 
he had collected. In order to obviate this difficulty, I have 
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ordered the commfuiding-officer at Hallihall to give him 
wliatever money lie may want from the dubash'’s treasury, 
upon his receipt ; and 1 have also desired the coinnianding- 
ofiicer to inform you whenever he will authorize an issue of 
money to him. 

A store of rice at Hallihall will be a great comfort and 
convenience to me ; and I shall be glad to have it increased 
to any extent that maybe practicable. If you should wish 
any other arrangement, either for the mode of collecting it, 
or for that of advancing the money, let me know it, and I 
will alter that above stated accordingly. 

Believe me yours most sincerely, 

Arthi r Welleslky. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Camp on the Malpoorba, August IGth, 1800. 

DEAR MUNRO, 

I wrote to you on the 7th, and informed you of 
the manner in which Dlioondee had escajied. A detach- 
ment from Stevensoirs corps followed his track, and the 
road was covered witli dead camels, bullocks, and ])eople, 
but we got liold of nothing. Bowser* lias since crossed 
the river JMalpoorba, and has advanced to Shapour; and 
he tells me, that he found many dead cattle, and people of 
all ages and sexes, on the road. The people of the coun- 
try beyond Shapour plundered four thousand binjarrics. 
I am now employed in crossing the Malpoorba, and I hope 
to be prepared to advance in two or three days. I shall 

♦ This officer was to have joined Colonel Wellesley at Sin- 
hetty about the 25i\i of July ; but not arriving so soon as was 
expected, Colonel W. resumed his operations without him. He 
carnc in on the 1st of August. 
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leave something on tliis side, in case Dhoondec should 
double baf^k. 

I wrote you fully respecting your amildars on the ^th ; 
since that day I have? received a letter froiu Suba How, 
(whose name, by the by, I nevta* heard till he put hiinself 
in possession of ])art of the country,) in which he tells me 
that he will iieitlu*r come to me nor withdraw his Tamea, 
without orders from you ; and he makes many bad excuses 
for this determination. I had no idea that he had so many 
peons as he says he has, (twelve hundred,) or 1 should not 
have called him to me ; arid I have since begged of him to 
go wherever he pleases, and never let me see or hear of him 
again. I agree with you, that provided he does not disturb 
my rear, bis ex|)cdition will do me more good than barm 
with my allies. 

I have put them to tlie test respecting the tliieves you 
mention at Muiulragoor, They promise that the cattle 
shall be forthwith restored, and that tlie head men of those 
villag<‘S, which, by their own acknowledgment, are inha- 
bited by thieves only, shall be given up to me. 

Your people at Ilulliball are behaving capitally. Thay 
have ser.t me leather for iny boats; and Captain Greenley 
informs me that they will send me some arrack which I expect 
from Goa; and this will be a considerable relief to my 

cattle. Believe me yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wkllkslky. 


from the same to the same. 


Camp at Hoobly, August fiOtli, 1800. 

DEAR MUNRO, 

I HAVE received your letter of the 14th. My 
state of supplies is as follows: 1 have twelve hundred 
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loads in tlic grain department, and fifteen hundred full 
blnjarries in camp, T am told that I liave five thousand 
between the W erdah and the Malpoorba ; and as the bead 
man has not deceived me lately, 1 believe it. Besides that, 
three thousand binjarries left me at Kittoor on the 5th, in 
order to fill along the borders of Soondah, and Savenore, 
and Darwar. There are five thousand binjarries full, who 
are following the Nizam’s camp; but some of them, I be- 
lieve, have only jowarry : now for |my consumption. It is 
impossible to say exactly what it is, when every body can 
get as much rice as he can eat, as Mahrattas, Moguls and 
all, go to the same bazaar one day, and to diflerent bazaars 
tlie next; and it is not practicable to form any rational 
cstiniale. 

The fighting men of the Company'’s troops, to whom 
alone I allow' rice in times of scarcity, consume eighty 
loads a-day, including those of Bow^scr’s detachment. 
Thus then, as long as rice is pr<)duccd at all in the bazaars, 
that is to say, while we are in a country wdiicli produces 
rice, I allow about one hundreil loads of binjarry to be 
sold; or, if the country is plentiful, I allow still more. 
When rice was not to be got in the country, as was the 
case between the Werdah and the Toombuddra, and, in- 
deed, till we came to Kittoor, I allowed none to be sold by 
the binjarj-ies, excepting to the Grain Department; and I 
issued it to the troops at the rate of half a seir gratis. 
They then consumed eighty bags per diem. 

At this rate of consumption, I have now in camp some 
thirty-three days’ rice, and between the rivers, Lord knows 
wdiat. It is however very clear, that I am now in no 
want, and that I am not likely to suffer any. 

The binjarries I look upon in the light of servants of the 
public, of wliosc grain I have a right to regulate the sale, 
as I may find most advantageous to its interests, alwavs 
taking care that the have a proportionate advantage. But, 
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besides these, there are another set of people who have 
attended my caraj) ; these are dealers from Mysore, of 
whom I have kept no account. Tliey come and sell their 
jrrain, and oil* again; and, till we arrived at Kittoor, the 
rice they brought was all that was sold. Of these, I am 
told, tliere are many upon the road at this moment. 

I look forward in future to the following sources of sup- 
ply : — /irst, a few liimdred loads at Hullihall — suppose five 
liundred ; secondly, wdicn the season opens, two tliousand 
one hundred loads, for which I will make the binjarries 
go to the Seedasheegur river ; thirdly, as much more 
from Canara as you can let me have. 

You see by the state of my supplies, that I can wait 
till the Ghauts are ])racticnblo for bullocks; and 1 must 
beg of you to let me know the road, and the name of the 
place to which I shall send upon the Seedasheegur river, 
and the districts wdiich you would wish my binjarries to 
go in future. 

My ideas of the nature of the Indian governments — of 
their decline and fall, agree fully with yours ; and I ac- 
knowledge that 1 think it i)robable that we shall not be 
able to establish a strong government on this frontier. 
Scindiah’s influence at Poonah is too great for us ; and I sec 
plainly, that if Colonel Palmer remains there, we shall not 
be able to curb him without going to war. There was 
never such an opportunity for it as the present moment ; 
anti probably by bringing forward, and by estabhsliing in 
their ancient possessions, the Bhow'’s family, under our 
protection, wc should counterbalance Scindiah, and secure 
our own tranquillity for a great length of time. But I de- 
spair of it ; and I am afraid that wc shall be reduced to the 
alternative of allowing Scindiah to be our neighbour upon 
our old frontier, or of taking this country ourselves. If 
we allow Scindiah to be our neighbour, or if the country 
goes to any other through his influence, we must expect 
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worse than wliat lias passed — thieves of all kinds, new 
Dlioondees, and probably Dhoondee himself again. If we 
take the country ourselves, I don’t expect much tran(|uillity. 

In my opinion, the extension of our territory and in- 
fluence has been greater than our means. Besides, we have 
added to the number and the descri])tion of our enemies, 
by depriving of employment those who heretofore found it 
in llie service «)f Tip|)oo and of the Nizam. Wherever 
we spread ourselves, particularly if we aggrandize our- 
selves at the expense of the Mahrattas, we increase this 
evil. We throw out of employment and of means of sub- 
sistence, all who have hitherto managed the revenue, com- 
manded or served in the armies, or liave plundered the 
country. These people become additional enemies at the 
same time that by the extension of our territory our means 
of supporting our government and of defending ourselves 
are proportionably decreased. 

U|)on all questions of increase of territory, these con- 
siderations have much weight witli me, and 1 am in gene- 
ral inclined to decide that we have enough ; as much, at 
least, if not more than we can defend. 

I agree with yon, that we ought to settle this Mahratta 
business and the Malabar Rajahs, before the French re- 
turn to India ; but I am afraid that to extend ourselves 
will rather tend to delay than accelerate the settlements, 
and that we shall thereby increase rather than diminish the 
number of our enemies. 

As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this 
country, I put them out of the question. They are tlie 
only philosophers about their governors that ever I met 
with, — if indifference constitutes that character. 

Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley. 
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FROM TJTli: S/VMK TO THE SAME. 

Camp at /cllaliaul, Sept. 1st, 1800. 

HEAR MUNRO, 

UnfoR'IT/nately, the Malpoorba fell on tlie 
24tli, aiul Dhooiidee crossed it on that ni»ht and tlie next 
day, at a ford a little above the junction with the Kistna- 
Lieiitenant-crdonel Capper was then at this place; and 
although 1 had desired the Mahrattas to push on for the 
very |)lace at which Dhoondee passed, and Colonel Capper 
entreated them to attend to the orders I had given them, 
and promised to follow with all expedition, they would 
not move from the camp. If they had occupied that place, 
llhoondee could not have passed there; he must have re- 
turned to look for another ford higher up the river, and would 
then have fallen into my hands, lie is gone towards the 
Nizam's country, and left behind him, on the north side 
of the Malpoorba, a jandah of ten tliousand biniarries, 
which I liave got. I likewise took and destroyed five 
excellent guns and carriages, some ammunition, tumbrils 
(Company's), arms, ammunition, &c. &c. which he had 
left in charge of the Jalloor poligar. 

I have crossed the river, and I am going to the Nizam’s 
country immediately. 

I sent off this day eight hundred empty binjarry bul- 
locks to load in Canara on the Seedasheegur river. 1 shall 
desire them to go by Ilulliball, and shall give them a letter 
to your amildar there. I shall be obliged to you if you 
will write to him, and jmint out the j)lace to which you 
would wish them to go to get the rice. 

I shall also be obliged to you if you will let me know 
what sum of money you can let me have, between this time 
and the month of November, after providing for the pay- 
ment of ll)c troops in Canara till January, when I under- 
stand that you begin to make your collections. 
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I have money in camp to pay the troops for the months 
of Aiifijust, September, and nearly for October. I expect 
at Chittledroog one lac of rupees; so that you see I am 
not in want, although it is necessary to look forward to 
the means of procuring a supply in future. 

Itelieve me yours most sincerely, 

Arthuu Wellesley. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Camp at Ycpulpurry, Sept. 11th, 1800. 

MY HEAR MUNRO, 

I HAVE the pleasure to inform you that I gained 
a complete victory yesterday, in an action with Dlioondee’s 
army, in which lie was killed. His body was recognized, 
and was brought into camp on a gun attached to the lOlh 
dragoons. After I liad crossed the Malpoorha, it ap))eared 
to me very clear, tliat if I pressed upon the King of tlie 
two Worlds, with my whole force, on the northern side of the 
Dooab, his Majesty would eitlior cross the T'oombuddra, 
with the aid of the Patau c'hiefs, and would then enter 
My^sore, or he would return into Savanore and play the 
devil with my peaceable communications. I therefore dc- 
tcnniiicd, at all events, to prevent his Majesty from putting 
those designs in execution, and I marched with my army 
to Kanagerry. I sent Stevenson towards Deodroog, and 
along the Kistna, to prevent him from sending his guns 
and baggage to liis ally, the Rajah of Solapour, and I 
pushed forward the whole of the Mahratta and Mogul 
cavalry in one body, between Stevensoirs corps and mine. 

I marched from Kanagerry on the 8th, left my infantry 
at Rowly, and proceeded on with the cavalry only, and I 
arrived here on the 9th — the infantry at Shinnoor, about 
fifteen miles in my rear. 
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The King of the World broke up on the 9th from Mai- 
gerry, about twenty-five miles on this side of Kachoor, 
and proceeded towards the Kistna; but he saw Colonel 
Stevenson’s camp, returned immediately, and encamp- 
ed on that evening about nine miles from hence, between 
this place and llunnoo. I had early intelligence of 
his situation; but the night was so bad, and my horses 
so much fatigued, that I could not move. After a most 
anxious night, I marched in the morning, and met the 
King of the World with his army, about five thousand horse, 
at a village called Conagull, about six miles from hence. 
He had not known of my being so near him in the night, 
— had thought that I was at Shinnoor, and was marching to 
the westward, w'ilh an intention of passing between the 
Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and me. He drew uj), how- 
ever, in a voiy strong ])osition, as soon as he perceived 
me, and the victorious army stood for some time with 
apparent firmness. I charged them with the 19th and 
25th dragoons, and the 1st ami 2nd regiments of cavalry, 
and drove them before me till they dispersed, and were 
scattered over the face of the country. 1 then returned 
and attacked the royal camp, and got ])ossession of ele- 
phants, camels, baggage, &c. &c. which were still u})on 
the ground. The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came up 
about eleven o’clock, and they have been eni])loyed ever 
since in the pursuit and desti action of the scattered frag- 
ments of the victorious army. 

Thus has ended this warfare; and I shall commence my 
march in a day or two towards my own country. An 
honest killedar of Shinnoor had written to the King of 
the World by a regular tappall, established for the purpose 
of giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Rowly on 
the 8th, and at Shinnoor on the 9th. His Majesty was 
misled by this information, and was nearer me than he 
expected. The honest killedar did all he could to dc- 
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tain me at Shinnoor; but 1 was not to be prevailed upon to 
stop, and even went so far as to threaten to hang a great 
man sent to show me llie road, who manifested an inclina- 
tion to show me a good road to a diilercnt place. My 
own and the Maliratta cavalry afterwards prevented any 
communication between his Majesty and the killedar. 

The binjarrie must bo filled, notwithstanding the con- 
clusion of the w^ar, as I imagine that I shall have to carry 
on one in Malabar. 

Believe me yours most sincerely, 

Alt rii L R W liL 1. 1 :sL r y . 


Besides Dliooiidee, whose overthrow is thus 
narruted, allusion has hcen made to one Vettel 
Hegada^ aiiotlier active disturber of* the public 
tranquillity in Canara. Tlie career of* this ])or- 
sonage was neither so protracted nor so brilliant as 
tliat of the Maliratta. After conunitting various 
atrocities, he was in the end sur])rised and 
defeated; and the following laconic eominunica- 
tion to Mr. Cockburn siiiiis up his not A^ry 
eventful history. 

DEAR COCKBURN, 

I HAVE now got Vettel Ilegada and bis heir- 
apparent and principal agents banged. His defeat and 
seizure were entirely owing to the zeal of the inhabitants; 
and I liave no doubt that I should be able, with their 
assistance, to get the better of any other vagabond rajah 
that should venture to rebel. 

Yours truly, 

Thomas Munro. 
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In spite of the numerous and complicated 
public affairs which in Canara he was (*allcd upon 
to administer. Major Munro ceased not to keep 
up, as he had ever done sinee his first arrival 
in India, a regidar correspondence with his 
friends and relatives at home. From this — and 
it is exceedingly voluminous — I have selected 
only such ])ortions as aj)pear best calculated to 
tlirow light u])on the state of his feelings, to 
illustrate liis character, and to convey informa- 
tioTi respecting the condition of tlie country; and 
give the letters in the order of their dates, without 
offering any commentary or remark of my own. 

TO ms MoriiKii. 

('luulaporc, 25th August, 180(). 

m.AR MADAM, 

The last letter I have received from you is 
dated fourteen mouths ago, in June, 1709. I am sorry 
you hav^e quitted your country-house for so trifling a 
consideration as the expense, wiiieli could never occasion 
any inconvenience to me to discharge. There is indeed 
no way in which I could employ my money, that Avould 
yield me half so much pleasure as to hear that it had 
enabled you to enjoy the country air, — to have your own 
dairy and garden, and to walk in the fields, — a recreation 
of which you were so fond at Northside. Oliver Colt 
will make no difliculty in advancing my father any sum 
he may want for hiring a bouse in the country next 
summer. In ancient times, the day of flitting to the 
country was always to me the most joyful day iu the year, 
and that of leaving it the most melancholy, though I used 
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to get often wet in October, when returning home from 
school. I should think very little of such wettings now ; 
for they arc but mist compared to the rains of Canara. 
I have seen only one fair day since the 26 th of May, and 
very few others in which tlie fair intervals have exceeded 
three or four hours : for the last five days it has not 
stopt a moment, day or night. During these three months 
I have very seldom been able to venture to walk a mile 
from the house, witiiout being caught in a shower. A 
man from Greenock would think of defending himself with 
his great-coat. Such a ])icce of dress w^ould however be 
only an useless incumbrance ; for he might as well exj)ect 
that it would keep him dry when swimming, as when 
exposed to the torrents which in this country descend 
from the skies. I w-ould rather live upc»n ensign‘'s pay 
in a sunny climate, than be sovereign of Canara. If I 
can contrive to get away I shall go, though it will pro- 
bably cost me near half my income. The very months 
which are here so uncomfortable, are, beyond the Ghauts, 
the pleasantest in the whole year. 'J"he sky is generally 
overcast, and only just rain enough to })revent the ground 
from being parched up. After my saying so much about 
rain, you will naturally imagine that I am surrounded by 
swamps, and can scarcely stir a stej) without sinking to the 
neck in mud. It might have been so before the Flood ; 
but at present, after it has been raining for a month, the 
surfiice of the earth, after one hour of fair weather, is 
as dry as if it had not rained at all. The action of tl»e 
rains has long ago washed away every thing that is 
soluble in water, and left nothing but the skeleton of 
the earth, wdiich every where ]irescnts a rugged surface^ 
formed either of rock, or of a cake of gravel many feet 
thick, or of coarse sand ; and all is so uneven, that the 
water runs off immediately ; or if there be a few level 
spots, the soil is so porous, that it is absoibcd almost 
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instantaneously-. The moment the rain ceases, no water 
is to be seen except on the rice-llclds, which may compose 
about one-fiftieth part of the land. All the rest remains 
uncultivated, because it will produce nothing. Tlie thin 
coat of grass Avitli Avliicli it is covered, is burned iij) after 
a few weeks of dry weather, and leaves a naked mass of 
rock or graved exposed to the sun ; so that were it not 
for the rich verdure of the trees, which spring up wheie 
notliing else will grow, Caiiara would look more bleak 
than the most barren spot in Scotland. What are usually 
called the pleasures of the countr\- , arc unknown in Canara. 
We can see no flocks feeding, for it does not ])ro(liice a 
single sheep; it can liardly be said to ])rodiicc cows, for I 
(haft believe that the milk of a hundred of the diminutive 
black race it possesses would make a pound of butter. 
And we cannot ram.ble funong cultivated fields, for the 
wliole country is Avaste, except tlie rice-lands, which are 
overllowed. 

Your affectionate Son, 

( Signed ) T no m a s INI 17 N no. 

TO ins sisri^R, 

[Extract fiom his Journal, which came to hand 4th Oct. 1800.] 

1 IT A VI': often wished to write you a journal in 
return for your iiighland expedition ; but there is no like- 
lihood of my being able to accomplish it while 1 remain a 
civil military collector. 

I am now literally, what I never ex[)ected to be, so much 
engaged, that I have not leisure to write private letters. 
From daybreak till eleven or twelve at night, I am never 
alone, except at meals, and these altogether do not take 
up an hour. I am pressed on one hand by the settlements 
of the revenue, and on the other by the investigation of 
murders, robberies, and all the evils which have arisen 
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from a long course of profligate and tyrannical government, 
liiving in a tent, there is no escaping for a few hours from 
the crowd ; there is no locking oneself up on pretence of 
more ini])orUint business, as a man might do in a liouse, 
particularly if it was an upstair one. I have no refuge 
but in going to bed, and that is generally so late, that tlie 
sleep I liave is scarcely sulficient to refresh me. 1 am still, 
however, of Sancho's opinion, that if a governor is only 
well fed, he may govern any island, however large. 

I left Carwar yesterday morning, where the t'ompany 
formerly had a factory ; but abandoned it above fifty 
years ago, in consecpience of .some exactions of the Jbtjah 
of Soondali, who then possessed this country. I crossed an 
arm of the river, or rather a creek, about lialf a mile 
broad, in a canoe, and proceeded on foot, for the road was 
too bad for riding, over a low range of hills, and then over 
some rice-flelds, mostly waste, from the cultivators having 
been driven away by frequent wars, till I came again to 
the edge of the river. It was almost one thousand yards 
wide; and as the tide was going out, it was extremely 
rapid ; and as there was a scarcity of canoes, as well as of 
inhabitants, I was obliged to wait patiently under a tree 
for two hours, til! one was brought. I was, in the niean 
time, beset with a crowd of husbandmen, as I always am 
on my journeys, crying out, ‘‘ We liave no corn, no cattle, 
no money ! How are wc to pay our rents I'his is their 
constant cry, in whatever circumstances they may be; for, 
as the oppressive Governments of India are constantly en- 
deavouring to extort as much as possible from them, their 
only defence is to plead poverty at all times, and it is but 
too often with just cause they do so. They think, that if 
they arc silent, their rents will b(‘ raised, and I shall there- 
fore be ])ursued with their grievances for some months, till 
they find, from experience, that I do not look upon their 
being quiet as any reason for augmenting their rents. The 
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))Mrty tliat attacked niOj though natives of tliis j)art of 
the country, are jMalu’atlas : they .sjKak in as liigli a key 
as tile inhabitants of the (lhauts, whieh, as a deaf man, 
I admire, Init not tlieir dialect, which is as uncouth 
as the most provincial Yorkshire. Our conversation about 
hard times was interrujited by the arrival of a canoe, which 
enabied me to cross the river, and g'ct awav from them. 
After a walk of about two miles iuther, I got to my 
halting--|)lace, at a small viilag’e called I balgah. Though 
I had only come six miles altogether, I had been above six 
hours on tlio roav!. As my tent was not up, I g«)t into a 
small hot hovel of a pagoda to breakfast. I forget how 
many dishes of tea 1 drank ; but I shall iccollect this point 
to-molr^)^v. When I was done, however, as my writing 
materials were mtt come up, as the jilace in which I was 
was very close and lujt, and as I knew my tent and bullocks 
would not, on account of the rivers, be up before dark, 1 
r(*si)lved to make an excursion, and look about me t‘!l sun- 
set. There is hardly a spiit in Canara where one can walk 
with any satisfaction, for the country is the most broken 
and ruggetl ])erhaps in the world. few narrow plains 

that are in it arc under water at one season of the year; 
and during the dry weather, the numberless banks whieh 
divide them make it very disagreeable and fatiguing to 
walk over them. Tiiere is hardly such a tiling as a ])i(‘ee 
of gently rising grtivmd in the whole eounlry. All the 
high grounds start up at once in tiie sliape of so many in- 
verted tea-cups; and they are rocky? covered with wood, 
and difficult of ascent, and so crowded together, that they 
leave very little room for valleys between. I ascended one 
of them, and stood on a large stone at the summit, till 
dark. The view before me was the river winding through 
a valley from a mile to two miles wide, once highly culti- 
vated, but now mostly waste ; the great range of moun- 
tains which separate Soondali from the low country, about 

T 2 
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twelve miles in front, many brandies rnnnlnjv from it like 
the toetli of a "reat saw, to the headi, and many detadicd 
masses riinnini^ in every direction, and almost all covered 
witli Avood. On returnino- home, I found my tent an-ived, 
and it was as usual fiUed with a m\dl\tude ivf people, who 
did not leave mc till near midnight. I continued mv jour- 
ney at daybreak this morning', over cultivated fields for 
tlie (irst mile, and all the n‘st of the way, alumt ten mill's 
more, thron£>h a tall and thick forest, up a valley tow'.u*ds tlio 
foot of the Ghauts. Th(‘ prospect would liave bei'H urand 
from an eminence; 1)iit as it was. T saw notliini;', cxei'])t the 
lieavcns aliovc me, and a. few j^ards on I'aeh side tliroii^h 
tile trees. I hkt*d the road, because it was can yinp;; me 
away For a time from a, country I am lin'd ol\ My haltini;- 
])lace was on the edge of a small mountain-stream. There 
was not a clear spot, enough for my tent, though a. small 
one ; hut I was in no Imrry about it, as tliere was plenty of 
shade luuler the bamboos and oilier trees, to l)reakfa^t. 
(’anara does not jiroduce sneh a l)reak(a>t as yovi have 
every day in Sci'tland without trouble ; mine was vi'ry had 
tea, for I had been (ljsa])])(>inted in a siip|)ly from iJomhay. 
Some briad, as heavy as any ])ehl)le of eijual si/.e in the 
stream beside me, made aI)out a Aveek ago by a native 
Cliristian of tlic Angc'diAas, ])eiiiaj)s a descendant of Vasco 
de (rania, and as black as the fellow liimself. It was how- 
ever to me, who had seen no bread for three months, less 
insipid than rice, and with the addition of a little butter, 
of at least seven different colours, a very capital entertain- 
ment. You, who have fortunately never been in this 
country, may Avondcr Avhy butter is so rare. It is lAccausc 
the cows arc so small and so dry, that llu* milk of fifty of 
tlicm Avill hardly make butter for one man. They ar(» all 
black, and not mueb larger than slieej); and as they give so 
little milk, no man makes l)n tier for sale. Every farmer 
puts wliat milk his cow^s yield, into a pot or a bottle, and 
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by shaking it for half an hour, he gets as mncli butter as 
you may lift witli the point of a knife ; when, therefore, 
tljc serious task of raising a supply of butter for my break- 
fast comes under consideration, my servant, before lie gets 
a si\|)enny\vorth, is obliged to go round half a dozen of 
houses, and get a little at caeh. Tlie whole togetiier 
is not more than you eat every morning to your roll. 
When 1 laid finished breakfast, and was silting, as an East- 
ern ])oet would say, ‘‘ listening to the deep silence of the 
wiiods,*^’ the little stream running past me ])ut me in 
mind of Alander, and led nu^ insensibly to Kelvin, and 
to llie rcrolleetion of tlie companions with whom I had so 
oftvM strayed along its banks, and thinking of you amongst 
the rest 1 thought that none of them, now alive, would 
feel more interest than you in . 

20th flanuary. — I was interrupted yesterday by the 
arrival of my cutcherry jit'ople. 1 meant, I beliexe, to 
liave said, that as no jierson would feel more intere-t tlian 
you in my solitary journey through Soondah, I determined, 
as soon as mv w/i ting-table should arrive, to begin, at 
least, an aeeoimt of it to yen, whether 1 should ever (Inisli 
it or not. The wood was so thick, that it wais not till after 
some search, that a spot could be found to ])itch my tent 
upon ; it was an o])eii space of near a liundred yards 
square, which had in former times been cultivated, and 
had since been overgrown with high grass, whieh had a few 
hours before our arrival been set lire to by some iravellers, 
(who were lireakfasting and washing themselves in the 
river,) because they thought it might afford cover to tigers. 
It w'as still burning; but some of it, nearest the shade of 
tlie trees, being too wet wdtb dew to catch lire, aflbreled a 
place for my tent. The people who acconqianied me were 
so much alarmed about tigers, that as soon as it grew' dark 
they kinilled fires all round, and passed the night in shout- 
ing to one another. I never go to bed to lie awake, and 
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was therefore in a lew minutes deaf to their noise; but 
eitlier it or the cold awoke me about two hours before 
daybreak ; 1iavin<r no cover but a thin quilt, I ^vas oblii 2 ;<^d 
to ])ut on my eh)thes before I went to bed ai>ain, as the 
only way to kee]:) me warm. The thermometer was at 
47^ which you would not think cold in Seotland ; but 
at this deforce I have felt it sharper tliaii I ever did in 
the hardest frost at lionie. It is probaldy owing to our 
being exposed to a heat above !>() during the day, that 
wc are so sensible in India to t!u' chill in llie morning. 1 
continued my journev this morning on foot, for the road 
^^'as so steep and nairow, that it v/as in most j)laees impos- 
sible to ride. The for(*st was as thick as y(‘sterday, — nothing 
visible but the sky above ; Tne trees were tall and straight, 
usually lifty or sixty feet to t!ie branches ; no thorns, aivd 
scarcely any brushwood of any kind ; no bowers spring from 
the ground in the forests (4’ India. The only flowers wc 
meet with in tlicm are large flowering shrubs, or the blos- 
soms of trees. The ground is sometimes covered witli long- 
grass, but is more freciuently bare and stony. Nothing grows 
under the sliade of the bamboo, which is always a |)rinci})al 
tree in the woods of this country. Aber travelling about 
two miles, I got to tlie foot of the Ghaut, where I met 
some of my people, wlio had lost their way yesterday, and 
had nothing to cat. 1 am fomi of climbing hills; but 1 
ascended the Ghaut Avith miieh ]>leasure, because it was 
carrying me into a colder region, — because 1 should be aide 
to travel without being stopped, as in (^•mara, every four 
or five miles by deep livers, and because I should again, 
at Ilullihall, bless my eyes with the sight of an open 
country, A\hich I have not seen since 1 left Scringapatam, 
On getting near tlie top of tlie Ghaut, the woods had been 
in many ])laces felled, in order to cultivate the ground 
under them, and I by this means luul an opjiort unity, from 
their open breaks, of seeing hclov. me the country through 
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which I liad been travelling for two days. It was a grand 
and savage scene — mountain beliind mountain, both moun- 
tains and valleys black with wood, and not an open spot, 
either cultivated or uncultivated, to be seen. I was now 
entering a country which had been long lamous for the 
best ])ej)per in India — an article which had been the grand 
object of most of the early voyages to the eoast of Mala- 
l)ar; but there was not a single jdantof it w ithin many miles. 
On reaching the summit of the Ghaut, and looking towards 
the interior of the couidry, 1 saw" no plains, and scarcely 
any thing that could be called a valley ; but a heap of hills 
strip])ed of their ancient forests, and covered with trees, 
from one to twenty years' growth, except a few intervals 
where some fields of grain hud recently been cut. Neither 
in Canara nor Soondah does grain grow" annually, except in 
such lands as can be floated with water. On all hills, 
therefore, and rising grouiuls, and even flats, wljere water 
is .scarc(‘, a crop of grain can only be obtained once in a 
great number of years; the time depends on the growth of 
the wood. When it is of a certain lu ight, it is cut downi, 
and set fire to ; the field u then plowed and sown. If tlje 
soil is good, it yields another crop the following y^'ar, and 
it must then be left waste from eight to twenty years, till 
the wood is again fit for cutting. All the land within my 
view had undergone this o})eration ; every fii ld had adiffer- 
ent shade, according to the age of tlie wood, and looked at 
first sight as if it w"as covered with grain of various kinds; 
but 1 knew to my sorrow, that nineteen parts in twenty were 
wood. My halting-place was much pleasanter than yes- 
terday ; it was an open ])lain of about half a mile in length, 
surrounded with wood ; but neither solrigh nor so thick as 
to hinder me from seeing the hills beyoiul it. 

My baggage being all behind in the pass, 1 sat dowui 
under a tree, and entered into conversation with half a 
dozen of the inhabitants, the owners of the fields where we 
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were then sitting. They consisted of the accountant of a 
ncighhouring village, and five farmers, two of whom Avere 
Mahrattas; but the other threi; belonged to one of the 
castes of Indian husbandmen, wlio never cat iiny hind of 
animal food, nor taste any thing, not even water, in any 
house but their own; they wore beards as long as those of 
tlieir goats, and they looked almost as simjJe and innocent. 
Tliey ])ointed to a few straw-huts at the end of the field, 
and told me it was the spot where their village liad formerly 
stood ; it had been burned and ydundered, tlioy said, about 
four years before by Yenjee Naigue, who had acted as a 
partisan in Cnneral jMattlievv’s campaign, and had after- 
Avards continued at the head of a band of freebooters till 
the fall of Ti])poo, Avhen lie reliiupiishcd the tratle of a 
robber. They had ibrsaken llieir abodes during all that 
time, and Avere now come to know on what terms they 
rniglit cultivate their Iniids. I told them they should be 
moderate, on account of what lla'y had suffered. 

21st January. — I asked them s(;u)e (lueslions about the 
yiroducc of tlieii’ fields. One of tlie bearded sages rejdied, 
that they yielded very little; that it Avas sometimes difficult 
to get a return from them equal to the seed they Iiad sown. 
Had I asked tlie (|uesti()ii of any other Indian fiinner, five 
hundred miles distant, he would just have given me the 
same ansAver. I t is not that they are addicted to lying, for 
they are simple, liarmless, honest, anil iuivc as much truth 
in them as any men in the Avorld ; but it is because an op- 
pressive and in([uisitorial Government, always ]>rying into 
their affairs, in order to lay new hurdens upon them, forces 
them to deny Avhat they have, as the only means of saving 
their property. An excellent book might be written by a 
man of leisure, sliowing tlie wonderful influence that forms 
of government have in moulding the dispositions of man- 
kind. This habit of concealment and evasive answers, 
groAVs uf) witli them from tlieir infancy. I have often asked 
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boys of oiglit or ten years old, wliom I have seen perched 
on a little scaffold in a field, tl no wing stones from a 
sling to frighten the bird.s, liow many bushels they ex- 
pected when the corn was cut. The answer was always — 
“ Tlicre is nothing in our house now to eat. The birds will 
eat all this, and we shall be starved.’' The farniers ai’e 
however, as far as their knowledge goes, communicative 
enough 'where tlieiroAvn interest is not concerned. 1 there- 
fore turned llie discourse to the produce of a neit’hbourino- 
district. One of the old gentlemen, observing that I had 
lookeil very attentive at his candy, was al.inned le.st I 
should think he ])ossessed numerous lloeks of slieej) ; and he 
tliereCore told me with some eagerne.ss, that there was not 
a single? siieej) in Si>ondah, and that liis eamly was the pro- 
duce of the wool of (dnitteldroog. 1 was lookir.g at his 
candy with very difi'ereiit thougljts from tliosc of raising his 
rents, 1 had not seen one since 1 left Mysore : it is tlie 
only dress of t!ie most numerous and most iudusinous 
ela.sses of husbandmen, d'hey thri>\v it careles.sly over their 
head or shoulders to defend tliem from the sun ; tliey cover 
themselves with it when it rains, and they wrap themselves 
up in it wlien they go to sleep. Ti)c rich man is only 
distingiiislied from the poor man by having his of a finer 
quality. It was in this vsim[)le dress tliat 1 liad for many 
years been accustomed to see the farmers and goatherds in 
the llaramahl ; and ^\hen I saw it again on tljc present 
occasion, it was like meeting an old friend; it |)ivposscssed 
me in favour of the owner; it brought to my remembrance 
the country 1 had left, and it lilled me witli melancholy, 
wliile 1 (jonsldered that 1 might never sec either it or any 
of my former friends again. Our conference was broken 
up by the a[)i)earance of my writing-table. I had j)laccd it 
under a deej) shade, on the side of a clear stream, little 
larger than a burn, wliere, after breakfasting, I wrote you 
yesterday’s journal. Such streams seem to abound in this 
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country, for I am now writing on the bank of such an- 
other ; hut under a cano])y of trees, like which Milton never 
saw any thing in Vallaiiibrosa. Tlie aged banian shooting 
his fantastic roots across the rividets, and stretching his 
lofty branches on every side ; and tl\e graceful bamboo 
rising between them, and waving in tlic wind. The fall 
of the leaf has begun for some lime, and continues till the 
end of l*'ebruary. It was their falling on my head, and 
seeing the rivulet iilled with them, that put me in mind of 
Vallambrosa. 

It was so cold last night, that 1 had very little sleep. I 
rose and put on all my clothes, and went to bed again ; 
but as I had no warm covering, it would not do, and I lay 
awake shivering most )/art of tlie night. At daybreak 1 
found, to my astonishment, the thermometer at 31. I had 
never seen it in tlie Ilriramahl below 17. I continued my 
journey as usual, a little before sunrise, through a forest 
w'ith a few oyicnings, except wliere the wood liud been cut 
down for the kind of cultivation I mentioned to you yester- 
day, or where there were a few rice-he!ds; but none of 
them half a mile in extent. Tliroiigli the openings, I had 
glimpses of the low' lulls on all sides of me, some of them 
covered with wood, some entirely naked, and r^awv half 
covered with wood and half with grain. I met vvitli seve- 
ral droves of bullocks and buffaloes, belonging to Dliarvvar, 
returninf>: with salt from Goa. I saw a herd of Indlocks 
feeding near the road, and I W'as glad to find they were the 
cattle of Soondah, for they resembled in si/e and colour 
those of Mysore, "i here is hardly a cow in Ciaiara that is 
not black ; hut above the Ghauts black is uncommon, 
four-fifths of them arc w hitC; and the rest of different co- 
lours, Men are fond of systems, and before I came here, I 
had convinced myself, that the diminutive size and the dark 
colour of the cattle of Canara, were occasioned by scarcity 
of forage, and the deluge of rain whicli jK}urs down upon 
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tlicin near six months in the yc'ar ; but the rains are as 
heavy and constant here as in Canara — it cannot therefore 
be by them that they have been dyed black. I am not grazier 
enough to know what influence poor feeding may have on 
the colour of cattle ; but, if 1 re(-ollect right, the small 
breed from the highlands of Scollaml are called black cattle. 

I'lierc is no want of forage in Soondali, for, wliere- 
evor the wood has been cleared away, the grass is four or 
five feet high. On coming to the jdace where I was to 
pitch my tent, I fouiul that the head-farmer of the village, 
by way of accommodating me, had prepared an apartment 
of above twenty yards scpiare and eight feet high, made of 
long grass and bamboos: it had been the work of a dozen 
of men for two days. lie was much mortified that 1 
would not go into it. I preferred the sliade of trees 
during the day, and iny lent at night. Ills son attended 
w ith a ])resent of a fowl and a Httl.‘ milk. It is ilie custom 
in India, and was formerly in Europe, for men pkiced iu 
the management of provinces, to live ii])Oii tlie inl»abitants 
during their jouincys through the country; the expense 
thus incurred, and frequently a great deal more, is com- 
monly ill this country deducted from tlic amount of the pub- 
lic rent. I told the farmer, that as I meant to make him 
])ay liisfull rent, I could rot take liis fowl and milk with- 
out paying him for them ; and that I would not enter liis 
pundull, because he had not paid the labourers who made 
it ; hut that / should pay them, and order my cutcherry 
peo])leinto it. It cost me a good deal of time and trouble 
to persuade him tliat I was in earnest, and really intended 
that he should not feed any of the juiblic servants who 
were following me. 

J22d January. — I am now again seated at the side of a 
rivulet darkened with lofty trees. I have come about ten 
miles ; but as I understand that Soopali is only four miles 
farther, I mean to g(^ on again the moment 1 si'e my tent 
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conic uj); for I am not sure that it is on the right road, 
and were it to miss me, I might be obliged to pass the night 
under a tree ; which is not pleasant in such cold weather, 
when there is no military enterprise in view, by which 1 
might comfort myself with the retlection of its being one of 
the liardships of war. I jiassed the greatest part of the 
night in endeavouring to keep myself warm, but with very 
little success ; the covering 1 liad was too scanty, and all 
my most skilful inaiKCuvres to make it comfortable were 
therefore to no purpose. Thi' thermometer at daybreak 
was at 3(i. It was TS yesterJay in the shade at lliree 
oVlock, which is tlie hottest time of the day : it will, 1 
suppose, he about the same degree to-d:iy. Such heat 
would l)e thought scorcliing at home, but lu're it is rather 
pleasant than otherwise. 1 enjoy the sun when his 
beams find an opening among the branches, and fall 
upon me; and were it not for glare of the pajier, 
I would not wish them away. Nothing can be more 
delightfid than tills climate at tliis ^ea^:on of the vear. 
Tlie SUM is as welcome as he e ver is in your cold northern 
regions; and though from 70 t(^ SO is the usual heat of 
the day, there is something so light, so eheerfnl and re- 
freshing in the breezes, which are continually jdaying, 
liiat it always feels cool. They are more healthy and 
spriglitly than the gales which spm’led round JMacheth’s 
Castle, where the good King Duncan said the martins 
delighted to build.*’ IVly road to-day w'as an avenue of 
twenty or thirty yards broad through the forest. The 
trees were taller and thicker than I liad yet seen tliem. 
The bending branches of the bamboo fretpiently met and 
formed a kind of gothic arch. I passeil many small rice- 
fields, and five or six rivulets. The most extensive ])ro- 
spect I had the whole way was over a flat of rice-fields, 
about a (piarter of a mile wide anti a mile long, bountled 
at the farther end by a group of conical hills covered 
with wood, hevoiid which I could not see. It w^as in 
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woods like these tliat the knights and ladies of romance 
loved to roam ; hut the birds tliat inhabit them arc not 
tile musical choristers, who, at the approacli of Aurora, 
or when a bcautifid damsel opened her dazzling eyes, 
and shed a blaze of liglit over the world, were ever ready 
with their songs. I'liey do certainly preserve the ancient 
custom here of hailing the ajipearance of Aurora; but it 
is witli chirping and cliatlering, and every sort of noise 
but music. 1 must however cxce]>t some sjiecies of the 
dove and jmigle-cock; for, though tlu*y cannot warlile, 
tile one has a jilaintive, aiul the otlu*r a wild note, tliat 
is extremely pleasing. 'Fhe lark is the only musical bird 
I liave met with in India. Ilut nt'twithstandiiig the want 
of music and damsels, 1 love to rise before tlie sun and 
j)iick my steed through tiieso woods and wilds under a 
serene sky, from wliich I am surt' no shower will descend 
for many months. 

;>lst January. — I have been for these eight davs past 
at Soo|)ali, a misi rable nuul-fort, garrisoned by a coinjiMiiy 
of sepoys. The village belonging to it contains about 
M dozen of huts, situated at the junetiori of two dee|) 
sluggish rivers. *^riu' jungle is closer to it on every side, 
and the bamboos and forest trees with wbicb, since the 
crialion, the sunounding hills arc covered, seem scarcely 
to have been disturbed. Every evening after sunset, a 
thick vapour rose from the river, and hid every object 
from view, till two hours after sunrise. I wa& very glad 
tliis morning to leave sucli a dismal place. I had for my 
com])anioii, every day at dinner, the ofKcer who com- 
manded. He was one ol those insipid sonls whose 
society makes solitude more tiresome. J was, to my 
great surprise, attacked one morning by a party of four 
officers from Goa, headed by Sir William Clarke. He 
was going as far as llulliliall to see the country. I told 
him he ought to begin where be proposed ending, for that 
all on this side of it was such a jungle, that he never 
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would see a liumlred yards before him, and that all 
beyond it was an open country. He had put himself under 
the direction of an engineer officer as Iiis guide, and had 
fixed on a spot some miles farther on for their encamp- 
ment, so that he could only stay about an hour with me. 
He gave me the first account of the Duke of Y^ork’s land- 
ing* in Holland ; but the overland packet, lie said, brought 
nothing from Egypt. 

The country tlirough which I came to-day was a con- 
tinuation of the same forest, through which I have now 
been riding about sixty miles. My ride to-day was about 
twelve miles ; not a single hut, and only one cultivated 
field in all that distance. After the Hrst four miles, I got 
rid of the hilly uneven country in which I had so long 
been ; and the latter part of my journey was over a level 
country, still covered with wood, hut the trees neither 
so tall, nor growing so close together, as those I had left 
behind. I could have walked, and even in many places 
rode, across the w'ood in difieront directions, whicli would 
have been impossible ou any of the preceding days. I 
have halted under a large banyan tree, in the middle of 
a circular open space about five or six hundred yards in 
diameter. One half of it is occupied by a natural tank 
covered with w'atcr-lilies. The rest is a field, wliich was 
cultivated last year. It was just in such a forest as this 
that the characters in As you like if’ listed to ramble. 
What an idle life I have led since I came to India ! In all 
that long course of years, which I look back to sometimes 
with joy, sometimes with grief, I have scarcely read five 
plays, and only one novel. I have dissipated my precious 
time in reading a little history, and a great deal of news 
papers, and politics, and Persian. I am not sure that I have 
looked into Shakspeare since I left home: Iiad I had a vo- 
lume of him in my pocket, I might have read the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,'” while I was sitting two hours 
under the banyan tree, waiting for niy writing-table and 
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breakfast ; but instead of this, I entered into converse 
with a Mahratta boy who was tendin/r a few cows. He told 
me that they gave each about a quart of milk a-day : this is 
a great deal in India. Twenty cows would hardly give so 
much in Caiiara. He told me also, tliat the cows, and tlie 
Held where we sat, belongwl to a siddee. I asked him 
what he meant by a siddee. He said a lnd)slice. Tliis 
is the name by which Abyssinians arc distinguislied in 
India. He told me that his master lived in a village in 
tlie wood, near a mile distant, which consisted of about 
twenty houses, all inliabitcd by hubshees. I was almost 
temjiteil to suspect that the boy was an evil sprite, and that 
the hubshees were magicians, who had sent him out with 
a flock of cows, who might be necroniaucers for any thing 
that I knew, to waylay me, or decoy me to their den. 
But I soon recollected that I had read of Africans being 
in considerable numbers in this part of India. T. hey are, 
no doubt, the descendants of the African slaves formerly 
imported in great numbers by the kings of Bijapoor and 
the other Mohammedan princes of the Deccan, to be em- 
ployed in their armies, who were sometimes so powerful 
as to be able to usurp the government. 

loth March.— This letter ought, by this time, to have 
been halfway to Euioik!; but I have had so much to do, 
and have hail so many letters, public and private, on my 
hands for the last six weeks, that I never thought of you. 
I went in the evening, after talking with the cowherd, to 
see his master. He was a young boy, whose father had been 
hanged for robbery some years before. I saw Ins mother 
and several of his relations, male and female, not of such a 
shining black, but all of them with as much of the Negro 
features, and as ugly as their ancestors were in Africa two 
centuries ago. I am now about seventy-five miles south of 
their village; but by traversing the country in different 
directions, I have come above twice that distance. I am 
encamped on the bank of a little river, called the Wurdee, 
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and am within about two miles of the borders of Nuggar, 
usually called by us Biddanore. I have now seen the 
whole of the Soondah ; and it is notliing but an unvaried 
continuation of the same forest, f)f which I have already 
said so much. Along the eastern frontier the country is 
plain, and appears, from ancient revenue accounts, to have 
been, about two centuries ago, well cultivated and inha- 
bited ; but it is now a thick forest full of ruinous forts and 
villages mostly deserted. The western part of Soondah, 
towards the Ghauts, is an endless he?ip of w'ood>" hills 
without a single jilain between them, that never have, noi* 
probably ever will be cultivated, on account of tlnir 
steepness. It is among them, in the deepest glens shaded 
by the highest hills and thickest woods, that the pepper 
gardens arc formed. The plant is every where to be met 
with in its wild state, but its produce is inconsiderable. 
It is from the cultivated plant that the markets of India 
and Europe are supplied. The cultivators are, with very 
few exceptions, a particular caste of Bramins, who pass the 
greatest part of their solitary lives in their gardens, 
scarcely ever more than two or three families togctlier ; 
their gardens are but specks in the midst of the pathless 
wilds with which they are surrounded. They arc dark 
even in the sunniest days, and gloomy beyond description, 
when they are wrapt in the storm of the monsoon. 


TO MR. COCKBURN. 

Morbiddeii, 7th October, ISOO. 

DEAR COCKBURN, 

I WROTE you some days ago from Karkull, and 
promised to answer yMr queries; but you are not aware 
tliat there is so much to do here, that I have not time to 
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think. My leisure is devoted to sleep, in order to recruit 
for next day. The most serious obstacles I have met with, 
and which are to be met with nowhere else, arc the shape 
of the country and the wetness of the climate. I cannot 
go the rounds of Canara and Suondah by any road, under 
six hundred and fifty miles. Ten miles a-day is as much 
as a cutcherry can go on an average in this country ; and as 
nobody travels at night, by the badness of the roads and 
interruptions at ferries, it is usually late before we get to 
our ground; and with prayers and ablutions, and waiting 
for baggage, nothing is ever done on these days. So here 
is sixty-five days lost at once. When I turn my face to 
the North, whatever goes wrong in the South must remain 
so for several months; fori cannot go back and put it 
right immediately, as I should do in a dry country %vhere 
there was breadth as well as length. It was a continual 
scramble for the Mattasiddies to get from their houses to 
the cutcherry, with their papers damp and their petticoats 
wet; and when we were fairly assembled, there was as 
much coughing as in a church at home, which, with the 
clattering of the rain on the tiles, made it difficult for a 
deaf man like me to -hear what was saying. I could not 
call in intelligent natives from the neighbouring districts to 
enter into agricultural investigations; for every man at 
that time stayed at home to look after his farm. They 
come for their own amuscincat to the cutcherry, when the 
weather begins to get moderate ; but then I am obliged, at 
the same time, to take the field. 

There is another business here which takes up a great 
deal of my time, thotigh it is almost unknown on your 
coast— -disputes abput estates. In the Baramafal, not one 
complaint in a hundred Was about property in land ,; — here 
nine in ten are on that^itt^ectr^^^ T^^ hearing 6f them 
alone takes, one day with ahot^ two hours, v My 

business is seldom under ten houia a-day, and often twelve 
VOL, I. U . 
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or thirteen, A man may go on at this rate for a season or 
two, but it is impossible to keep it up. I am, besides, 
anxious to get Canara into such a state that it may be 
managed by any body ; and I am convinced, that the peo- 
ple of this country, by my spending all my time among 
them under the fly of a marcjviee, are already better British 
subjects tl)an they would have been in twenty years, had I 
lived in a house on the sea-shore. But this mode of life, 
while it effectually accomplishes the important end of re- 
conciling them to our government, by keepiijg me conti- 
nually in a crowd, necessarily puts it out of my power to 
enter much into any details which require much thought 
and uninterrupted leisure. I am never alone; and at this 
moment I am listening to letters and ordering replies. 

Now, having finished my ‘‘ indolent excuses,’* let us 
answer, as well as we can, your queries. 

All my settlements were made with the landlords, or, in 
cases w here there was no landlord, with the immediate occu- 
pant. I cannot ascertain the number of landlords, because 
one man often has land in half a dozen of different villages, 
and his name appears in them all ; but I am pretty sure 
that the number is not under twenty thousand. All rents 
are in money. The rent in kind entered in the statement 
was not a certain proportion of the crop ; but the equiva- 
lent of a certain portion of money-rent, which was taken to 
store different garrisons. I gave up the grain, and substi- 
tuted the same sum for which it had been originally com- 
muted last century. No land in Canara was ever held 
either of the Sirkar or of intermediate proprietors, on the 
condition of sharing the crop. The thing is unknown 
here. All agreements among farmers and their tenants 
are for a fixed rent, either in money or kind — or both ; and 
it is the same whether the crop is scanty or abundant 

In Canara, all the lands which the landlords do not im- 
mediately manage themselves, have a known fixed rent, in 
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money or kind, which it never exceeds, and for which it 
lias been given from one generation to another. We are 
tlicrefore sure that, by estimating such lands at what they 
have paid for some years past, we arc not taking a liigh, 
precarious rent, but one which experience has proved to 
be just. It is this system of fixed rents both among land- 
lords and tenants, together with several otlier leading 
points, that tempts me to suppose that 1 know the actual 
state of this country, nearly as well as I did that of the 
Baramahl, after a seven years’ residence. It is how- 
ever to be recollected, that it is a subject on which, after 
every possible investigation, one can only speak wdth uncer- 
tainty. 

I acknowledge that my opinion is now more favourable, 
wth respect to the situation of the landlords here, than it 
was when I wrote my letter of the fJlst May. During the 
four months I was confined by the monsoon at Cundapore, 
several hundred causes about claims to estates came before 
me. The produce was perfectly ascertained, because the 
accounts of it were brought forward by both parties. 
There was no instance in which the Sirkar's share was more 
than one-third. In many it was not one-fifth, or one-sixth, 
and in some not one-tenth, of the gross produce. It may 
be said that the most profitable lands are the most likely 
to [iroduce contention. I have reason, however, to think 
that those alluded to were of all descriptions; and I 
am convinced that, by keeping a register for two or 
three years of all disputed lands, we should be able to 
form a more accurate judgment of the average produce 
than could be done from a survey. A claim given in by 
a hundred and forty-one Christian landlords, has already 
furnished me with more examples of this kind. These 
men were carried into captivity by Tippoo in 84 : they 
returned last year ; and as they are composed of all de- 
scriptions of men, from the highest to the lowest, they give 

L' 2 
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a correct average of their own estates. These estates were 
confiscated by the Sultan, and divided among other castes. 
The Christians have claimed them again. It appears from 
a statement, acknowledged to be correct by both parties, 
that these lands are now cultivated by no less than two 
hundred and thirty-five under-tenants, who pay yearly to 
the proprietors Bah. pagodas 2532. 

The Sirkar-rent is Bah. pagodas 859. 2 . 15., very little 
more tlian one-third of the landlord’s share, and probably 
not one-sixth of the gross produce. The Christians are 
supposed to be the most industrious class of rayets in this 
province. The average of their lands is therefore higher pro- 
bably than that of any other whole caste; but I imagine that 
there are a great number of substantial landholders in all 
castes, and even in whole villages, in Mangalore, Bantw^all, 
and Barkoor, whose lands would average as high. Had 
we any means of ascertaining, with any degree of certainty, 
what the Sirkar’s share actually is, the rest would be easy ; 
for by reducing it to twenty-five per cent, of the gross pro- 
duce wherever it was more, and letting it remain untouched 
wherever it was less, we should be as sure of realizing our 
land-rent as we could be in England, and the proprietors 
and their tenants would be as comfortable as they are in 
that country. The industry and economy of the people— 
the fertility of the soil — the mildness of the climate — the 
facility and cheapness of cultivation, enable the landlords 
to pay here with ease a proportion of the produce which 
could not be levied in Europe, without reducing them to 
begg^y. 

I am not now inclined to think that more than fifty, or 
at most sixty thousand pagodas ought to be remitted, or that 
twenty or twenty-five thousand of it ought to be remitted 
in the current year : the rest should be reserved till you 
make the permanent settlement. The use of making an 
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immediate remission of a certain portion, say one-sixteenth, 
is to convince the inhabitants that our demand is now 
limited, and that they may exert all their means in im- 
provement, without the smallest risk of attracting the at- 
tention of the Sirkar. When they are satisfied that this is 
the case, a new spirit will be given to agriculture. But it 
is a dillicLilt matter, and would be a work of time, to over- 
come their doubts and suspicions of our intentions by mere 
assurances. The speediest and best way of effecting it 
would be by a general remission — its being general, and 
every where equal, would show that it was not made with a 
view of averting partial failures, but that it was made be- 
cause we had enough, and had fixed our demand. They 
have already begun to show more confidence than I could 
have expected. The inhabitants of Cundipore, who know 
me best from my having been four months among them, 
have taken sunnuds as proprietors for more than one-third 
of the Sirkar-lands of that district, which araouiUed to 
above seven thousand j)agodas rent, and I imagine they 
will take sunnud.s for all the rest next year. These are 
lands from which the proprietors have been driven or ex- 
pelled twenty years ago, or to which, from the failure of 
heirs, there have been no owners during that period : they 
have been considered as Sirkar-lands, and cultivated at a re- 
duced rent, by a succession of cultivators. It is usual to 
allow a remission of about one-fourth of the rent of all 
lands which revert to the Sirkar, because a temporary holder 
will not go to the necessary expense in cultivating them, 
inasmuch as he is liable to be turned out by any man 
who bids more. When a man takes a proprietary sunnud, 
he has the advantage of permanent possession, and the 
Sirkir has the advantage of a permanent rent, for a pro- 
prietor has no claim to indulgence for failure of crops, or 
any other losses, and indeed very seldom asks it. Estates 
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are frequently left uncultivated for a year, in consequence 
of disputed claims to the succession, and a curse pro- 
nounced upon whoever shall cultivate them, till they are 
adjusted. But tlie rent is paid as regularly as if they had 
been cultivated as usual. 

Your conjecture about the black books^ specifying the 
extent and measurement of lands, is wrong ; had it been 
right, all the rest would have been easy. 1 mentioned in 
my report, that tlie Bijannaggar settlement had not bci n 
made from measurement, and none has hitherto been made. 
Estates are in the black books called wurgs, and are de- 
tailed according to their rent, without any mention of tlieir 
extent. When they are subdivided, the cliHcreut lots be- 
come new wurgs, and arc entered under new names, with a 
reference to that of the original wurg, from which they had 
been separated. The rents are specified, but nothing said 
about the land. Hence it happens, that though we know 
what rent any particular village lias paid at different jie- 
riods, we know nothing of its wurgs ; tlic situation and 
extent of them is searcely known to any body but the 
owners. They are often conq)osed of fields lying at a dis- 
tance frenn each other ; and the lands of one wurg are some- 
times scattered about in two or three different vilhuus. 
The village servants know very little about tlieni, heeaiiNe 
rents have been always fixed, and y)aid, whc?ther the pro- 
prietor cultivated the; whole or only a part of his (‘state: 
they never went to measure his land, or to estimati* Ids 
crop, for it was no jrart of tlieir business. I am perfectly 

• These black books are the village registers. They are from 
three to four inches thick. The leaves are a sort of coarse 
cloth, of the substance of pasteboard, and dyed black. 'I'iiey 
arc written upon with a .sort of slate pencil, which does not rub, 
thoim'h it will wasli out. 
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of your opinion about customs, anil tlic danger of reckoning 
upon revenue to be drawn from consumption ; but 1 must 
answer Webbe on tliis subject, as I liave just got a ipiery 
from him. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) 'J lloMA.S MuNRO. 

Such Avas the manner in which Major Munro 
(for he had by this time been ])romoted to a Ma- 
jority) .s])ent liis public life in Canaia. It now 
only remains that I give some account of his 
more private ])roceedinsrs, for vvliicli, in a MS. 
journal hc]At by his friend and assistant, Mr. Alex- 
ander Head, 1 am fortunate enough to find ample 
materials. 

As often as tiic calls of duty permitted him to 
remain stationaiy at his head-ijuarters. Major Mun- 
ro, who Avas cconoutical of his time, rose every 
morning at daybreak, no matter hoAv^ late the 
business of the preceding night might liaA'C kept 
him up, from a bed Avhicli consisted simply of a 
carj)ct and ])illoAv spread upon a rattan couch. 
On quitting his chamber, he walked about bare- 
headed in the o])cn air, conversing Avith the na- 
tives, who, on various pretexts and at all seasons, 
beset him, till seven o’clock, at Avhich time break- 
fast was served up for himself and his assistants. 
Of this he partook heartily, more especially of 
the tea, AAdiich he considered a wholesome and 
refreshing beverage; Avhilst of sugar he Avas so 
singularly fond, as frequently to request an addi- 



tional allowance, for the pleasure of eating the 
lump that was left iindissolved at the bottotn of 
the cup. 

Breakfast ended, — and the meal never lasted 
longer than half an hour, — the assistant received 
his instructions, and withdrew to the office of his 
moonshee and English AVTiters; upon which, 
JMajor ISlunro first dispatched his private and 
official letters, and then adjourned to his hail of 
audience. There he remained during the rest of 
the forenoon, surrounded l>y Ins ])ublic servants 
and the inhabitants, carrying on the current 
duties of the ])rovince, investigating claims upon 
disputed property, or obtaining sucli information 
as could afterwards be acted upon only by the 
aid of notes and calculations. 

In this manner he employed himself till about 
half-past four in the afternoon, ■when he broke 
up his court, and retired to his a])artment to dress. 
\\Tiilst the latter o])eration was going on, his 
assistaJit usually read to him either public and 
private letters, should such be received, or, in 
default of these, a portion of Iludibras, or some 
other amusing work. At Iia'c o’clock he sat down 
to dinner, from which hour till eight he laid aside 
the cares of office, that he might delight those 
who were so fortunate as to enjoy his society, 
with his wdt, humour, and remarkable powers of 
conversation ; but punctually as the liour of eight 
returned, his habits of business were resumed. His 
night-cutcherry then opened, which, like that of 
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the day, was always crowded with suitors ; and 
though he professed then to attend only to mat- 
ters of minor moment, midnight rarely found him 
relieved from his arduous duties. 

AVhilst he thus regulated his conduct by the 
standard of usefulness only, he gradually acquir- 
ed, both in his costume and maimers, a consider- 
able degree of eccentricity. K emote from all 
intercourse with jiolished society, he attended very 
little to the niceties of dross ; so that Avhilst in 
his person he Avas al\Mxys remarkable for cleanli- 
ness, his attire gav'c few indications of time wast- 
ed at the toilette. Uis garments, likewise, set all 
changes of art and fashion at defiance : they con- 
tinued to hold the form which they had origi- 
nally assumed in the days of Sir l^yre (k)otc ; 
Avhilst his cue was not nnfrequently tied up with 
a piece of red tape, in the absence of a wrapper 
of more approjiriate colour and texture. In like 
manner, his conversation xvould, at limes, assume 
a character indicative of any thing rather than an 
excess of refinement. The idea of love he treated 
with unsparing ridicule, declaring that idle men 
only fell into so gross an extravagance ; and when 
informed by INIr. Head of the marriage of their 
mutual friend, IMr. Kavenshaw, his only obser- 
vation was, — “ I would not advise you to increase 
the difficulties of your situation, by taking a 
young wife for an assistant.” 

Major Munro Avas at all times particularly hu- 
mane towards the inferior animals. He possessed 
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an old wliite horse, which he had purchased in 
the canip before Cuddalore, and which he had 
ridden ever since, as long as it was capable of 
carrying him ; and now that its strength failed, he 
caused it to be tended and fed with the utmost 
care and n'guhu'ity. Xay, Ids attachment to the 
animal was such, that, finding it unable to bear 
the fatigue of a removal, he literally ])ensioned it 
off when he himself ouitted tlie district : and his 

t ^ 

grief was unfeigned u hen ht> heard that, his ser- 
vants having withdrawn it by mistake, it died 
upon tlie road. So it Avas Avith a floc'k of goats 
Avhich he kept in Canara, to supply his family 
AAuth milk, and in Avatching wliose gambols he 
took great delight. On no account Avhatevcr 
would he jiermit tiie jieons to dri\'e them sneay 
during tlie storm, from benee.th tlie verandas, 
asserting th;it tlie goats had as much rigid to 
shelter as ;my jicrsons about his cidcherry, and 
that none should jiresume to de]>]’ive them of it. 

One more specimen of tlie habits of this e.\- 
traordinary man may b(,' given, ere 1 close the pre- 
sent chapter. llesKles his fiiAourite amusements, 
swimming, hilliards, quoits, and fives, lie jiossessed 
a curious predilection for throAA'iiig stones, of Avhich 
Air. Head has furnished us Avith the folloAving 
whimsical illustration. “ IhiA'ing got completely 
AA^et on one oeeasion,” says he in his MS. Journal, 
“during a morning ride, I wrote him a note, 
requesting that he Avoiild Avait lireakhist. He 
returned loj- ansAvei’- I Avill wait ten minutes. 
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wliicli, in iny opinion, is enoiigfi for any man to 
put on liis clothes.’ When 1 joined him, I per- 
ceived a stone in his hand, and inquired what lie 
meant to do with it. ‘ I am just waiting,’ an- 
swered he, ‘ till all the llrahmins go away, that 1 
may have one good thnnv at that dog; upon the 
Avail ;’ and added, ‘ whenever I wanted to play 
viyself, in this or any other manner, in the lia- 
ramahl, T used to go either into Macleod’s 
or Graham’s division.’” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Removal to the Ceded Districts. — Letters from Mr. Webbe, 

Lord Clive, General ^Velleslcy; and -eneral Correspondence' 

Major jMuxro had now superintended the af- 
fairs of Canara rather more than fourteen months, 
during the whole of wliieh ))eriod he underwent, 
both in body and mind, extreme and incessant 
fatigue. From twt^lve to sixteen liours of every 
day had been devoted to public business ; yet his 
health, so far from giving way, seems to have im- 
proved; and he at length enjoyed the unspeakable 
satisfaction of finding, that his exertions had not 
been made in vain. Instead of a wild and disorderly 
province, overrun with banditti, and full of refrac- 
tory chiefs, Canara became, comparati\’ely speak- 
ing, trancpiil; the revenues were collected without 
difficulty; the condition of the cultivators was 
seen daily to improve ; law and justice were admi- 
nistered with regularity ; and the inhabitants at 
large were happy. A petty disturbance would in- 
deed, from time to time, occur; and a robber chief 
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would occasionally sweep away the property of a 
few peaceable families; but tlie former seldom ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of a single village, and 
the latter in no instance failed to meet the j)unish- 
ment which he deserved. In a word, the principles 
of good government were established ; the people 
recognized, and submitted to them ; and matters 
were in a train where, though the highest abilities 
only could have shajied it out, they might, by ordi- 
nary diligence and attention, be ])rcserved. Major 
Munro felt this; and conscious that he had per- 
formed the task which had been, sorely against 
his will, imposed U})on liim, he considered him- 
self at liberty to apply for a removal to some more 
agreeable station. 

It will be in the recollection of the reader, that 
soon after the fall of Tip])oo, the British Govern- 
ment in India began to negotiate a new treaty of 
alliance with the Nizam. By the terms of this 
agreement, the British Ciovernment pledged itself 
that no poAver or state whatever should commit, 
with impunity, any a(^t of unprovoked aggres- 
sion or hostility upon the tenitorics of its ally ; 
and, to enable the Company efficiently to fulfil 
this engagement, two battalions of sepoys, with a 
regiment of Native cavalry, were permanently 
added to the subsidiaiy force to be maintained by 
the state of Hyderabad. To secure the regular 
payment of this augmented force again, the Nizam 
Avas prevailed upon to commute his monthly sub- 
sidy for a cession of territory, and made over in 



perpetuity to tlie Company all that he had ac- 
quired by the treaties of Seringapatam in 1792, and 
of JMysore in 1799. By this means, the Balaghant, 
south of the Kistna and Toombuddra rivers, to- 
gether with the Talook of i\doni, &,e. jjassed into 
tlie possession of the British (Government ; and 
two-thirds of I’anganoor, witl) a j)ortion of (Good- 
ipnt, being afterwards added, tlie whole obtained 
the general appellation of the Ceded Districts. 

Than the province thus acquired by the East 
India Company, there was no part of the Penin- 
sula less acquainted, either by experience or tra- 
dition, with the blessings of a settled government. 
Containing within its bounds the city of Bijanag- 
gur, the capital of the great Hindoo <‘in])ire, it 
had for centuries been the theatre of constant 
wars ; first, betwec'U the Hindoo and JMussulman 
kings of Biiaj)oor and Hyderabad; and after- 
wards, when the latter submitted to iVurengzebe, 
between the JNlogul government and the JMahrat- 
tas, the Rajah of Annagoondy, or Bijanaggur, the 
Rajah of Mysore, and numberless other petty 
princes. Such a state of things could not fail of 
inuj*ing the inhabitants in general to the use of 
arms; and the feeble authority of the Nizam, 
when it came to be extended over them, instead 
of diminishing, only increased their turbulence. 

The collection of the revenue being entrusted 
entirely to poligars, zemindars, and potails, each of 
these became the leader of a little army, and for- 
tifying his village, tarried on destructive feuds 
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witli tlie villages immediately contiguous to liiin. 
Hands of robbers, likewise, ^vandered tbrougb tlic 
open country, plundering and j)utting to death 
such travellers as refused to submit to tluir 
exactions ; whilst tbe (ilovornnient, conscious of 
its oAvn weakness, scai’cely attempted to inter- 
])Ose for the prevention t)f evils by v.diicli it was 
itself a ])rincipal sufferer. 

It is computed, that in the year 1800 , when the 
Ceded Districts were traiisi'ciTed to the Company’s 
rule', tlu'ri' were scattered through them, exclusive- 
ly of the Nizam’s troops, about thirty thousand 
armed ]ieons, the whole of whom, under the 
command of eighty poligars, subsisted by rapine, 
and coni mi tted every where the greatest excesses. 

Of the motives wltich induced Major Munro 
to apply for removal into such a district, it is not 
very easy to speak with confidence. l*erlia])s lie 
was ambitious of the honour of restoring order 
to a country, from the management of which 
most persons would have shrunk. Perhaps he 
anticipated such advantages, in a pecuniary point 
of view, as would enable him to ri'turn at no 
distant ])CTiod to England ; or perhaps, which is 
the most jirobablc conjecture of the three, his 
continued dislike of Canara led him to de.sire, at 
all hazards, a change of residence. Be this as 
it may, he did solicit the Government to be 
entrusted with the care of the Ceded Districts, 
almost as soon as he learned that the cession was 
about to be made. 
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It was not without a good deal of hesitation 
and reluctance that Major Munro’s recjuest was 
granted. His services in Canara were so fully 
appreciated, that the ISladras authorities enter- 
tained some dread of removing liiin ; indeed, 
tliere is strong ground for assorting, that no con- 
sideration whatever, besides their knowledge of 
the great difficulties to be overcome in the ad- 
justment of the new territory, would have pre- 
vailed upon them to sanction his resignation 
of the collectorate of Canara. This how- 
ever, united with a conviction that tliere was 
not perhaps another individual in their service 
competent to discharge the delicate trust which 
he voluntarily assumed, at length determined 
them ; and INIajor JMunro was, in October, 1800, 
removed to the Ceded Districts. But the pro- 
vince which he now resigned was not again 
given in charge to one man. As if aware that 
another JMunro was not to be looked for, Go\ em- 
inent divided Canara into two collectorates, ap- 
pointing to one of them Mr. Alexander Read, 
of whom mention has already been made, and 
giving up the other to the guidance of Mr. 
Ravenshaw. 

Were I to attempt ^a connected and regular 
history of all Major Munro’s public and private 
proceedings, for the space of the seven years in 
which he held office in the Ceded Districts, I 
should swell the present memoir far beyond the 
bounds within which it must necessarily be con- 
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tilled. Tlioiigli less uncoinfortable perhaps than 
during his sojourn in Caiiara, he can liardly he 
said to have been at any moment less busy ; and 
his labours, at least for a time, Avere attended by 
])ersonal dangers, more imminent than had on 
any ])revious occasion beset him. When he 
took posses, sion tif his province, he found it, as 
has been stated, swarming with armed men, 
composed ])artly of the Nizam’s troops, noAV in a 
state of mutiny, and partly of the followers of 
turbulent poligars. Three months were ex- 
pended ere the former could be expelled, and 
nearly a year expired ere the latter Avere re- 
duced, or the country placed in any degree of 
security. In the mean while, and indeed during 
the first four years of his residence, iNIiijor Munro 
never div'clt in a house, but aatis continually in mo- 
tion from ])lacc to place, till he had repi'atedly tra- 
versed the entire extent of his district. On these 
occasions his home Av.ns in his tent, and, strange as 
it may apjiear to the common reader, it is ncA'^er- 
tliclcss perfectly true, that he travelled through 
this wild and barbarous country unattended by 
any guard of sepoys. But JNlajor Munro Avas 
Avell acquainted Avith the character of the natives 
of India. He knew that among the rudest of 
them, there is a sort of instinctive reverence of 
constituted authorities, Avhich, for the most part, 
keeps them from resisting or offering violence to 
their rulers ; and, anxious above all things to 
secure their confidence, he took the most effec- 
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tnal method of doing so, by exhibiting unbound- 
ed confidence in them. Never was experiment 
attended with happier results. By mixing 
among the people, divested (>f the parade of 
state, he acquired such information as no man 
but himself could have obtained ; and by teach- 
ing them to look up to him as a functionary fear- 
less, because ])erfectly just, ho gradually and 
surely reconciled them to a reguhn* government. 

But it Avas not by such obstacles only, that 
Major Munro found his atlemj)ts at imjnovemcnt 
impeded. In 1803 a di-ought prevailed, which 
continued with unabating severity throughoul 
1804, and produced, as in India drought always 
produces, the most serious evils. I'he ground was 
parched up ; there Avas no grass in the pastures ; 
straAv Avas enormously dear ; a great proportion 
of the cattle perished; and many of the poorer in- 
habitants were forced to quit their homes. By 
the most unceasing and judicious exertions, 
jMajor Munro not only allevdated a temporary 
distress, but saA cd the country from the horrors 
of a famine Avhich then desolated the Ni/am’s 
dominions, Avhilst he continued, at the same time, 
to secure for the Company’s treasure a revenue 
such as none besides himself Avovdd have dreamc'd 
of collecting. Nor Avere other and lesser griev- 
ances wanting. Ilis friend Mr. Cockburn re- 
tired from the K(!veiiue Board, and new com- 
missioners were ajqjointed, from whom he cer- 
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tiiinly (lid iwt receive the efficient and friendly 
support wliicli JMr. Cockbinn had constantly 
aifordc'd him. There was a cry for more trea- 
sure; tluTc was an unacconntahle anxiety to in- 
troihice a ]icrinanent settlement, long before the 
country was ri])e to receive it; and even the 
style of liis oflicial letters Avas objected to, as 
abru])t and disrespectful. Against those com- 
plicated difficidties, Major Mnnro manfully bore 
up ; and the otlicial documents inserted in the 
a\})pondix, seiwe to slunv that, when in 1807 he 
retired from office, he had achieved a perfect 
coiKpiest over all o])])osition, and rendered IxAth 
to his cm])loyers and to the people of the Ceded 
Districts, services the most inestimable. 

The sek'ction from his correspondence, which I 
liave judged it ox])(xlient to give in the follow- 
ing chapter, is short ; not because tliere are any 
letters written at this period of liis history desti- 
tute of value, but because, being chiefly official, 
and relating to matters of revenue and police, they 
arc not likely to interest very deejily^ the ordi- 
nary reader. A few however, even of these, arc 
inserted, chiefly with a view to illustrate the 
system upon AAdiicli he acted; whilst from several, 
which contain sketches of the habits and con- 
dition of the people, large extracts have been 
made. Some again will be found to treat of do- 
mestic matters; others to touch, as heretofore, 
upon the transactions of the day ; and one or tAvo 

X 2 
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of a third description have been added, in order 
that Ins mode of communication with friends and 
acquaintances at a distance, may be known. 

Besides these, 1 have introduced several letters 
from his coiTespondcnts, more particularly from 
General Wellesley, illustrative of various points 
in Indian history ; whilst here, as elsewhere, the* 
only arrangement attempted, has been to give 
them in their chronological order. 

The following from IMr. Webbe,* Chief Secre- 
tary to Ciovernnieiit, containing an inclosure 
from Lord Clive, then Governor of M adras, will 
explain both the circumstances uiuler which 
Major Munro entered upon his new charge, and 
the estimate which was formed of his services 
and talents. 

Fort St. George, 2711] Sept. 1800. 

OEAR MUNRO, 

Thk answer to your last letter you will fin<l in 
the inclosed private note from Lord Clive to me; and as 
his Lordship has said so much, I (contrary to your maxim) 
do not think it necessary to say more. 

The time however is drawing near when wc may expect 
the final ratification of the new treaty ; and I send this by 
express to apprize you, that you will probably he ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the whole Ceded Districts, with 
four civil assistants, as collectors of such portions as you 

* Mr. Webbe, like Mr. Cockhurn, was one of those civi- 
lians who permitted no consideration to weigh with him besides 
attention to the public good- He was a warm admirer and firm 
supporter of Sir Thomas Munro, during the continuance of both 
in office. 
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may appoint them. The assistants may be, Mr. Cochrane, 
Clive’s head-assistant, who is master of Persian and Hin- 
dostaiiee ; Mr. Tliaekeray, wlio has received the reward for 
the Gentoo laiif^iiage ; Mr. Stodart, who has been a long 
time assistant to one of our Northern collectors : and 
some other umlubashcd Persian, if I can find him. These 
gentlemen will be put on a better footing than the assist- 
ants in the Paramald, under Head ; but your allowances 
must l)c curtailed, in consequence of your pertinacious re- 
sistance to the authority of a regular government, and in 
conformity to that noble (■onteinpt of wealth in which you 
allect to imitate tlie old snarler in the tub. Provide ac- 
cordingly, my good man, for your early departure to the 
Up])er Regi<nis ; and 1 hope that you will not re( pure Mer- 
cury to conduct you thither. I stipulate, however, that 
you leave a sufiicient number of good men and true, to 
enable Read to conduct the aflairs of Canara after your 
departure. 

Remember, you will be required to move at a short 
notice; and don’t let me find you casting any longing, lin- 
gering looks behind at a bit of a back-yard, with two 
])epj)ercorns and a beetle-nut tree. I conclude that you 
will not get the resolutions of Government on your letter 
of 31st of May from the Revenue Board, in less than a 
month. Know then by these presents, that you arc autho- 
rized to grant the whole extent of the remission of land- 
rent recommended by yourself, provided you shall judge it 
to be necessary, after a considerable remission of duties and 
customs, and provided you shall be able to make it appear 
that you do not go ssiacks with the innocent Gentoos. All 
the inland duties, except the halet, to be abolished, and the 
sea-customs regulated in the manner of tlie Madras cus- 
toms, except on rice, wiiich is to pay one Bah^ pagoda 
|)cr cerge. Set to work, Sir, and expedite, for expedition 
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is the soul of business ; and you boast, I see, of what you 
can do when you bc^in stoutly. Yours truly, 

1). Wkkhk 

laUll> (;LIVli\s F.WCLUSl'KK. 

i)r:Aj{ wi:nni:, 

I 11 A read Miinn/s letter witli attention, aiul 
am ([uite satisfied that the wishes of so excellent a fellow 
and collector ou^ht to be cheerfully eoui|)lied witli ; and 
therelurc consent to your informing- liiin, he will, volens 
the Governor-Cieiieral, be appointed with assistants to tlie 
eollectorship (»f the ceded countries, as soon as the trans- 
action is coni])leted ; and that his lime of moving to his 
new station shall be his own. Ever yours, 

CLH JL. 

Pray tell him my <lesire of detaining him on the Malabar 
coast has arisen from my opinion and experience of his 
superior nianagement anti usefulness ; but that his argu- 
ments have convinced me that his labours in the Cistooinl.ni- 
ddra and Kistna jirovince will be more atlvantageous than 
his remaining in the steam of the Malabar coast, altliough 
1 should have thought that favourable to a garden, 

TO Ills BItOTHER. 

[Announcing his removal from Canaia to th.c Ceded 
Districts.] 

Ilarpenhilly, 2J2d November, 1800. 

It is now a long time since 1 heard any thing of 
you, — not less, I believe, than two months. I have been 
renujved from Canara; so that your letters, in order to find 
me, must in future be directed to liangaloic. Though I 
have m)thing to say to that places the post-office f)C(»]>le 
there are acciuaiutcd with my movements, and will forward 
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llioin accordingly. Yun will have heard that a treaty has 
been concluded with tlie Nizam, by which he cedes to us 
tor ever all his possessions to the southward of the Toom- 
buddra and Kistna, as a tunkhah for the expense of the 
>ubsidiary force* employed with liiin. The ])argain is a 
good one witli respect to territory, as it inij)roves onr 
frontier; but with respect to revenue, T do not imagine 
that we shall be any great gainers. The countries will 
not yield anv thing like the sums entered in the schedule 
ol' 1792 by Tippoo, because be overrated all tlie more 
e.ortbern districts from the C(‘rtainty of their falling to the 
jNizam’s share ; and (Jiirriimeondah and Multuvar, in the 
ltO[)e of his being able to ]) re vail u])(>n ns to take them ; 
but as wc insisted on having the llaramahl, which was 
then undervalued, we now get all the losing districts, which 
will balance the advantages we gained by tine liaramabl, 
Caiiiira, and (^)imbitore, IVe have now a great (anpire 
in the soutliern part of India; <and if we can only keep the 
French out at the general peace, it will, after remaining as 
long in’disturbed as JJeugal has Jiow been, yield us a very 
noble revenue, drawn with case from willing subjects, lint 
before siicli a desirablt' change can be ellected, we shall 
have to remove many }>owcTfLil and Inrbnlent poligars, 
and many p^^tty ones of modern origin, vvlm have taken 
advantage of the troubles of the times, in order to witli- 
li(;!d their rents for a few years, and then to declare them- 
selves independent. The reduction of these vagabonds, 
who are a kind of ])rivileged liigbwaymen, will render ns 
much iijore able to resist our external enemies; for, in all 
our late wars, we have been obliged tv> employ a great 
number of troops, to secure internal trantjuillity, instead 
of sending tlKMn to augment the army in the field. 

Your affectionate Hrotber, 

(Signed) Thomas Monku. 
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Tile following Code of Instructions issued by 
Major JMiinro at this time, to one of his assistants 
ill the Ceded Districts, possesses too much merit 
to be withheld. It exhibits a just view ol‘ tlie 
principles by which the writer’s public conduct 
Tvas regulated ; whilst for precision and clearness 
of detail, it deser\'es to be taken as a perfect 
model of oflicial correspondence. 

William 'riiACKERAY, Kso* ( V>lk‘ctor of Adoni. 

(’u(l(hi[)ali, ITtli February, 1801. 

1 lii'. uisitricL of Atloni beino- now piaced under 
your iinmcdijite management, the iiistructions to amildars, 
of which I iuclone you a copy, will give you a general 
idea of the ]>rinci})les by which the settlements and realiza- 
tion of the revenue ought to be guided. Adoni having 
been for many years past in a state of anarchy, the inlia- 
bitants having been jdundered, not only by the revenue 
officers and zemindars, but by every person who chose to 
])ay a nuzzeramali for the privilege of extorting money 
JVom them, and the heads of villages having on the same 
terms been ])eruiitted, and even encouraged, to earry on a 
continual ])redatory warfare against one another, it cannot 
ho expected that the change of government will all at once 
he followed by the restoi-ation of order. A road has 
however been opened to the attainment of this desirable 
object, by de|)riving tlie poligars and zemindars of all 
undue authority ; and every kind of outrage will by de- 
grees be coinpletcl}^ lepressed, by seizing and punishing 
the ofienders. Your military peons are fully adequate to 
this purpose ; for it is not |)robahle that the disturbances 
will ever go beyond the revival of former disputes betweeu 
neighbouring villages, and the renewal of tlieir petty depre- 
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(latioTis. On sucli occasions, whatever the number of the 
insurgents may be, you should never hesitate in sending 
out y<uir y)eons to apprehend tlie ringleaders; for a very 
Mvmll yjarty, acting under the orders of Government, has 
seldom much difficulty in dispersing the largest body of 
people tumultuously assembled. 

There is no yxiligar in Adoni capable of exciting 
any great commotion. Lalmeneni, l)y being confined to his 
hereditary district of Pondikondn, from which he draws 
but a trifling income, lias no means of amassing money, 
and consequently none of raising men to support him, in 
disturbing the trancjiiillity of tlie country. He has no 
claim to the inheritances of Kayntral or Kotkenda, Both 
districts were resuim'd by the Nizam’s (Tovenimcnt on the 
rleatli of the last poligar. The management of them, but 
merely as tcshildar, was given to Lalmeiieni in 1797? and 
his first step was to w'ithhold his kist, and break out into 
rebellion; he w^as reduced with difllculty, and restored 
on condition of ymying the ex])enses of the expedition, 
whicli he did by jdundering the inhabitants. His removal 
from a station which lie was so little ([ualified to fill, and 
to which lie had no right, w^as doing him no injustice : and 
though he is no doubt dissatisfied, it is not at all likely 
that !io will venture to excite any disturbance, because he 
iriust perceive that he is incapable of making any resistance, 
and that it could only end in the loss of the little yiatri- 
moiiy he now^ enjo 3 ^s. 

3. As there is not the slightest ground to suppose that 
there is any number of disaftected peoyile in Adoni, your 
amildars ought to act with firmness, and not suffer them- 
selves to be alarmed by every idle rumour of insurrection 
to which the inliabitants can have no motive. And any 
failure in this resyiect, as it must render their authority 
weak and inefficient, ought to be legarded as a sufficient 
cause for their removal. Every application from them for 
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'an iiicrea.sc uf iinlilary peons niusl he rejected. Those now 
in the province are suflicient for connnon occasions; and 
slioidd nioie at any time l)e nujuircd, th(^ necessary force 
will he furnished on voiir writinu: to me. 

1. Tile advanced period of tlie season lias prevented me 
from ftoing farther into detail, than what is called a nioza-- 
war, or village- settlement : and as it has hivn ma(h; in 
haste, it is no doubt in some instances t(u> high, and in 
others too low. 'J'his iiTegularity is, in a great measure, 
the eonse(|uence of a eliange of govenmieiit, as the shan- 
bogues and jiotails take advantage nf it, to hiing lorward 
false accounts, in order to lower tluir rents; hut as it is 
not necessary to make out your kisthundy Ihr the Hoard, 
until the whole* of the C'eded Countries sh-ill havi* been 
settled, the amildars and your own eutcherry will have an 
interval of some months to correet whatever is wn ong. I ’or 
this purpose, it is necessary tiiat they should go to the prin- 
cipal villages and make their inquiries on the s|>ot. 
Wherever it ajipears that the rent is evidently too heavy, 
it must be reduced, but not until tlie whole deficiency 
has been ascertained, nor until four kisls have been paid ; 
for if the rayets discover your intentions sooner, they will 
in every village, ga cu where they are most lightly assessed, 
make poverty a jirctence for witliholding their rents. I 
am not anxious to add to the jumma every decrease in the 
rents of villages which may have been ohlaiiu'd by false 
accounts, because it is not likely it can he considerable; 
and by being left to the rayets, it will enable them to extend 
their cultivation the ensuing year, and us to bring it to 
account with advantage. The amildars wdll send you 
statements of the loss and gain in every village; that is 
to say, of the excess of the rents of land in cultivation 
above, or their deficiency below the present settlement; 
and when the whole is completed, a copy in Mahratta 
must be sent to me. 
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5. The ainoiMit ot* the present setilemeiu, after detlueting 
the receipts under the late (rovenior, on account of the 
current year, is to be collected in six kists, beginning in 
fbuiiiary and ending in dune, — the first and last kists arc 
to be each ten per cent., and the four intermediate kists are 
to !)e each twenty ])er cent, of the whole. The potails are 
severally answerable for the rents of their own villages, and 
jointly for those of the whole district. Their .settlements 
with t]it‘ inferior rayets are made partly in kind, hut chiefly 
in money ; tiiey rtre hound by tlieir present inucliulkas 
not lo exact mure than the usual ciindayiin, or money- 
rent, on ])ain of bi‘ing fined, and to give a statement of 
their settlements, both in money and kind, to the amildar. 
If their settlements exceed in every village the settlement 
of the sirkar, the wliole of the surplus is their own. If 
they exceed it in some villages, and fall short in assessment 
on those villages in which tlie excess is, and if, after this, 
any profit remains, it goes to the potails. If the total ex- 
cess is lc.ss than the total deficiency, then a reduction in 
the sirkar settlement, equal to the diflerence, must be made 
previous to the making out of the kisthundy. If, after all, 
losses should arise from the failure or flight of rayets, the 
|>otail must himself make good their rents. It is not how- 
ever to be expected that he will be able to do so in every 
iirstance, for his circumstances arc often so low, that were 
we to exact the rigorous performance of his engagements, 
it would involve him in ruin, and the revenue \vould next 
year lose the rent of his lands, which would be left uncul- 
tivated. The demand agahist him should never be carried 
to such a height as to injure him materially. The teshil- 
dar will ho able to judge from information, to what extent 
he is ca|)al)le of discharging the balance ; and such part of 
it as he is unable to make good, must be levied by a 
second assessment, or tufreek, upon the moza. VVfien the 
amount is so great that it cannot be easily |)aid by the 
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nioza, it must he levied on the iiuigany. Tiic capability 
of inozas to make good balances is so various, that no 
fixed rule can be laid down for determining the exact sum 
of tl)e second assessment ; but 1 think it never oiiglit to be 
more than ten ])er cent, of the juivima, thougli in many 
cases it must be loss. W'henever it exceeds ten per cent, 
tlie difference must be assessed from the magany. 

6. All second assessments must be deferred to the last 
kir.t, and a kulwar statement of the loss must be transmit- 
ted by the amildar, and approved by you before he makes 
the tufreek. 

7. The potails collect the kists from the cultivating 
rayets, by means of the toties and tunkdars, orkolkars; 
every rayet jKiys his money in j)resence of the shanbogue, 
who enters it into his accounts, detailing the different coins 
of which it is composed. AVhen the whole kist is col- 
lected, the shanbogue and potail carry it to the leshildars 
cutcherry, from whence it is remitted to your treasury, 
lleceipts, specifying the various coins delivered, must be 
given through all the gradations of collection ; that is to 
say, by the shanbogue and potail, to the rayet, — ^l)y the 
teshildar to the potail, and by you to the teshildar. This 
regulation must be enforced by fine or dismission, in 
cases of neglect, for, if not, every thing will fall into con- 
fusion. 

8. Whatever light or base coins of the village kist are 
rejected by the teshildar\s shroff, must he made good by 
the potail himself, and not by the rayets; and, in the same 
manner, whatever light or base coins of the teshildar’s kist 
are rejected at your cutcherry, must be made good by lus 
shroff, and not by the potails, because he forwards them 
either from negligence or fraud, for both of wliich lie ought 
to be accountable. 

9- All collections must come direct to your treasury. 
The teshildar must never be permitted to withhold any 
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part under pretext of the distress of the district servants, 
&c. from the want of y)ay. Should the exigence even be 
pressing, no deviation must ever be admitted ; for it is 
better a temporary inconvenience should be suflered, tliaii 
tliat a road sliould be opened for peculation and dis- 
order. 

10. No servant, from a peon upwards, must be dis- 
missed but by your order, and no new one entertained till 
he has appeared at your cutcherry, and been registered by 
your autliority. It is of the utmost injportance that you 
sliould insist on tlie most scrupulous observance of this re- 
gulation ; for it is only by following it up that you can 
obtain information of what is doing by tlie revenue ser- 
vants around you, and convince the inhabitants that it is 
not them, but yon, who manage the country. After onee 
giving you an establishment of servants, I shall not, in 
future, interfere with any removals or appointments whieh 
you may think proper to make. If I find peculation or 
abuse of power proved against any of your servai»ts, 1 
shall request you to dismiss him, bnt I shall always leave 
it to you to fill up tlie vaeaney. Though you ought never 
to pass over the slightest degree of ]:)eciilati()n in anv per- 
son in office under you, yet it is nc‘eessary that you sliould 
proceed with caution, both in order to let tlie arrangements 
of a new government acquire some consistency, and to 
guard yourself against misreprcsent.'ition ; for old animosi- 
ties, jealousies, the hope of supplanting a rival, and many 
other improper motives, frequently urge men to bring for- 
ward unfounded charges, siqiported l)y crowds of false 
witnesses. The common revcnuc-pcon ought never to he 
dismissed without the fullest proof of misbehaviour ; for 
though he is not, strictly speaking, a hereditary servant, 
he is generally so, — and this consideration renders liim so 
trustwortliy, that I do not remember a single instance of 
any one of them, who w^as a native of the country, ever 
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making away with money comniittccl to liis cliarge. Tlie 
nature of their employment gives them an opportunity of 
knowing most of the abuses practised by the liigher re- 
venue servants : and the teshiledars, on tliat account, fre- 
(piently complain of them, in the hope of being ])ennitted 
to supply their jdaces with people of tl)eir t)wii elio{>sing. 

11. I have ordered a temporary nsiimption of all 
enaums, for the ])urpose of examining wlu'ther the whole 
have been duly authorized by the sirkar, or only a ]iart. 
Whatever has been siirreptitiouslv obtained will be re- 
annexed to ibe sirkar-lands, and the r( si giv(‘P- u]>. "ri>e 
enaums. pensions, russooiiis, See. whieli I supj)ose ought 
to revert for cAcr to the sirkar, are all such as liave 
not been granted under the suiinud of the Ni/ain, or some 
of tljo former princes of Hyderabad, or their ministers ; 
or under that of Ilassaulet Jung^ or IMohaube t dung; and 
all such, as having been granted under those snnnuds, had 
however been resumed previous to the Company'’s Govern- 
ment. Enaums, ive, though grantt‘d originally by amihJars, 
or inferior rcvcniie-odicers, may be continued, ]»rovided 
that they have been held h)rty years wiiliout interruption ; 
for so long a possession may he allowtd to constitute a kind 
of prescriptive right. In all doubtfid cases, your decision 
oujzht to be in favour of the enaumdar. 

12. The nioyen zabitah of your cutcherry is the limit of 
expenditure on that head. The serislitadars, and even the 
njoonsliees, ought not to receive the full amount opposite 
to their names, till you see, from the experience of a year 
or two, how far they may become entitled to it by tlieir 
services. 

13. AVhen the cutcherry is c(»m])lc‘tcd, it will consist of two 
branches; one Ilindowi, and the other Canari. Whate ver 
may be the merits of the two sorishtadai s, you must, ap|>a- 
rently, at least, reyxjse the sanie degree of coididence in 
both,, and employ them exactly in the same mamu r, by 
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liearing their rcsp(*ctive opinions, and adopting that which 
appears most jLidicioiis, and son)etin)es rejcetiiig botli 
whore j’ou see cause. You will kec]) alive emulation 
between them, wliich will urge them to exert themselves 
in trying who can bring forward most inffirmation, and 
lender liiinself most useful. Voiir inoonshees should b(* 
peojile iincomieeled with either of tliem, iu order to fur- 
nish you witli the greater ninnlu'r of soiirees from whence 
to drav*’ yom’ knowledge of revenue matters; even although 
they slioiiid be eapahle of giving you much instruction, 
they will at any rate serve as a elueh U])()n your serish- 
t.adars. It is by a genera! and unrestn'ved eomnuniieation, 
not merely with your own cutelierry, but with such of your 
teshildars, or inferior servants, as apjiear to be men ol’ 
capacity, and by receiving all opinions, and being gnidetl 
implicitly by none, that you can restrain every person in 
odice within the line <if his duly, guard tlu- vayels from 
oppression, and the ])ul)lic revenue from defalealion, and 
pre.serve in your own hands a ptaieet eontrol over tin- 
country. 1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Thomas JUiNuo, Collector. 


'11)0 sHl)joiiiod extract of a letter to Mr. Cock - 
Iniri), gives a concise, but true (lescription of the 
effects of Mussulinan rule. 

Cuddapab, S5th February, 180I. 

Titii ten years of Mogul Government in Cndda- 
])ah, bas been alvm)st as destructive as so many years of war ; 
and tins last year, a mutinous unpaid army was turned 
loose during the sowing season, to collect their pay from 
the villages. They drove otF, and stikl tiic eatth', extorted 
money by torture from every man who fell into their hands, 
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and plundered tlie houses and shops of those who fled ; by 
which means the usual cultivation has been greatly dirni- 
nished. 

In siibduinjr tbo refractory })oligars, of Avbicb 
notice has already been taken. Major INInnro Avas 
larjrcly indebted to the zeal and exertions of Major- 
General Campbell, an old and nieritorions oflicer, 
who bad connnand of the troops in his district. 
It very rarely hap])ened, that these freebooters 
offered any serious resistance, or, if tliey did, 
that tliey were not irnniediately deleated ; lint tlie 
chief of a place called Ternikiill chanced on one 
occasion to repulse a detaclnnent sent against him, 
which was at once too ■weak in point of numbers, 
and otherwise un^irepared, to carry a strong fort. 
An extremely illiberal outcry was raised at the 
Presidency, as soon as the intelligence of the 
affair came in ; and Mr. Cockbnrn liaving applied 
to Colonel JMimro for correct information, the 
following manly defence of General Cam])bell’s 
conduct was called forth. 

Aiiantpoor, 2ith April, 1301. 

DEAR COClvBURN, 

I RKClilVEi) your without dalo, and lose 

no time in contradicting the .strange rejsort about 'J'ernikull. 
It w'as expressly upon my requisition that General Camp- 
bell marched against the ])lace. He liad heard nothing of 
the outrage committed ; and it was only in consequence of 
the receipt of my official letter urging him to act without 
delav, that he sent off the first elefachmcnt. 
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This and every other expedition were undertaken at my 
request: he had no business to consult me tarther. In 
the mode of attack, he of course followed his own judg- 
ment. Had I even had a right to have given an opinion 
upon tlic plan of operations, I do not believe that I would 
have wished to alter the Generars own. I thought, like 
every body else, tliat Strachan’s detachment was fully 
equal to the enterprise. 

As to the loss of lives, it is a thing that must be looked 
for in all military affairs. On this occasion, it was probably 
owing to the too great ardour of the dragoons in attempting 
to force the gate, before tlie infantry came up. But this 
kind of synrit among the inferior officers and ynivates, 
though it sometimes carries tlieiii too far, is the soul of an 
army. 

General Campbell had no battering guns ; he had, there- 
fore, no alternative in the second attack, but to escalade. 
The three guns, afterwards drawn from Gooty, by which 
the breach was made, were not supposed to be serviceable, 
and were only at last used from the extreme necessity of 
the case. The loss is no doubt to be regretted, but can- 
not, with any justice, be imputed to the General, whose 
conduct, both at Ternikull and every other place, deserves 
great praise. Taking the whole of his operations from first 
to last, it will be found that there is no instance in India of 
so many poligars having been reduced witli so little loss. 
He met, it is true, with little opposition ; but this was owing 
to his having taken his measures so well, as to leave them 
no time to assemble followers sufficient to make resistance. 

The Gentoo translation of the regulations will answer 
for the Ceded Districts ; for even in Harpcnhilly, the most 
Canarine part of them, a great proportion of the inhabit- 
ants understood Gentoo. You will however want Canari, 
for Canara, as nobody there understands Gentoo. Even 

VOL. I. Y 
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Canari itself is a strange language, introduced by the con- 
querors from Kijanaggur ; and though commonly, it is 
far from being universally understood by the inhabitants. 
From Miliserum to the Cliandergeei y rivcT, no language is 
understood but the Malabars of th.it coast; from dian- 
dergecry to Farkoor, the native language' is 'J\)ola.wi ; 
but Canari is also common from llarkoor to Gokiirn ; tin;- 
Konkaln Mahratta is the lu>t, and ('anari the second 
language. In Ankolah, Konkain is the only language. 
Canari is the ])revailing language in the soiitl»ern, and 
Mahratta in the northern ])art of Soondah.'^ 

Yours very truly, 

TtH:)MAS Munko. 


TO TIIS FATinOt. 

[Dcscri})tivc of the country. — TIis own proceedings.] 

Kalwapilli, 3rd May, 1801. 

DEAR SIR, 

I AM now writing in my tent on the banks of 
the Fcnnar, about fourteen miles east of Calliundroog, 
which ])]acc I left tliis morning. 1 am on my way tt) Tar- 
putty, where 1 hope I shall be able to halt for a few weeks. 
The eountry 1 am travelling through is more dc'slitute of 
trees than any ])art of Scotland I ever saw; for from Pen- 
iiacandah, by Gootty and Adoni, to tlic Kistna, we scarce- 
ly meet with one in twenty miles, and throughout that 
whole space there is nowhere a clump of fifty. Thi.s 
nakedness, however, is not, like your’s in Scotland, tlie 
fault of the soil ; for it is every where good, and ca})al)l(^ of 
producing grain and trees in abundance. It is, I believe, 
to be attributed to the levelness of the country having 

* This is no less true than singular; j)erhaj)s there i.s not a 
province in India where so many languages, all of them written 
as wedl as oral, prevail. 
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always made it the scene of llie operations of great armies 
of liorso. The brandies liave been ent down to feed tbe 
elephants and camels, whidi always aeeomjiany such armies 
in great multitudes, and tlie trunks to boil the grain for 
the horses ; and a hmg eontinuanee i)f oppressive govern- 
ment lias extinguished every idea of forming new jikiiUa- 
tions. While journeying over these dreary places, I have 
often wished for some <if the IViendly groves of the Baram- 
ahl, or the dark foivsts of Soondah, to slieltcn- me from 
the burning heat of the sun. Tlie average height of the 
thermometer in my tent, for tlie whole of the last month, 
was 107" at two ]>. m., and 78" at sunrise. At this in- 
stant, half-past one, p. m., it is 08“, yet the air fetls plea- 
sant and cool ; for there was a hc^ivy slio\\ er four day s ago, 
and the sky has been cloudy and the wind high ever since. 
It is now wliistling through the eanvass, and makes me 
almost fancy myself at sea, scudding before a strong trojii- 
cal gale. My way of life naturally turns my attention to 
the weather; but the mercury has bi cn more than usual in 
my head to-day, in consequence of reading in a, newspaper 
some remarks u])on the j^robable causes of the yellow fever 
in America. .Among these are reckoiu'd the ])rodigi()us 
heat of 00% and the sudden changes fjom heat to cold, 
which are sometimes from 30 to 40 degrees in tiie course 
of a few days; but these causes produce no such efiects 
here. I have not seen the mercury at uooii under 00“ for 
these three months past ; and as to sudden extremes, the 
thermometer, from the beginning of November till the end 
of January, usually stand.s at 50“ at sunri.se and 80“ at 
noon. In Soondah the heat at noon is the same; but it is 
often under 40' in tlie mornings, I have sc^en it as low as 
34. I am convinced, however, that the fever I had two 
years ago, though there was v:othing yellow in it, arose 
from my exposing myself to the morning air; for 1 always 

rise about half an hour before the sun, and usually walk 
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ir\ front of iny tent without hat or coat for an hour, which 
is the coldest in all the twenty-four. I was often so cold, 
on sittin <5 down to breakfast, that I could scarcely hold 
any thing in my hand. That fever has now been long 
gone, and I am at ])rescnt as well as ever I was in my life. 
My sight, if I do not flatter myself, as men who are grow- 
ing old often do, is better than it was a dozen of years ago ; 
for I can read by candlelight without any inconvenience, 
which 1 could not do without great pain for many years 
after I had an inflammation in my eyes at Ambore, in 1789 ; 
but whether the salutary change has been occasioned by 
fever, or by my breathing a moist atmosphere, like that of 
my native land, on the Malabar coast, where my clothes 
were hardly ever perfectly dry, or by my having, unknow- 
ingly, inhaled some of Dr. lleddoes's dephlogisticated 
nitrous gas, I have not yet fully ascertained. I have 
seldom, I believe, given you so much detail respecting 
myself; but you must lay this to the charge of those who 
killed Tippoo. Had he been spared, he would have occu- 
pied the chief place in all my pages to you. Erskine often 
complained of his constant appearance in all my letters. 
When I write her next, I must introduce the Nizam in his 
room. I doubt however that he w-ill live so long. He 
has, at any rate, lived long enough to transfer all his ])os- 
scssions south of the Toombuddra and of the Kistna, 
after its junction witli the Toombuddra, to the Company, 
on condition of their defraying all charges attending the 
subsidiary force now with him. 

I have at last heard from Messrs. Harington, Burnaby, 
and Cockburn, on the subject of the remittance of a bill for 
1000/. sterling, to clear your house in the Stock well. In 
August, I shall rcniiit the remaining sum due upon the 
house, and also 200/. sterling, in order to augment my 
annual remittance to 400/. sterling. As my mother is so 
fond of the country, and as a garden would probably con- 
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tribute to lier health, she ought certainly to be under no 
concern about the trifling expense a country-house may oc- 
casion, in addition to one in town. I therefore hope tliat 
you will draw on Colt for whatever it may cost, and let 
me know the amount, tliat I may add it to the 400/. which 
1 mean should go entirely to your town expenses, and that 
you will likewise inform me what other debts you may have 
besides the mortgage on the house, tliat I may discharge 
them, and relieve you at once from tlie vexation and anxiety 
to which you have so long* been exposed. My next letter 
must be to my mother. 

Your affectionate Son, 

Thomas Munro. 

TO MR. OOCRnUUN. 

Poolvvcndcrah, loth September, 1801. 

DKAR COCK BURN, 

I HAVE lately heard some reports that you are 
tliinking of goir^g home. I hope it is not true, both on the 
pnl)lic account and my own ; for 1 can never again ex- 
pect such a. ])atient hearing and so much allowance for 
circumstances, as I have hitherto been accustomed to meet 
with. 1 lately made a circuit througli Ballari Wajer, 
Caroor, and Gootty, to sec whether they had suffered as 
much from the famine of 9^^ as they are reported to have 
done by the Curnum’s accounts. There is no doubt some 
exaggeration; but not a great deal, if I may judge from 
wdiat I saw. Most of the villages arc in ruins — scarce 
one-fourth of the houses inhabited. That part of the 
country, and Adoni, suffered particularly because they 
have scarce a single tank. The soil is black cotton 
ground, which does not retain w^ateri^yct the fertility of 
it drew great numbers of inhabitants to those districts ; 
though many of the villages wxTe, at all times, obliged 
to bring their water from the distance of tv^o or three 
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miles. Though the whole of the Ceded Districts suffered 
more or less from famine, I have little doubt that, in 
seven years, tlie full amount of the sehedule might be 
realized. I >vould not, however, venture to give this 
o)>inioii pid)liely, because there are some obstacles to its 
aceoinjdisliment. Tlie principal one is the public cry for 
money, whicli, by making me raise the rents now, instead 
of waiting a eou])Ie ol* years, may make it twelve or four- 
teen, iiisti'ad of six or seven, before we reach the schedide. 
I am confident that the revenue may be brought to the 
schedule, or even heyoud it, in the time I Inive mentioned; 
and were I half a dozen years younger, I would, in spite 
of the outcry'^' against me, raise it very little during the 
first two years, by which means I should make sure of 
c H'ecting my point in the next four. 

VoLirs very truly, 

TltOMAS Munko. 

Tlie folloAving letter refers to a circumstance 
Avliicli occurrecl in tlie portion of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts coniinitted to Mr. Thackeray. It is a docu- 
ment of great ])ul)lic importance even now, inas- 
mncli as it contains satisfactory proof, that a 
civil functionary in India is safer when travelling 
unattended, than if lie be folloAved by a weak 
military escort. 


ro MK. eucivjsuRN. 

Ik>nuamila)i, lJ2th December, 1801. 
liFAR COCKliURN, 

SfNCR writing you yesterday, I have received 
yours of the 3d, giving me tlie alarm about Thackeray. 

^ The alhjsion here is to the complaints of certain new mein- 
beis of the Kev(‘nue Board that ho did not exact, from the 
jx ople, [):utieularly in Canara, a suflicient amount of revenue. 
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1 heard of it the 27th of last month, and instantly wrote 
the General to send a ])arty 5 and I have offered a I’cward 
of one tliousand ni[)ees ff>r the jxRail of Ternikull, by 
whose orders the murders were committed. Such out- 
rages are frec|uent in tlie ('eded Districts, particularly in 
Giirrumcondah ; but I do not w-rite upon them, because it 
woukl only l)e troublino- the lioard to no ])urpose; and 
you would have heard nothin^- of the late affair, liad 
Tliaekeray not happened to be upon the spot. Wl)y did 
I suffer him, you say, to be without a guard IJecause I 
think lie is juuch safer without one. I traversed Canara 
in e\ei'y direction unaccompanied by a single sepoy or 
militarv ]ieoii, at a time when it was in a much more dis- 
tracted state than the Ceded Districts have ever been, with- 
out meeting, or even apprehending, any insult. 

1 do the same here ; — there is not a single man along 

r' in 

with me, nor Inul I one last year wlien I met all tlie Giir- 
rumeondah ]><)ligars in congress, attended by their followers. 
I liad de|>rived them of all their cowle ; and they knew^^ 
that 1 meant to reduce them to the level of jiotails, yet 
tliey never sh()we{l me the smallest disrespect. The na- 
tives of India, not excepting poligars, have, in general, a 
guoil deed of ivvt'jvnce for jniblic antliority. They sup- 
pose thal colKctors act only by tirders from a superior 
power ; and that, as ibey are not actuated by private mo- 
tive, they ought not to lieccme the objeets of resentment. 
I tiicrefore consider the subordinate collectors and myself 
as being perfectly safe without guards ; and that by lieing 
without them, we get much sooner acc]uaintcd with the 
peo])lc. A naigue’s or a liavildai’s guard might be a pro- 
tection in the Carnatic ; but it w'ould be none here in the 
mitlst of an armed nation. Nothing under a company 
could give security, and even its protection might not al- 
ways be '‘tTectual, and would probably, in the present state 
of the country, tend rather to create than to prevent out- 
lages. However this may be, such a guard for every col- 
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lector cannot be spartnl from the military force now in the 
country. The murders in Adoni seem to liave originated 
in private revenge. I directed Thackeray to add a certain 
sum to the last year’s jiimma, but to let the people know 
that it would not be iinally settled till my arrival in the 
district. Under the Ni/anFs government, many heads of 
villages had gained considerably by the general desolation 
of the country, because the}" got credit for a great deal 
more than their actual loss by diminution of cultivation. 
It was necessary to raise the rent of these villages to a fair 
level with tliat of others in similar circumstances. The 
people who brought forward the information required for 
this purposc‘, are those who have been murdered. They 
were all natives of Adoni, and one of them was a gomash- 
tah in the cutcherry. The village of Teniikull, like most 
others in the country, is fortified. The potail refused 
to agree to the increase proposed. The serishtadar, know- 
ing that there would be no difficulty in settling with the 
inhabitants, if he were removed for a few days, ordered 
him off to Adoni ; but, instead of obeying, he shut the 
gates, manned the walls, and murdered, in tlie cutcherry, 
the three men who had given in statements of the produce. 
These unfortunate people, when they saw the pikemen 
approaching to dispatch them, clung for safety about the 
scrislitadar, which was the cause of his receivinij some 
accidcTital wounds. Tliackoray, who was encamped near 
the village, hastened to the gate, and on being refused 
admittance, attempted to get over tlie wall. The men 
above threatened, and called out to him to desist, saying 
that they had taken revenge of their enemies, hut liad no 
intention of opposing the sirkar ; and he at length, very 
properly, withdrew to his tent. This is the account given 
me by a peon who attended him. Now, had he had the 
guard, about which you are so anxious, it would most 
likely have occasioned the murder of himself and of all his 
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cutcherry ; had it been in the inside, it would have been 
easily overpowered by one hundred and hfty peons ; and 
had it been at Thackeray’s tent, it would liave followed 
him to scale the wall, and brought on an aftVay, which 
would have ended in the destruction of them all. Nothing 
is more dangerous than a small guard in a turbulent 
country. The sc|)oys themselves are apt to be insolent, 
and to engage in disputes. Cutcherry people arc, in 
general, too ready to employ them in overawing the in- 
habitants, and have very seldom sufficient sense to judge 
how far it is safe to go; and a collector will never meet 
with any injury, unless he attempts to employ force, which 
he will hardly think of when he has ro sepoys. I am 
therefore against making use of guards of regulars. 
Thackeray has always had above a hundred military peons 
in his division. 1 shall give him three hundred more; and 
he can select an escort from them, who will be sufficient for 
his protection, if he does not try to scale forts. The con- 
duct of the people of Ternikull, after the atrocious mur- 
ders in the cutcherry, was certainly, with regard to him at 
least, extremely moderate, and afl'ords a strong proof that 
he is personally in no danger. On the 22d November, two 
days after the affair at Ternikull, three potails and cur- 
nums were murdered by another potail of Adoni, for 
giving true statements to the sirkar servants. By looking 
at the map, you will see that Thackeray’s division, lying at 
nearly equal distances from Gootty and Ballair. is better 
covered by a military force than any other part of the 
Ceded Districts. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 


I subjoin to this a letter of a somewhat earlier 
date, addressed to IMr. Thackeray himself. It re- 
lates to the same subject, and places, in a clear 
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liglit tlie coolness and sound jiulginent of the 
writer. 

Ciidclapali, 30th November, 1801. 

DEAR THACKERAY, 

I WROTE you yesterday in duplicate, and have 
since received your letter of the J2 kh. While I am at such 
a distance, and no certain communication by Tapyjaul, 
you should write directly to General Campbell wlicnever 
any disturbance happens, stating the particulars, the prin- 
cipal actors, and their force, as nearly as you can ascertain 
it. Notwithstanding the outrage at Ternikidl, 1 have 
not the smallest doubt of our being able to reduce the 
country to com})lcte subjection, with very little trouble. 
The poligars and bedars of Adoni, arc but contemptible in 
comparison of those of Gurumcondah and Cuddupali, >\ho 
are now, I tliink, in very good order. 1 should ho])e that 
no hostilities will be attempted again in the Pung Pollam ; 
but every means must be exerted, by promising rewards, &c. 
to ap])rehend as many of tlie rebels as possible. They 
must be traced to Canaul, or wherever they fly to, and 
seized. When the detachment of troops a])proaehcs, fur- 
nish the commanding-officer with guides, and send him 
an intelligent cavkoon, who is acquainted with the country 
and the inhabitants; and you ouglit also to go to the 
camp and give him whatever information you may have. 
Alakc your cutcherries resume their work as soon as 
possible, in the same manner as if nothing had liappened ; 
for if they sliow apprehensions where no violence lias 
been actually committed, it will weaken their authority. 
It will also excite susjiicion and alarm among the inhabi- 
tants, and perliaps induce many to put themselves on 
their guaril, or even to resi.st, where no oyiposltion was 
intended. 

One hundred Ashain peons will marel) from tlience this 
evening anti join you, and one hundred more will march 
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from Gomendah, about the 3d of* December, which, witli 
the liundred I wiote yoii yesterday to raise, will make 
you strong enough to ])reveut any violence being again 
ofl'ered to your cuteheiTy. 

Slienewar Ilow seems to have been rather imprudent ; 
but he failed on the right side in exerting his authority. 
Had there been thirty or forty j)eons with him at the 
cLitchcrr}', it could not have liappened. 


TO MU. COOUliURN. 

Anantpoor, 18th April, 1802. 

j>i:ak ( OCR nr UN, 

I AM very miu h obliged to you for your friendly 
hints about official respect. Whatever appearances may 
have been, you may be certain that the military collectors 
never had an idea of any thing contrary to it. Holding 
their situations contrary to the ordinary rules of the 
service, and having been sup]>ortcd in them chiefly, if 
not altog(?ther, by the Board of llevenuc and the late 
Chief Secretary,* tlic'y m ist have been mad, h.ad they 
intentionally failed in becoming deference to them. 

I have always written in the same style both to the 
Governor and to the Board of llcvenue, without ever sus- 
pecting that my disrespect had attracted their attention. 
I must confess, however, that the words at the close of a 
letter, I have the honour, fee.**’ were omitted by design ; 
l)Vit 1 omitted them for the same reason that I once used 
them, — that I thought it was the fashion. I observed that 
they were falling into disuse in public correspondence in 
Euro})c, and I supposed that the same might have been 
tl»e case in this country. Indeed, 1 was in some degree 
confirmed in this opinion last year by a government order 


'* Mr. Josias Webbe. 
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directing all officers, when writing to the Adjutant-General, 
to drop the usual coinpliinentary expressions, and simply 
sign their name at the bottom of the letter. This is 
perhaps approaching too closely to French modes; but 
I imagined it was the will of Government, and could not 
believe that what they apjiroved in the military they would 
censure in the civil department, lie this as it may, I find 
that I have been wrong ; ami I shall trust to your kindness 
to point out, hereafter, any expressions in my letters that 
may be deemed exceptionable. 

1 have to-day despatched to tlie Hoard a letter, with 
some long statements respecting poligars, which have cost 
me more trouble than I was aware of when I began ; for 
scarcely a day has passed since I entered the ceded coun- 
tries, that some part of my time has not been occupied 
by them. 

One of my views, in drawing up the statement, w^as to 
show what the poligars really are; — that is to say, the 
nature of their titles to their pollams, and the probable 
force they would be able to muster in the event of rebellion. 
From the want of this kind of information, great mistakes 
are often committed in military operations; for oflicers 
going against poligars know commonly very little about 
their resources, or whether they can bring five hundred 
or five thousand men into the field. They are therefore 
rash in some instances ; but in many more most absurdly 
cautious. Yours truly, 

Thomas Mlinro. 


TO THE SAME. 

Cuddapah, 27th May, 1802. 

DEAR COCK BURN, 

I HAVE now a charge of near fourteen lacs, nine 
and a half of w'hich are under my own immediate manage- 
ment, with a set of amildars and curniims, hardened in 
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peculation by the looseness of the late Government, and 
with a swarm of poligars almost equally troublesome, 
whether they remain in the country or desert it. This is 
surely enough for any one man. I have found it so 
serious a task, that having got both poligars and amil- 
dars into some little order, I was thinking of taking an 
hour or two from business, because I perceived that I 
could not go on at the same rate much longer. Hut the 
Hoard too, as well as Government, thinking that my time 
could not be occupied by such an employment, have de- 
sired me to give them a particular account in a diary, of 
the manner in whicli I spend it. I must apply to them 
next month to get a remission from this now duty. I 
cannot see what y)urpose it would answer hero, except to 
hinder me from looking after more important matters. 
I have been told that it is common for the assistants to 
make it out ; but no assistant could make out mine- I 
keep my assistants at home studying the languages. They 
never travel with me; and were they even constantly at 
my elbow, they would not understand what was going on, 
as all business is transacted in a barbarous mixture of 
Moors, Mahratta, and Gentoo. To explain to them, 
would take more time than to write it myself; and to 
write it myself is to leave part of my business undone, 
in order to write about the rest — ^for the day is scarcely 
long enough to get through what comes before me : and 
I am therefore obliged to relinquish a great deal of detail, 
into which I often wdsh to enter. My time has been 
spent so much in the same way during the last three years, 
that it is very easy to give an abstract of it. I have had 
no holidays since I left Seringapatam in 1799. I have had 
but two idle days ; one that I rode over to see Sidout, 
and another that I went forty miles to see Cuppage at 
Mundidroog. I feel the effect that a long perseverance 
in such a course must always produce. I have no bad 
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health, but am perpetually jaded, and get through busi- 
ness much slower than 1 should do with more relaxation. 
I state these points in hopes that, if you take your scat at 
the Board, you will prevent any extra trouble from being 
thrown upon me. Vours very truly, 

Thomas Mumro. 


TO TIIR SAMi:. 

Cuddapah, 5tl» Se})tcmbcr, i80i2. 

DEAR COCEIU R\, 

With respect to your (pieries concerning the 
Ceded Districts, I can hardly answer them with much cer- 
tainty, for revenue matters often deceive one's expectations. 
Were I young enough to remain eight or nine yeai s, llie 
term which in one of your jmblic letters you ealeulated 
would be sufficient to restore the country, I would almost 
venture to promise to carry the settlement up to Tippoo's 
highest jumnia, with the exception of Gooty and Hallari, 
and the Nizamis old province, Adoni ; but as my stay must 
be much sliorter, I must limit my views to a more mo- 
derate revenue. Were I sure that i very succeeding Board 
of Revenue and Government would sii])p()rt the slow* and 
gradual increase of assessment which has already been re- 
commended, I would undoubtedly adhere to it ; but it is not 
likely that I shall be permitted. The desire that men at 
the head of affairs usually have of seeing llie country, or 
at least the public income, flourisliing under their auspici s, 
will most probably compel me to proceed to*) rapidly, and 
bring the revenue to a stand four or five lacs below the 
point to which it ought to have reached. If I am even 
left entirely to my own judgment, it is possible enough that 
I may not have sufficient resolution to follow the wisest 
course, I may get nervous as I grow older, and become 
afraid of censure. If 1 leave room for my successor to 
raise the revenue, it would he said that I allowed the in- 
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habitants to defraud Government. If I raise all that 
the country can pay, and he could raise no more, it would 
be said that I had oj)j)ressed the pe()|)k* for the sake of ex^ 
hibitiiif^ a hi”li settlement. However this may be, I have 
no thoughts at present of precipitating matters, though 
I shall, for the sake of assisting the public want of money, 
})ress the rayets rather more than 1 ought to do. 

The fonowiHg, addrossed to I dont.-CJoHeral 
Stuart, Coiniu:mdcT-in-cbicf, at Madras, contains 
an abstract of Colontd Munro’s o])inions as to tbo 
most eflbctivc inetliod of preservino' order in his 
district. It is given as a s])eciincn of the accu- 
racy Avitb which Itc was accustomed to calculate 
all points, wlietlicr they related to civil or military 
administration. 

Tippoo Samooder, lltli November, J8v)£!. 

DEAR SIR, 

As I am convinced that the present state of this 
country, and the prosj)cct it may have of future trancpiil- 
lity, cannot be objects of indilference to you, I shall take 
the liberty of offering a few observations u])on them. Ge- 
neral Campbell lately communicated to me a letter from 
the Chief Secretary, relative tc' the expediency of detaching 
troops from hence to the llaichoor j)ro\ince, upon a reejui- 
sition from Hyderabad. I gave my opinion in favour of 
the measure, not only because we are houtid by treaty 
to comply v/itli such requisitions, hut because it will tend 
to confirm the cpiiet of the Ceded Countries, for the nu- 
merous petty zemindars on the north hank of the Toom- 
buddra, who give shelter to all fugitive poligars from 
this side, and who likewise frequently send piirtics of 
banditti across the river to plunder, will be deterred from 
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pursuing such practices, when they see that they are exposed 
to an attack from a force so mucli nearer than that at 
Hyderabad. 

It likewise occurred to me, that if tiie reduction of the 
Raiclioor insurgents were successfully executed, of which 
there can be little doubt, it would be a strong motive for 
inducing the Nizam to consent that the ))art of the sub- 
sidiary forces still in the Company'’s territojy, which he 
might otherwise insist on being ordered to Hyderabad, may 
be stationed at Ballari. The districts usually called tlie 
Doab, lying between the Kistna and Toombuddra, arc 
the part of the Nizam’s dominions over which he has 
perhaps the least control. Their great distance from 
Hyderabad, and the reluctance which has been generally 
shown to detaching any considerable part of the force sta- 
tioned at that capital, have long since taught the zemindars 
to regard it without much apprehension ; but a part of the 
subsidiary troops stationed in the neighbourhood of Ballari 
or Adoni, and ready to move at a moment’s warning, 
would completely overawe them. This detachment would, 
at the same time, be of great service in curbing the j)o- 
ligars of the Ceded Districts, until, by being kept during a 
few years as low as they now arc, they shall have lost the 
power of exciting disturbances ; and it would be at hand, 
likewise, to act against the Nabob of Canore, in the t'vciU 
of, what is not altogether improbable, his failing in the 
payment of his tribute to the Company, which has now 
been transferred from the Nizam to liimself. 

There are still two poligars in the Ceded Country, 
who have not yet come in ; but only one of tliem, the 
Ghuttim-man, can make any resistance: his country is 
strong, and he has himself been long habituated to a pre- 
datory warfare. I overlooked the refractory conduct of 
both these men last year, because it appeared imprudent 
to engage in fresh operations immediately after the dis- 
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turbaiKHS in Ciunbum and at Ternlkiill. There will be 
no difriculty in cxpellincj tlieui, should they persist in their 
disobedience; but I shall not call n])Oii (leneral Campbell 
until the Raichoor campaign is over. It may then perhaps 
be ni'cessary to proceed also against the Zemindar of 
Hanganoor, lu'cause I am not sure that he will submit to 
an addition to his pesheush, which must be laid on in order 
to reduce his ])ower. Should it so happen, that an attack 
upon all these three cliicfs becomes in(lis])ensable, their 
reduciion will be easy, and will be effected with little or 
no loss; and the Cedc<l Districts may then be considered as 
coinpl(‘tc'ly subdued. 

I have always thought that sueh matters ought to be 
agitatcil as little as possible, until the instant of execution 
arrives; but the Revenue Board having objected to the 
ex])enses of an establislmicnt of matchlock and pike 
peons, which I raised originally by order of (iovernment, 
to supply the deficiency of regular troops, J have been 
forced to explain to them the service for which the}'^ will 
probably be required in the course of a few months, with a 
vit'w to persuade them, if iiossible, to suspend any reduc- 
tions until June or July next, and to let it then be made 
gradually. 

Though whe n poligars are in considerable force, and in 
])ossession of strongholds, regulars must always be em- 
ployed ; yet when they arc once* driven to the jungles, 
peons are better calculated for pursuing them, and dis- 
covering, and seizing the principal leaders; and unless this 
is done, there is always a danger of their rallying again. 
l\*ons too are* much better qualified than regulars to dis- 
cover and prevent any projected insurrection. Officers 
commanding ee)rps or detachments have few or no means of 
finding out the designs of the poligars in their neighbour- 
hood; and a rising may happen almost before it is even sus- 
pected, wliicb may afterwards, before it can be finally 
AOl., 1. Z 
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quelled, occasion a heavy loss of men and money. When 
peons, natives of the country, are stationed in small parties 
in every considerable poligar village, they can easily per- 
ceive what number of armed followers the poligar has,— 
whether they are chiefly idle men, who depeml entirely 
upon him, or men who follow agriculture or other 
occupations, and whether or not there is any design of 
drawing them together to raise commotions. When they 
have any reason to suspect such intentions, they send intel- 
ligence, and a sufficient party is dispatched to seize the 
ringleaders, l)cfore they have time to collect followers. Re- 
gular troops could not be dispersed in this manner with- 
out ruining their discipline, and, what is worse, without 
exposing them to the risk of being sometimes cut ofl*, 
which has always the mi.scbievous effect of encouraging 
the poligars. 

There are now above three thousand peons dispersed over 
the Ceded Districts, for the purpose of preventing the re- 
turn of the fugitive ])oligars and their followers, of watch- 
ing the conduct of the poligars who still remain in the 
country, and of dispersing all assemblages of armed men. 
Their whole ex])ense is fifty thousand pagodas, which is 
far below that of a hattalnui of sepoys, if sve reckon arms, 
clothing, &c. ; and tliougli they wH)uld not he al)Ie to keep 
their ground, unless there were troo))s to supjiort them, 
yet as such aid is ready when required, tlu‘y are more use- 
ful than any additional battalion of sepoys could he; and 
were the option left to jne, 1 would prefer tlie ])eoiis. 
Were they reduced at once, I should he deprived of almost 
every means of knowing what the |)oligars are doing. 
Tliose who have been expelled would collect parties of two 
or three hundred, and return through l*anuel to plunder; 
and in Gurrumcondah, a great part of winch ])r()vince is a 
collection of poligarships, they would set the amildars at 
defiance, and pay very little rent, unless compelled by mi- 
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iitary force. The calling out of detachments, which wo\ild 
then he continually required, would occasion almost as 
great an cx[)ense as the peons, and woulil not answer so 
efl’ectually the iinporlant e nd ()f preserving the peace of the 
country. 

Had there been a small garrison of peons in Ternikull, 
as there always was when it belonged to the JSi/am, the 
disagreeable* occurrences there never would have happened. 
It is certainly better to jnevent such outrages, than to be 
obliged to punish them. I have recommended to the 
Board of Jlevenue, that the peons should remain as at 
presi*nt till July next, — that one-fourth shoiild then be re- 
duced, — that one-fourtli should be reduced cacii of the 
two suc.ceeding years, but that the onc-foiirth then left 
should be kept up lor some years longer. I must (’onfess, 
however, that I would wish that one-third, instead of one- 
fourth, sliould be kept u]) until all danger of yxdigar dis- 
turbances was at an end. The expense would be sixteen 
or seventeen thousand pagodas a-year, which is trifling 
when compared to tlie advantages of securing internal 
quiet. My object is to establish every where the authority 
of Governmeul conpletely, and not to leave a set of tur- 
bulent chiefs in a condition to oppose it whenever they 
see an opportunity ; and if v.-hat I Iiave suggested is 
adopted, there will never he any poligar wars in the Ceded 
Districts. 

I have taken the liberty of submitting this subject to 
your consideration, because, when it is referred by tlie 
Board of Revenue to Government, the question of the 
expediency of employing the peons, will no doubt be de- 
termined by your opinion. I a^n, Sec. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 
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(l(‘iieral Stuart’s auswiT is as follows : 

sir, 

1 aM favoured with your l('tU‘i\ dated the 11th 
iustanl. 'I'lu; stati' of the countries coiiiposiu*!; the Ceded 
Districts, and their future Iraiuiuillil y, are ohjecls which 
certainly cannot prove indifferent to me; and 1 am very 
inucli obliged to you ft)r your ol)servalions upon them. I 
shall, when the (pu'stion comes before (iovi rnmenl, object 
to your disbanding' any part of your |>eon.s. 'riie ])resent 
is imdoubtedlv the most improper time that such a mea- 
snr(‘ could be |)rop()sed, when we mav expect a <;reat part 
of the i ei»;uhvr troops to be called upon h>r olhe\\ and niost 
])n)bably, distant service. 1 am entirely of yi>nv opinion, 
that when ])olie'ars arc in force, and in possession of 
strongliolds, regular troops are neei‘ssary for the j)ur- 
])ose (»f dislodging llieiii. Ibit when they are dislodged, 
and driven to the jungle in a dispersed state, ])eons are far 
preferable to the regulars, for every purpose of discover- 
ing and aj)))rehending them: llie\ are likewise ])referal)]e 
to the regulars for the other purposi s you mention, b’or 
these ri'asons, though it may ])rol)al)ly he practicahle, at a 
])ro|)er lime, to reduce a part of them, 1 shall, u])on all 
occasions, op|)osc their entire reduction. 

I have had some conversation with ^Tr. Webbe upon 
this and other subjects regarding you ; and we entirely 
agree in opinion resj)ecting the ])ropricly of your system 
and reasoning. 

I am in haste, hut with great esteem, 

Dear Sir, 

Your very sincere and iaitlifuJ Jiunible servant, 

J. Stuart. 

Head-(]uarters, Choultry Plain, 

November, 1802. 
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111 the mean nliile, the iTH)t\irc which luid 
long* tlnvatoncd with Scindiali and tlic Ilajah of 
licrar, occinred: and Generals Jaike and A\"eh 
leslev, at the' head of their respective armies, 
took the held. \\ ith the former of these oMicers, 
Colonel JMunro Avas iH>t dnnvn into communica- 
tion ; but Avith the latter he kej)t up, thn)Uj;hont 
tlie entire cam])aiun, an intimate' corresponele'nce'. 
As may be' imaniiuak tlie larp'r ])ortion of the 
le'tU'rs Avhie'b ])assi.‘d between them, are at one'e' 
too brie'b and |)arta]e(' too much of an oliicial cha- 
raeter, to possess nme*h inteavst in the e'ves of 
oreVinavy veaele rs: yeV tAwve are some winch well 
(les'erve a piae e in this or any other e*olk‘ctii)n ; and 
[he ibUe)wiiye; a])pear to me to be of the' number, 

rifOM AlA.nUI-O CMOCM. l Ui: llnNOLIlAULI, AllTIll-R 
w I . r(t Liia rriNAN'i’-eoi.oNMii vdnro. 

(aui’p Ml llatUH'r, liby nnli^s N.N.E. 
from AItTitcIi, April Stli, LStKi. 

Ml ni AR Ml Nao, 

As it is possible liuit the service on which I am 
employi'tl mMV last at’ur tlu* rivers will fill, it is necessary 
that I should mate* arran^‘\*ments tor having boats u])oii all 
of them, 1 have :icc:ordiii^]y written to Pourneah, and to 
Mr. Head, to have some ])repared in Mysore and in 
Soondah : and 1 must re((uesl you to have twenty hasket- 
boats iiiiule in the Ceded Districts. They siiould be of the 
size of ten feet diameter, and throe feet deep, and 1 wish 
that they may be covered with double leather. The lea- 
thers ought to be sewed with thong, and of such a si/e as 
to cover the gunnels of the boats all round. 1 intend that 
your boats should be upon the Malpurba, resjiectiiig which 
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I will write to you lioreafier. Besides boats, I shall want 
boatmen, of wincli your districts ou^ht to furnish a Large 
proportion. I’ourneah says, tliat wIilmi he managed llar- 
yKHiellcy, that district, in particular, furnished a large 
number of people of lliis description. Tlie total number 
that 1 shall want is three hundred, of winch Soondah can 
give only twenty ; Mysore,! suppose, about one hundred; 
and I must depe nd upon you for the remainder. 

The ])av whicli I have given the boatmen is one gold 
fanam for every day they do not Avork, and two gold fananis 
for every day they do; this money ])aid daily if they choose 
it. Ia*t me know liow many j^eople of this description you 
can send me for this ])ay. You Avill sec, by the date of this 
letter, timt I have lost no time, and I am still in high 
style. I am now moving towards the Nizam\s frontier 
to facilitate a communication with (Jolonel Stevenson, and, 
eventually, our junction. As I advance, Futty Sing and 
Mcer Khan fall back, and I meet with no opposition. I 
cx})ect to be at Poonah some time about the J2()th. 

Believe me, my dear Miinro, over yours most sincerely, 

Aethii r W rllkslky, 

FROM THK SAME TO THE SAME 

(’amp at Pooi^ali, May 14th, 1803. 

MV DEAR MIINRO, 

I ee:arn from General Stuart, that he has 
desired you to su[)ply me with twenty boats for the Mai- 
purba, and some boatmen. 

You know^ that the rivers will fill between the 14th and 
2()th of June; and I beg you take early measures for pro- 
viding this mode of passing them. 

As you arc too far from me, and it is possible that you 
may not be able to send off* the boats at a period suffici- 
ently early for my purpose, I have directed that ten of the 
boats Tiiade in Soondah, which Avere intended for the river 
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Gulpurba, may be left on the river Malpurba. Ten of 
your boats conseqiKMitly are to be sent to the river Giil- 
piirba, about thirty miles farlher on. I be^ ytm to give 
orders upon this subject to the peopli‘ you will send with 
tile l)oats. "I^heir station upon the river Mal|>urba will be 
at laingoly; that upon the river Giil|>urba, will be at 
(hnirgerry. The boatmen whom you will send, will be 
divided equally between the stations, on the river Mal- 
purba, Gulpurba, and Kisina. Their ]jay is to be one gold 
ianain for every day they do not work, and two gold fanams 
for every day tin v do: it is to commence from the day 
they will leave their villages, and to be paid weekly. 1 wil] 
setth with you for i:, to the day of their arrival at their 
posts, as well as for the expense of the carriage of the boats. 
Afterwards, it will be |iaid iiy the officer in ehargeof tlie jiosts. 

Believe me, my dear Munro, c*ver yours most sincerely, 

A RTJ I U li AV Kl. L i:s IsU V. 

The Peisliwah arrived yesterday, and is going to be 
seated on bis musnud. 


FROM VllV. SAME TO THE SAME. 

Camp, twenty miles east of Ariingabad, 
August yOtli, 1803. 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

SciNDlAH and the RajaJi of Berar have entered the 
Nizam’s territories, have passed C’olonel Stevenson with 
an army of horse only, and propose to l>e upon the River 
Godavery this day. If the river should be fordable, they 
may he able to get to the southward ; and I give you 
notice, that you may have your tannabs prepared in your 
villages, and desire them to defend them. They are 
starving already : flour and grain sell two and a half seers 
for a rupee in their camp; because the inhabitants, finding 
that they have no guns, and that the horse cannot get over 
their walls, do not choose to give up their property upon 
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tlif first requisition, and they have not leisure to wait long 
in any ])articular place. 

I have receivi'd intelligence, that a fellow, by name 
Mahtal) Khan, who was formerly in Tippoo’s service*, is 
employed by the Rajah of Rerar to raise horse* at Ciidda- 
pah. You may ]irobably find this fellow out ; and I re- 
commend that he be treated as he deserves. 

I beg yon to Lei?)) the Werdy btdloeks in the service: 
] will write to (ieneral Canqibell regarding them. 

If I should not have been so unlucky as to have the 
Godavery become foidable about six weeks sooner than 
usual, I hope to be able to strike a blow against their 
myriads of horse in a few days. 

Relieve me, my dearMunro, evi'r yours most sinct‘i’ely, 

A R r 11 1/ H W E L I . i;s l e \ . 


FROM TllK SAMF TO TIIK SAMK. 

Cum}), September 10th, 11503. 

(MY DKAR Ml NIKI, 

1 IJAVK received your letter of the fiSth of Au- 
gust. 1 have arranged tlie conquest at Alnnednagur, 
exactly as yon have suggested^: I liave apix/nited (kqilain 
Graham to be collector, aiul have given him a large body 
of peons and of liorse to forward supplies and preserve 
traiupiillity in niy rear. 

I should have wished to have you in tliat situation, but 
you were not on the spot; audit is not irnpossihle hut that 
your services will be requir ed in your own districts ; I 
Irave already put you on your guard. 

Since I wrote to you last, 1 have given the enemy a turn. 
Ry a few rapid marches to the southward, 1 have shown 
them that they eould not go alone to Hyderabad, and I 
have consequently forced them to return to the nor thward. 

I don’t know^ whether they will come back again ; but it 
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is reported that they are fxoinjr bach to Hiirhampoi'o ; that 
the sillailars are niueh diseontenled, and swear tliat they 
will not serve unless siip]K>rted by tlie infantry and "uns. 

It cannot he expected, liowever, that I shall be able to 
march with celerity ecpial to that of an army of horse 
only ; and some of these may enter your distri(*ls. lUit, on 
the other ha.nd, it is probable that I may stop them. 

4'he Bengal army has commenced oifensive operations, 
aiul will cross tlie Jumna. The troops in Guzerat took 
liaroach by storm on the k^Dth of August. Colonel Ste- 
venson beat up a horse-cam]» on the night of the (hh ; and 
he tells me tliat he ])roposeil to re])eat the attack U])on 
anotlu'r on last nigiil ; I have not yet heard whether he 
did so or not. No eniany has el^ewlu're come within forty 
miles of him. Believe me ever yours most siiicert‘ly, 

A RTJ I U K W 1:L L ICSLliY . 


TROM TJIK SAME TO Tllli SAME. 

Camp, October 1st, 1803. 

MV DEAR MENRO, 

I iN<’LOSK a memorandum which I have re- 
ceived from Bistnapah Pundit, the commander of the Rajah 
of Mysore’s horse serving with me, relative to a claim which 
he lias upon the Rajah of Ilarponhilly. It appears that the 
Rajah gave him a village in enaum, which he has now 
taken from him. Mr. Cochrane knew that the grant had 
been made, and confirmed it ; and I shall be obliged to you 
if you wall inquire into the circumstances, and let Bistna- 
pah keep his village if possible. I entirely agree in the 
opinions expressed in your letter, upon the subject of 
offensive and defensive war; however, I thiid< that you 
are mistaken respecting the possibility of checking, by 
defensive measures, a predatory w^ar carried on by horse 
only ; indeed, I have done it already in this campaign. 
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The fact is, that a predatory war is not to be carried on 
now, as it was formerly. All the principal villages in the 
country are fortified (excepting in our happy country, in 
which our wise men have found out that fortifications are 
of no use) ; a few peons keep the horse out ; and it is 
consequently necessary that they should have a camp and 
a ba/aar to resort to for subsistence, in which every thing 
they get is very dear; besides, this necessity of seeking 
subsistence in the camp prevents them from extending 
their excursions so far as they ought, to do any material 
injury. 

The camp, on the resources of which an army of this 
kind must submit, must be rather heavy ; besides, there 
are great bodies in it. They must have tents, elephants, 
and other sewary ; and must have with them a sullicient 
body of troops to guard their persons. The number of 
cavalry retained in such a camp must consequently be 
very large. 

Large bodies move slowly, and it is not difficult to gain 
Intelligence of their motions. A few' rapid and well con- 
trived movements, made not directly upon them, but with a 
view to prevent the execution of any favourite design, or 
its mischievous consequences, soon bring them to their 
bearings ; they stop, look about them, begin to feel restless, 
and are obliged to go off*. 

In this manner 1 lately stopped the march of the enemy 
upon Hytlerabad, which they certainly intended; they 
were obliged to return, and bring up and join their infan- 
try ; and you will have heard, tliat in a most furious 
action which I had with their whole army, with one divi- 
sion only, on the 23d of September, I completely defeated 
them, taking about one hundred pieces of cannon, all their 
ammunition, &c, &c. &c. They liave fled in the greatest 
confusion to Burliampore. Take my word for it, that a 
body of light troops will not act, unless supported by a 
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heavy body that will fight; and, what is more, they cannot 
act, because they cannot subsist in the greater part of 
India at the present day. 

It is reported that General Lake has defeated Perron. 
AfrcT that, he will of course o])en a coinniunication with 
the Rciajpoot chiefs, and will move into Berar. I have 
designs upon that (juarter also. The only difficulty I feel 
now, is the entire w ant of magazines in the Bajairs terri- 
tories ; but I shall surmount that difficulty. 

l wish that I could have you with me; but I see no mode 
of eHt‘cting that object. 

Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 

Arthi a Wrllrslky. 

We have taken Pawagur, a strong bill-fort belonging to 
Scindiiih, in Guzerat. 

The following is GentTal AVellesley’s reply to 
a letter in which Mr. Munro had questioned 
the wisdom of certain movements preceding the 
battle of Assye. 

Camp at Cherikain, November 1st, 1803. 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

As you are a judge of a military operation, and 
as I am desirous of having your opinion on my side, I am 
about to give you an account of the battle at Assye, in an- 
swer to your letter of the 19th October ; in which I think 
I shall solve all the doubts which must naturally occur to 
any man who looks at that transaction without a suflicient 
knowledge of the facts. Before you will receive this, you 
will most probably have seen my public letter to the 
Governor-General regarding the action, a copy of which 
was sent to General Campbell. That letter will give you 
a general outline of the facts. Your principal objection to 
the action is, that I detached Colonel Stevenson. The 
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fact is, I did not detach Colonel Stevenson. His was a 
sc|)aratc corps equally strong, if -not stronger than mine. 
We were desirous to engage the enemy at the same time, 
and settled a plan accordingly for an attack on the morn- 
ing of the i24th. AVe se])arated on the ^ifid ; he to march 
by the western, I hv the eastern road, round tlic hills be- 
tween Jludnapore and Jalna ; anti I have to observe, that 
this separation was necessary, — firs!, hecaust‘ hotli corps 
coiiltl not pass tijrough the same deliles in one day ; 
secondly, because it was to he apprehended, that if we left 
open one of the roads through those hills, tlu’ enemy miglit 
have passed to the southward while we were going to the 
northward, and then the action would have been delaved, 
or probably avoided altogetlier. C'ohmel Stevenson and I 
were nc‘ver more than twelve^ miles distant from each 
other; and when 1 moved forward to the action of the 
23(1, we were not much more than eight miles. As usual, 
wc depended for our intelligence of the enemy’s position 
on the common hircarrahs of the country. Their horse 
wen* so numerous, tliat without an army their position 
could not be reconnoitred by an Kiiropcan officer ; and 
even the hircarrahs in our own service, who were accus- 
tomed to examine and report on positions, cannot he cm- 
])loyed here, as, being natives of the Carnatic, tliey are as 
well known as an liuropean. 

The hircarrahs reported the enemy to be at Bokerdun. 
Their right was at Bokerdun, which w^as the principal 
place in their position, and gave the name to the district in 
which they were encamped ; but their left, in which was 
their infantry, wliich I was to attack, was at Assye, which 
was six or eight miles from Bokerdun. 

I directed my march so as to be within twelve or four- 
teen miles of their army at Bokerdun, as I thought, on the 
23(1. But when I arrived at the ground of encampment, 
1 found that I was not more than five or six miles from it. 
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I was tl)L*n informed tliat the eavalry liad marched, and 
the infantry was about to follow, but was still on tlie 
i^roiind ; at all events, it was iU‘c*essai y to ascertain these 
points; and I could not venture to reconnoitre without my 
whole force. Hut I l)elieved the re|K)i t to be true, and I 
detennin<‘d to attack tlie infantry if it remained still upon 
the ground. I apprized ( ’olonel Stevenson of tins d(‘termitj- 
atioii, and desired him to move ftjrward. l'pi>n marching 
on I found not only their infantry, but tlieir cavalry en- 
camjied in a most formidable position, which, by the by, 
it could have been impossible lor me to attack, if, when 
the infantry clnlnj^’(al their front, they liad taken care to 
oecupy the only passage there was across the Kaitna. 

AVhen I found tlieir whole army, and contemplated their 
position, of course I considered whetlier I should attack im- 
mt'diately, or diould delay till the followini** mornint;^. I 
determined upon the immediate attack, because I saw clearly 
that if I attempted to return to my camp at Nanlniah, 1 
should have been followed ibitber by the whole* of the 
enemyV cavalry, ami ! mii;ht have suflered some loss : in- 
stead of atlaekiim’, I miiiht have be en attacked there in the 
morning ; and, at all events, 1 should have found it very 
ililileult to secure my baggage*, as I eJiel, in any place 
so near the enemy’s camp, in which they should know 
it was; I thertfe>re determineel upon the attack imme- 
eliately. 

It was certainly a most desperate erne ; but oui* guns 
were not silenced. Our bidlocks, and the pCDjdo who were 
empli»veel to draw them, were shot, aiiel they could ne)l all 
be drawn on ; but some were; anel all continued to fire as 
long as the lire could be of any u^e. 

Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have ex- 
ceedt^d one-half of its present amount, if it had not been 
for a inistake in the ollicer who led the jiiccjuets which 
were on the I'ight ot the first line. 
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When the enemy changed their position, they threw 
their left to Assyc, in wliicli village they had some inlai}- 
try ; and it was surrounded by cannon. As soon as I saw 
that, I directed the oflicer connnanding the picquets to 
keep out of siiot from that village ; instead of that, he led 
directly upon it ; the 79th, which wi*re on the right of tlu? 
first line, followed the picepjets, and the great loss we sus- 
talncHl was in these two bodies. Another evil which re- 
sulted from tliis mistake was the necessity of introducing 
the cavalry into the cannonade and the action, long before 
it was time, by which that cor])s lost many men, and its 
unity and efliclency, which I intended to bring forward in 
a close pursuit at the heel of the day. lint it was neces- 
sary to bring forward the cavalry to save the remains of 
the 79th and the picquets, which would otherwise have 
been entirely destroyed. Another evil resulting from it 
was, that we had then no reserve left, and a parcel of 
straggling horse cut up our w(»unded ; and straggling in- 
fantry who had pretended to be dead, turned their guns 
upon our backs. 

After all, notwithstanding this attack upon Assye hy 
our right and the cavalry, no impression was made upon 
the corps collected there, till I made a movement upon it 
with some troops taken from our left, after the enemy'’s 
riii’ht had been defealetl ; and it would have been as well to 
have left it alone entirely till that movement was made. 
However, I do not wish to cast any reflection upon the 
officer viho led the ])ic(juets. 1 lament the conse(|iiences of 
his mistake; but I must acknowledge that it was not pos- 
sible for a man to lead a body into a hotter fire than he did 
the picquets on that day against Assye. 

After the action there was no pursuit, because our 
cavalry was not then in a state to pursue. It was near' 
dark when the action was over ; and we passed the night on 
the field of battle. 
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Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his corps as 
soon as he heard that I was about io move forward, and 
he also moved upon Hokerdun. lie did not receive my 
letter till evenlim’- He frot entannled in a nullah in tlie 

o o o 

night, and arrived at Bokerdun, about eight miles from 
me to the westward, at eight in the morning of the 21th. 

The enemy passed the night ot' the 23d at about twelve 
miles from tlie field of battle , twelve from the Adjuntee 
Ghaut, and eight from Bokerdun. As soon as they heard 
that Colonel Stevenson was advancing to the latter j>laee, 
the y set off, and never stopped till they had got tlown tlie 
Ghant, where they arrived in the course of the night of the 
24th. After his diflieulties of the night of the 2 id, Col(>neI 
Stevenson was in no stati* to follow llu in, and ilid not do so 
till the 2()th. The reason for wliich he was detaini*d till that 
day was, that 1 might have the lieiu lit of the assistance of 
his surgeons to dress my wounded soldiers, many of wdiom, 
aftt'r all, were not dressed for nearly a week, for w:mt of 
tlie necessary number of medical men. 1 had also a long 
and diflleult negotiation with the Nizanfs sirdars, t(' induce 
them to admit inv wounded into any of the Nizam’s forts ; 
and 1 eonld not allow tliem ti> depart until 1 had settled 
that point Besides, I knew that the enemy hatl passed 
the (iliaut, and that to |)ursiie llieni a day sooner or a day 
later could make no diflference. Since the battle Stevenson 
has taken Barliumptun* and Asseergur. I have defended 
the Nizam’s terrilont‘s. They first tlireatenev! tluan 
tliroLigli the C^ijierhay Ghaut, and I inovcal to the south- 
ward, to the neighbourhood of Arungabad. 1 tbcii saw 
clearly that they intended to attempt the siege of Asseergur, 
and I moved up to the northward, and descended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut, and stopped Sciridiah. Stevenson took 
Asseergur on the 21 st. I heard the intelligence on the 
24th, and that the Rajah of Berar had come to the south 
with an army. I ascended the Ghaut on the 25th, and 
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have marched a Iiundrcd and twenty miles since in eight 
days, by which I have saved all our convoys, and the 
Nizam's territories. I liav(* been near the lljijah of Herar 
two days, in the course of which he has marched live 
times; and I suspect that he is now off to his own country, 
finding that he can do nothing in this. If that is the case, 
I shall soon begin an ofliMisive operation tliere. 

Ihit tlies(‘ e\ertio!is, T fear, cannot last ; and yet, if th(‘y 
are reh\x<*d, such is the total absence of all government 
and nieans of defence ii\ this country, that it must fall. It 
makes me siek to have any thing to do with them ; and 
it is impossible to de^'Crihe their state. J^ray exert your- 
self for liistnapah Pundit, and belie ve me ever yours most 
sincerely, 

A R r I J l! R W EL 1 . FS L r. Y, 

J'ROM MAJOR MllNRO. 

I "Po a friend on bis marriage, j 

(Tuddacidl, ITlh Mareli, 180 ^}. 

whom I left yesterday mornitig, has 

to-day jmslied after me your lettiT of the lOth. I long 
ago heard from him that you were among the stri(*ken deer, 
which fully accounted for your long silence. The only 
thing that surprises me is, iliat you should so soon have 
begun to think of your old friends, and of the common 
afliiirs of the w'orld. You have certainly got the start of 
me in making your ])ermanent settkaiuait, though I wouhl 
not liave sus|)ected it, from the outrageous manner in 
which you always talked of matrimony. I really believe 
that your arguments against it have contributed greatly to 
keep me single, by always putting me upon my guard, 
whenever I spied the enemy l>liishing in a female form. 
My ha|)piness, I am afraid, must still be deferred for a few 
years, and most likely to the period when I shall prefer 
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t he comforts of a nurse, to tlic ciianns ot a wife ; wlien 1 
shall he SO Kun-xlried, and so castxl in ilaniud arr.iour, that, 
no dni**cshol fiom any i vo <»r biiu', shall t*vnr rnafli 

iny heart. Whal a life haw I led ! I have wastetl the 
beet of inv days without the joys ol’ love, and without the 
endearments of doinestie bliss. I can ea.siiv >ee from your 

letter, that ]\!i> is a beautiful !:i;irl ; and from what 

you rail the siiort vork that you made, or ratiuM' lliat she 
made with yon, that she is an enehantini;' woman ; but all 
the* fascinations of forni and manner soon Jose tlieir |)owc‘r, 
unless the man is heitl by siij#enor attractions. Jt' a wo- 
man has not a disposition sonu-wha.l similar to that ol Iter 
husband, — if she has not those endovv iuenis winch can render 
hei an amiabk* and inteiii^^ent comjfaiiiim, la* will svion re- 

o:ard her vith indifl'erc lua:. ]Mrs. is so younjr, and 

fortunately so lar IVoin scenes «>f dissipation, tiiat you may 
direct her mind to any ]>iirsiiits you please; and you may 
wive her a taste lor readin;^, which, besitles beinn n perjte- 
tual fund of iimoeent amusement to herself, will makv.‘ lur 
society more iut(‘restin;^ to you and to your friends. 

Yours ever, 

Yiioaias J\ri nko. 

Tlie folloAN ini>* remarks upon tlie etimj)aions of 
I^orcl Lake and Sir Arthur W^dlesley, will not, 
it is jjresumcd, be read without interest. 

rn jjjs iiROTiiinn 

lluchatti, l^tli February, 1804. 

DKAK ALIiXANDVR, 

Voi;r U tter of the ild January reached me some 
time aw(). The war is now over. Tlu‘ treaty with Sein- 
diah has not yet been |)ubiished liere ; but I snp|)ose wc 
shall soon have it from Bengal. Delhi and Agra are said 
to be among tlie cessions. We are now complete masters 
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of India, and notliin^- can shake our power, if we take 
proper ineasuri‘s to eoniirni it. The most essential one is 
a mditary arrangement for the wliole of our possessions. 
Our armies ouglit l(» he so much increased as to enable us, 
if necessary, to carry on a war against a confederacy of the 
native powers with 1^' ranee, and, at tlie same time, to retain 
our {)wn feudatories in subjection. The revenues of our 
new actiuisilions, ;mil the iiicrease of revenue in our old 
dominions, dining a state of trampiillity, ensured by the 
protection of a })owerful army, would more than couiiter- 
balane.e all the additional e\[)ense of the military establish- 
ment. 

You are (juite an enthusiast wil!i resjiect to General 
Lake, (ieneral AVellesley had, howevia*, greater diflicul- 
ties to encnuuu'r, a greater IkkIv of infantry and artillery, 
a much moie rormidable eavalry, and all animated by the 
presence of tlieir sovereign ; not dispirited by the desertion 
of their oilict rs, like the northern army. If there was any 
thing M’roiig at Assye, it was in giving battle; but in the 
conduct of tlie action, every thing v.as right. General 
Wellesley gave every part of liis army its full sliare; left 
no part of it unemployed; but suj)porte(l, sometimes with 
cavalry, sometimes with infantry, every point that was 
pressed, at tlie very moment that it was most necessary. 

I allow them both great credit; but, after all, I see no- 
tliiug very extraordinary in the success of the war. I 
never doubted that the result would be what it has been. 
I calculated, at the opening of the campaign, two years for 
the complete conquest of all the possessions of Scindia and 
the IJerarmau. I thought their cavalry would have shown a 
little more enterprise ; but they ruined it and destroyed its 
spirit, l)y teaching the troopers that they did not depend 
u|}()n cavalry, but upon infantry. By coming forward 
with regular infantry, they gave us every advantage we 
could desire, 'riiey oppf)sed to us men that never could 
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be made so good as our own, from the want of a national 
spirit among the officers, and of the support of Knro])ean 
battalions ; and tiiey trusted the success of the war to the 
event of close engagements. More credit has Ix'cn given 
to the flianness of their infantry tlnin It deserved. They 
seem to liave made hut little opposition, e\ci*pt during tiie 
sliort time our army was forming, and to have relied more 
upon tlieir artillery than their musketry, as is fully ])roved, 
by our horse liaving suflered little loss, unless by rouml and 
grape-shot. Your alfectionatc Ilrother, 

TnniMAS JNIi NRO 

TO Ills MO'nn.R. 
i Deserihing the Counti y, ive.) 

Anantpoor, !2()th AiigList, ISDk 

DI'AR MADAM, 

I'J’ gives me great pleasiue to liear t!»at your 
healtli is better than it has heen for sonu; years ]rist : anti 
that yon are able lo enjtjy the pleasure of walking; and 
lliat you sometimes go as far as Ktlinhurgh. If you are as 
fond of gardens as in former times, it must he a great eom- 
fort to you to have one so near the house. I would give a 
great deal to have here sueli a garden as that at lieven 
Lodge; but, instead of the .shady groves in wliich it is 
supposed that we Indians ])ass our lives, there is liardly a 
tree between this place anti l\)t)nah. 1 am endtavouring 
to convert about an acre of ground iiut) a gartlen, hut find 
it very difficult to get eitlicr seed or jdants. All that I 
have in it are fourteen lig-trees, about ten t»r twelve inches 
high, whicli survived out of a great numlter of plants 
brought frtnn a small gartien at Cuddapah, above a hun- 
dred miles distant. I liavc also a few vines, for they are 
hardy, and thrive every wliere. I prefer the fig and the 

2 A 2 
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viiui to most other friiit-tn^es, beenuse they bear in ten or 
fifteen months; most other fruit-trees, in tliis country, do 
not bear in less than ei^ht or ten years. I have sown the 
seeds of the maiif^oe, the oranf»e, and several others; but 
I do not mean to stay in this ci^untry to see them in blos- 
som I Jiave no river at mv ^arderrs end, but a deep well, 
from \vbi<‘li I draw water with the assistance of a wheel 
and four bullocks. It is only in the orcat rivers in India 
tiial running’ water is seen throui;hout the year; such 
streams as Kelvin, or even (.‘lyde, and all others down- 
wards, only ilow after a fall of rain, and all the rest of tlie 
year present nothini*' to tlie eye but a bed of dry sand. In 
this part of India, wc‘ havi‘ none of the verdant lields lliat 
are every w'here sc‘en in Hritain. "riu* waste lands arc 
always brown and nakt d, with hardly a blade of »rass : 
the eorn-lields, after the crop is cut, soon become iierfectly 
bare, and nolhin<^ is to be seen but an immense ])lain of 
red or black earth, until the f;rain rises a^ain the follow- 
inn- year. In our kilclien-oardens, carrots and onions are 
better than tliey arc* in ICurope. My i>reen [ic'as just now 
are about four inches hij;h, and 1 despair of ever seeing* 
them reach to live; but this is owing, 1 believv*, to my bad 
{gardening, for many peojile have them as luxuriantly as in 
Scotland. My gaiden is altogetlier such a miserable place, 
that I am almost ashamed to gc) into it, and usually avoid 
it in my walks: it is however of no great consequence how 
it i.s, as I am always absent eight or nine months in the 
year, and would not have lei.sure to enjoy its beauties, 
w’cre it the linest in the world. 

My father tells me, that John has been dtir of his class 
for some days : 1 w^ould rather hear tliat he was a favourite 
among his companions, and their dtrx when out of school. 

Your affectionate Son, 

Thomas Munro. 
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ro Ills sisrr.u. 

Ai\aiitj>onr, 32(1 July, 1805. 

I>I:AU MKSkINK, 

art‘ now, 1 hrlit vc, for tlu* tinu*, a letti'r 
or two ill iiiy tld)t : nolUini: from you li:i^ iTacliiM \\\c of a 
later (laU‘ than tlu KJlli of ^Nlay. i801. This i-onvspoiid- 
eiK*(‘ between India anti SentlaiuL lua >\ een peiv-ons who have 
not seen each oilier for luar thirty years, and who may 
never meet ai‘'ain, is soinethiniv iik(‘ lellers from tlu‘ d(\ad 
to the livino;. We are bolli so eha.ivin'd I nan wliat we 
weiv, tliat wlien 1 llimk of iiome, and take ni> one of your 
letters, 1 almost fanev mysilf !lstenin<^‘ lo a heine; of an- 
other world. No moral or re]ii»ions book, not even thi! 
Gospel itself, ever calls my attention so })owerfii!ly to tlie 
sbortiu'ss of life, as does in some solitary hour the recol- 
leetion of my friends, and of tlie Iohlv eoiirse of days and 
years lliat ha\e passinl away since I saw thmm These 
ithais <ae.eur ofteiu r in proportitaa as my stay in lliis eoiintry 
is pro!oni;( d ; and as ilu‘ period of my tlt pai'ture from it 
stvms to ajiproaeh, I look with plea.-nre to home; hnt 1 
sliall leave India with ivi»ret, for i am not satisfied vvitli 
llie subordinate line in whieii I liave moved, and with my 
l)avin<»- been k(‘pt from Inddini^ any distinniiished military 
eommand liy ibe want of rank. I shall never, 1 fear, be 
able to sit down (juiialy to enjoy ])rivate life ; and 1 shall 
most likely return to this country in (luc'st of what 1 may 
never ohtnin. 

]My resohilioii of liomc has heeii stren^llieiieil by 

having this year cliseovered that my sif^lit is not so good as 
it was. I find that when writing I must go to the door of 
my tent for the Ijenefit of hgiit when 1 wish to mend rny 
pen. I endeavour to l)elicvc that tliis is entirely owing to 
my helving lived so many years in tents under a burning 
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sun. The sun hiis probably not sboiK* in vain ; but I sus- 
pect ibat time bas also liad a share in whitening niy hair 
and dimming iny sight. Ilis liand a])pears now before my 
eyes only thin and sliadowy, Jike tliat of one of Ossian’s 
ghosts, but it will grow thick and dark in a few years, and 
I must therifore return to my native land, and see my 
friends bt’fore it is too liite. AlexandiT will go home in 
Dceeniher, if peace is made before that time with the 
attas. 

I h()])e you liave been successful in your memorial about 
C'a]>taiu Doviglas's property. I should not have been san- 
guine myself had you not mentioned the able counsel by 
whom you have been advised. 

Your descrij)tion of Dnimmond''s seat in the north 
makes me wish myself there for a few weeks. If I could 
be sure of living fifty years without growing older, I should 
like to pass ten or twelve of them in such a place. Its 
game would not recommend it to me, for I am no sports- 
man, and woiihl not disturb them ; but I should admire 
its lulls and deep glens and mountain-cascades, if it has 
any. I should luirdly agree to your plan of employing 
your great landsca])e painter, Nasrnytli, in laying out the 
ground. All that I have seen of his tvorks is in Hector 
Macncirs roems. lie is too fond of peopling his land- 
scapes with fine gentlemen. In his view of Camhuskenneth, 
he has filled up half tlie picture with an overgrown Bond- 
street lounger. It is just sucli a figure as might have hevn 
ex])ected from a tailor who had studied painting, and been 
accustomed to exclaim occasionally, after taking a measure 
of a full suit, “ and I too am a ]:)ainter.'*’ Were I to get 
possession of Woodstock, when Drummond had killed all 
the game, and become tired of it, Nasmyth would no 
doubt, for the honour of Scottish landscapes, think It ne- 
cessary to exhibit me in the same high-finished style 
lounging under a tree, and musing most deeply on the loss 
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of my hat. But I would subiiiit to liiis to soc tiio j>lacc 
and its ])res(mt inhabitants . 

^ Our alfoctiijuato Brotlu-r, 

Tjiomas Munuo. 


ro ijis Morinui 

H.i yilr<K>i»;, ^2drd OvU/bt r, 1JS05, 

nt:Ak \i\i)AAi5 

\ oi; will liavt* no cause (o acc use me oi* silence 
if the last slii|)s reach l:^nii;land witliout ace ident ; lor 1 
believe that I have written three letters to you within these 
tluee months. You will see by tluav: that your alarms 
about my health are groundless, and that I am as well as 
ever I was at home. My only Indian eomplainb as T 
mentitnuHi in one of these letters, is a slight pain, whieli 
I sometimes feel in njy back, oecasionetl In' a fall in 
leapini*' over a ditch, about twelve or fouru c::i years arj;o. 
You will ht)wcver think verv little of it, svh. u you knuw 
that it has jiever, for a single day, preveiil; d me froni 
riding or taking a morning’s walk of about four miles, 
whicli I do every day at sunrise, if 1 do not lide. 1 1‘eel 
it most after sitting long in one jiosition. And I am con- 
vinced that )uy fatlierY luml>ago at Northsidc gave him 
more trouble in a w'eek than mine has given me in twelve 
years. A mueh more serious complaint is the deafness 
which I brought from home, and which is {ihh r than my 
remembrance. The tem]:K)rary fits which I used to have 
at home of extemporary deafness are mueh less ]Ve<juent 
in tliis country ; but I am more im]}atient under them, 
because a society of grown-up gentlemen are not so easily 
prevailed upon as my sclioulfellows were, to raise their 
voices for my convenience. 1 have now given you tlie 
history of all my ailings, and I imagine they arc as few^ as 
fall to the lot of most men of my agi , even in Scotland. 
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I have 1)01*1) imiucod l)y your lotloi* of llio 8lh of iVlareii^ 
the longest 1 evor rocoivod from you, to repeat all that 
I wrote in a late letter on the state of my health ; and 
I mean also to follow your advice of writing oftener, though 
I should send but a few lines at a tiiiie. With respect 
to going home, it is iny intention to leave India next 
year ; but I have many doul)ts about adopting youv j)lan 
of seeking a family ol* my own. I saw myself soim^ ob- 
stacles to it; ])ut you Itave raised up many more by your 
ala l ining account of tin* nianners of niodern ladies. As 
you exclude y()ulli, and beauty, and family, from the 
(|Utiiilicutions oi‘ a wife, I siisf)ect tliat you im^an that I 

should lead to the altai* the widow , or some ancient 

lady, who has composed a treatise on the education of 
yomig women. Had 1 ])assed all my life at home, I iiiiglit 
perha|)s, as my sisters say, have been the fittest person to 
choose a wife for tnyseif. 1 might have been acquainted 
witli her fjom her early years, know n perfi-ctly her temper 
and disposition, and been in little danger of being deceived 
on tluse points ; but after an absence of near tliirty years, 
spent chiefly in a tent, I shall on my return kno)v as little 
of tile women of my own country as tliosc of any other 
nation in Europe. And as I shall not have so manv 
npportunitii‘s, as yoimger men, of mixing in female society, 
I siiouJii, if I trusted entirely to my own judgment in the 
choice of a w ife, iind most likely, when it w^as too late, that 
1 had made a bad one, 1 am ilierefore inclined to think 
tliat it will be tlie wisest course to be guided by your opi- 
nion in this important matter. 

I am very sorry that you have been obliged to abandon 
Level! Lodge on account of its distance ; because you will, 
I am afraid, find the want of the garden. Your new liouse 
has the advantage of being nearer Mrs. Erskine ; but from 
its situation at the corner of tw'o streets, it must be a very 
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place, and can liavc very little oroiind. Ynn say 
that it has more than we had in Glasi>;ow. 'i'his may well 
l>e, for we had none there. 

Vour aflectionate Son, 

Thomas M on ro. 


It will be in the reailt'r’s reeolleetion tlitit thi' 
year 1800* was rendered ineniondtle in the iiinuils 
<)1 iVnj^'lo-lndiaii history, by the difl’usion of a 
spirit of disloyalty thronirhout the native army, 
sueli its had never before shown itst'lf. Certain 
injudieions orders on the snbjeet of dress ji])- 
])carinir at a moment when Missionttry exertions 
ehanecd to be nnnsiially great, furnished a htindle, 
of whieb the disaffeeled adherents of the house 
of Tippoo failed not to take tidvjintaoe ; and both 
the iMussulman and Hindoo sepoys being taught 
to believe that a design for their forcible conver- 
sion to Christianity was in agitation, a tremen- 
dous con spii'aey, having for its object the massacre 
of all the Europeans in the country, was the con- 
sequence. Neither of the cons])iracy itsell', nor of 
tlie mutiny at Vellore, to which it led, am 1 
called upon to give any account; but the fol- 
lowing letters Avill show how the cliiel* axithorities 
at Madi’as were affected by it, as well as the opi- 
nions which Colonel IVIunro continued, in spite 
of appearances, to cheiTsh. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the office of Governor was at 
that time filled by Lord William Tientinck. 
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FROM LORI) WILLIAM IIENTJNCK TO LIKUT.-(M)LON EL 

MLNRO. 

Fort St. George, August 2d, 1806. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Wii liiive every reason to believe, indeed un- 
doubtedly to know, that the emissaries and adherents of 
the sons of Tippoo Sidlan have been m :st active below 
the Ghauts, and it irs said that tlie same intrigues liave 
been carrying on above the Ghauts. Gi’eat reliance is said 
to have been placed uyion the Gurrunicondah yioligars, 
by the princes. 1 recommend you to use the utmost vigi- 
iftnee and ])recaution ; and you are hereby authorized, uj)on 
any symptom or appearance of insurrection, to take sucli 
measures as you may deem necessary. Let me advise ytni 
not to place too much depemlence on any of tlie native 
troops. It is impossible at this moment to say how far 
both native infantry and cavalry may stand by us 
in case of need. It has been ingeniously worked up into 
a (juestion of religion. The minds of the soldiery have 
been inflamed to the highest state of discontent and dis- 
affection, and upon this feeling has been built tlie re-esta- 
blishment of tlu* Mussulman government, under one of the 
sons of Tippoo Sultan. It is Inirdly credible that such 
progress could have been made in so sliort a time, and 
without tlie knowledge of any of us. Jbit, believe me, 
the cons])iracy has extended beyond all belief, and lias 
reached the most remote parts of our army ; and the 
intrigue has ajipeared to have been every where most suc- 
cessfully carried on. The capture of Vellore, and other de- 
cided measures in contemplation, accompanied by extreme 
vigilance on all parts, will, 1 trust, still prevent a great 
explosion. I remain, my dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

AV. Bentinck. 
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Subjoined is Colonel Munro’s reply. 

Aiiaiitpoor, lltli August, 180(5. 

ISIY LORD, 

I 1IA\K had the honour to receive your Lord- 
sliip‘s letter on the i^nd instant. On the first alarm of the 
rons];iraey at Vellore, I dispatched orders to watch tlic 
])roceedinn's of the ])rineipa1 |)eople of (lurrumcondah, for 1 
immediately suspected tliat the sons of Tippoo Sultan were 
concerned, and I concluded that if they had e\lended their 
intrigues beyond Vellore, the most likely ])laees for them to 
begin with were (./hitteldroog, Nundidroog, O urnimcondah 
and Seringa] )atam. 

Gnri umeondali is perhaps the quarter in whicli tliey would 
iind most adherents, not from any thing that has recently 
hap])eucd, but from its cheapness having rendered it the 
residence of a great number of the disbanded troops of 
their father, and fr<jm the ancestors of Cummer ul Din 
Khan having been hereditary Killedars of Gurnimcondali 
under the INIogiij empire, l)efore their connection with 
Hydcr Ally, and acquired a certain degree e.f influence in 
the district wliieh is hardly yet done away. The family 
of CumnKT ul Din is the only one of any consequence 
attached by the tics of relationship to that of Tippoo 
Sultan ; and I do not think that it has .sufficient weight to 
be at all dangerous without the limits of Gurrumcon- 
dah. 

The poligars, 1 am convinced, never will run any risk 
for the sake of Tippoo's family. Some of them would be 
well pleased to join in disturbances of any kind, not with 
the view of supporting a new government, but of render- 
ing themselves more independent. The most restless among 
them, the Ghuttim-man, is fortunately in confinement; and 
I imagine that the others have had little or no correspon- 
dence with the Princes. Had it been carried to any length, 
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I should most likoly have heard of it from s(»me of the 
poligars themsel ves. 

The restoration of the Sultan nevtn’ eould alone have 
been the iiiotive for siieli a rons|)iraey. Siieh an event 
eould have been desirable to none of the Hindoos who 
form the bulk of the native troops, and to only a part of 
the Mussulmans. During* the invasion of the (Carnatic* by 
Ilycler, the native' troops, thout»h ten or twelve months in 
arrear — though cx])osed to privations of every kind — 
though lempt(‘d by offers of ri'ward, aiul though they saw 
that rnanv who had gone over to him were raised to dis- 
tinguished situations, never muiinii'd or showed any signs 
even of diseontent . Deeasional mutinies have oeeurrefl since 
that period, but they were always partial, and liad no 
other object than the removal of senne partic ular grievance. 
The extensive range of the late eon spi racy can otdy be 
accounted for by the General Orders having been converted 
into an attack u])on religious ceremonies; and though the 
irgulations had imdoubtedly no such objecd, it must be 
confessed that the prohibition of the marks of ca.stcy* was 
well c'alcidated to enable artful leaders to inflame the minds 
of tlie igimnint, — for there is nothing so absurd but that 
they will believe w luai made a question of religion. How- 
ever strange it may appear to Kuropeans, I know that the 
general opinion of the most intelligent natives in this part 
of the country is, that it was intended to make the sc'poys 
Christians. Tiie rajncl jivogressof the c cnispiracy is not to 
be; wondered at, for the circidation of the Gcaieral Orders 
prepared the way, liy spreading discontent ; and the rest 
was easily done by the means of the taj)pal, and of send- 
ing confidential emissaries on leave of absence. The cap- 
ture of Vellore, and. still more, llu' re scinding of the oflen- 
sivc parts of the regulations, will, I have no doubt, pre- 
vent any further commotion, — for the causes being removed, 
the diseontent which has been excited w ill soon subside and 
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he forgotten. 'IIk* native troo})s, sensible of their own 
guilt, will naturally for some time he full of siispieion ami 
alarm ; but it is lianlly credible that tiiey will again com- 
mit any acts of xiolence. 

ro Ills rATiiKii. 

[On the same suhjeet.] 

Anautpoor, 4th Se|)teml)er, ISOb. 

|)I:ar sik, 

My proimuion to laeulenant-Colonel, about 
which ynu ap|)ear so an\ious, is an old aflair. I am about 
licdf-way up the list, nextto Jolin Dighton ; and Davidson, 
who has given you so nnieh trouble, is iibout a doziai lower 

down. is, I suppose, gentleman-ushi r to all 

old Indians, on their arrival in Kdinburgh ; for 1 find that 
lie introduces all those who visit yoiu I imagine tliat tliose 
Indians, from their talking of notliing but India, must 
be very insipid company to the old resident nati\es of 
Scotland. 

I do not admire the plan of the 's, in setting 

George to read so early. Had he been the son of Scrib- 
bleriis, or Mr. Shandy, such an experiment might have been 

expected ; but I could not liave believed that would 

have tried it. She may make her son puny and sickly by 
siicli early studic's, without making him a hit wiser than 
other boys who begin three years later : he will get sore 
eyes and wear a wig, and be tormented by his play- 
fellows. 

Alexander will have written you of the peace with Holkar. 
The armies have returned into (piarters, and there is at 
present no likelihood of any of the native powers interrupt- 
ing our tranquillity. A very serious mutiny took place in 
June, among the sepoys at Vellore, in wliich sixteen officers 
and about a hundred Europeans of the 69th regiment, lost 
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their lives. The fort was, during some hours, in the pos- 
session of the insurgents, but was very gallantly recovered 
by Colonel Gillespie, who happened very fortunately to 
be in the coininand of the cavalry at Areot, and hastened 
to Vellore on the first alarm, with the 19th light dragoons 
and 7th regiment native cavalry. Some of his own letters, 
of which I inclose a copy, will give you a full account of 
the affair. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the causes of 
the insurrection. It has lately been dissolved; but I have 
not heard what re])ort it has made. 1 have no doubt, how- 
ever, that the discontent of the sepoys was originally occa- 
sioned by some ill-judged regulations about their dress; 
and that it broke out into open violence, in consequence of 
being encouraged by the intrigues of Tip])oo, son of Moiy 
ul Din, then a prisoner iij the place. The oUcnsive article 
of the regulations wliicli occasioned so much mischief, and 
which has since been rescinded, ran in the following words: — 

lOtli. — It is ordered by the regulations, that a native sol- 
dier shall not mark his face to denote his caste, or wear ear- 
rings when dressed in liis uniform. And it is further di- 
rected, that at all parades, and upon all iluties, every sol- 
dier of the battalion shall be clean shaved on the chin. It 
is directed also, that uniformity, as far as is ])racticable, 
be j)rescrvcd, in regard to the quantity and shape of the 
hair upon the upper lip.’' 

This trifling regulation, and a turban, with something 
in its shape or decorations to which the sepoys are extreme- 
ly averse, wore thought to be so essential to the stability 
of our power in this country, that it was resolved to in- 
troduce them, at the hazard of throwing our native army 
into rebellion. One battalion had already at Vellore re- 
jected the turban, and been marched to Madras, with 
handkerchiefs tied about their heads ; but the projectors 
were not discouraged. They pushed on their grand design, 
until they w^erc suddenly stopped short by the dreadful 
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massacre of tlie lOtb of July. They were tlien filled with 
alarm ; they imaginod that there was nothing hut dis- 
affcetion and conspirac}^ in al^ <|uarters, and (hat there 
would be a general ex])losi(»n throughout all our military 
stations. There was unfortunately, ho\vevt‘r, no ground 
for such apprehensions; for almost every [)erson hul ihem- 
selvcs was convinced lliat tlie sejxivs, both from long 
habit and from interest, were attached to the service — 
that nothing but an attempt to tbrce the disagreeable 
regulation u))oii them would tempt tliem to commit any 
outrage, and tliat wlienever this design was abandoned, 
every danger of eonnnotioii would be at an eiul. and the 
sepoys would be as tractable and i’aithful as eviT. Their 
discontent had notliing in it of treason or disafiection. It 
was of the same kind as that wliieli woulil have been ex- 
cited in any nation, by a violent attack upon its ])rijiKlices. 

Peter tlie Great found tlie llussian beard a tough job. 
Jleards and whiskers are not now' siieb weighty matters in 
Europe as formerly ; but even now, an order to sliave the 
heads of all the troops in Jlritain, leaving them only a 
lock on tlie crown like Hindoos, or to make all the prt'shy- 
teriaii soldiers wear the image of the J?ope or St. Anthony, 
instead of a cockade, would, I suspect, occasion some ex- 
pressions, if not acts, of disloyalty. A stranger wlio reads 
the Madras regulation, would naturally sujipose that tiic 
sepoys'* beards descend to their gii'dles, and that tliey are 
bearded like the pan! ; but this is so far from be ing the 
case, that they are now, and have been, as long as I can re- 
member, as smooth on the chin as Euroyieans, making a due 
allowance for the difference of the razors employed on the 
two subjects. And as to the hair upon the upper li)), its 
form is so much like that which sometimes apfiears upon 
the upjur lip of our own dragoons and grenadiers, that 
none but the critical eye of a shaver could distinguish the 
difference. Had the grand projected shaving-match ter- 
minated without accident, it might have amused the spec- 
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tators like a pantoniiino upon a stage; but when it 

is consirlered how’ many brave men lost their lives by it, 
one cannot help feeling for the national character. 

I am, clear Sir, your ailectionatc Son, 

TliOMAS Munko. 

TO HIS FATllKU. 

The (late uncertain. 

DKAR SIR, 

My last letter to any of the family at home was, 
I believe, to Erskine, and I then told her that I should 
make a remittance for tlie purchase of Leven Lodge. 
Some letters, both from you and lu*r, gave me reason to 
fi'ar that it might be sold, and tlnit you would be I'orced to 
leave it. I ho}je that 1 have not been too late ; ibr my 
mother a|)pcars to be attaclicd to the pla(‘e, and has enjoy- 
ed better health at it than she has done for some time, and 
she would probably not be so well any where else. It 
would, at all events, be very distressing to her to be driven 
to seek another habitation ; for even a better one would 
not please her so much. She w-ould regret the loss of lier 
w^alks in the garden, and of all the trees and shrubs she 
has been accustomed to take care of. Messrs. Ilarlngton, 
Cockburn, and Harington, of Madras, have y)romised to 
remit to you an order for 2000/. sterling, by the first op- 
portunity. This money is meant for the ])ur(jhase of Leven 
Lodge; but should that place have been unfortunate]}^ al- 
ready sold, you can then buy any other which you think will 
be agreeable to my mother. I liope she received the two 
shawls mentioned in the inclosed bill, which were consigr^d 
by the Monarch, in IVIarch, 1802, to Munro and Brown. 

The treaties with Scindiah and the Berar llajah give us 
the greatest accession of territory ever accpiired on any 
former occasion. Not having seen tlie schedules, I do not 
exactly know the amount of the revenue ; but I have beard 
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lliat the cessions fioin Ucrar are ostiniateil at sixty lacs, 
aiui from Sciiuliali at onu crorc anti stventy lacs ol* rLijHH's. 
We get the |)rovince.s of Delhi and Agra, and all Seindiairs 
possessions to the northward oi* iey[)oor, Jandij)oor, aiul 
Gohiid ; apart of Guzerat, Alnnednaggnr in the Dcccan, 
and Cultaek, which connects tlie nortliern (hrears with Hen- 
gal ; General Wellesley dictated tlie terms. Tlie gradual con- 
quest oi* ludia might have been considered as eertaiiq when 
liangalore was taken ; for whin the IMysore power was 
broken, there was no other that could resist us. 'J'ij)p<io 
himself was incap;!]>!e of making any great exertions in tiu* 
war in which ]»e lo-^t hi.-, life. Several of the ])riiieipal 
povM'is have alivaily received a subsir!i:n v fi)rce ; and thiae 

little doubt tliat inosl of )llier> will ibllow' their 

example hereaiter, either with the view id* defending theni- 
selves against external enemies, (jr rebellions conipetitors ; 
for in TlasUa n govia nments, the (hath of tiie reigning 
prince is usually followed by a disj)ntei.l succession: wlien- 
ever they submit to receive a sulxsidiai y forct‘ to be con- 
stantly stationed in their dominions, they have, in fad, lost 
their indt))endence. They are inHuenced by the councils 
of the British GovernmciU in India; tliey become accus- 
tomed to its superiority ; they sink into the rank id* tribu- 
taries ; and their territorie.s, on the failure of lieir.s, or 
perhaps sooner, w ill form provinces id* tlie British Umpire. 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate Son, 

Thomas MtfM?o. 

I cannot better ('oncludc tlie prcsciit clui])ter, 
than by inserting' a letter ti> bis sisbT, wliieli an- 
iiouneed bis intention of q\iitting India; a design 
Avhieli be carried into eflbet soon after tlie letter 
itself was desjiatelicd. 


2 B 
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Anaiitpoor, 5th August, 1807. 

DEAR ERSKIMC, 

A N DM Hl'^R of your letters liavc reached me within 
these few months ; and I am not sure whether or not I liave 
answered any of them : they arc dated tlie ^21st of June and 
31st of December, 1800, and the :id of January and Otli of 
February, 1807. One of them contains four sheets and a 
lialf, wliicli is ]H'rlia])s the cause of my not liaving bel’ore 
veiitured to confess tliat I liad received it. The climate 
of Scotland lias, by your account, improved very mucli in 
its ellects on tlie grt)wth of trees. 1 find some dilficulty in 
believing this, because it is contrary to the course of nature ; 
for men and women hav(' always i)bserved, that as they grt)w 
older, t'very thing else degenerates. The seasons beeome more 
inclement, and corn, and animals, and trees, more stunted in 
their growtli. Ibit yonr trees — your ivy, — have escajied ti)e 
influence of this general law, by their havitig been protected 
ill their tender years by some firs. I rememlier two of 
those generous natives of onr isle, as you call them, at 
Northside, and lliough they were at least fifty years old, 
they were scarcely twenty feet liigh : they certainly did not 
slioot up thre(‘ or four feet in a season, in tlieir youth ; yet 
they were tlie two most res])ectable trees in that ]):ut of the 
country; and I doubt if your woods can show any thing 
like them. Trees in this country, with the advantage of 
artificial watering, hardly over sluKJt more than six feet in 
a season, and in general, not more than four or five; but 
iTHieh less if* goats get among them. I have a great mint] 
to bring lu)me a flock of five hundred or a th.onsand, if 
I call get a passage for them, merely to show you what they 
can do in out! day in your elephant woods. I think thej" 
would finish tlic leaves in the forenoon, and the bark in the 
aftenuKin. 13nt, it is in vain to talk of trees and goats to a 
politician; and I wisli, therefore, that I could tell you who 
liiis Mr. Paulis, about whom you ask. Some say that he 
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is a. tailor, who broii<flit out aloi)^;])ill no'ainst souiu of Lord 
\Vc-llcslev’s Staff, a-.ul was in **onsi<|U( iu'L* it>r ; 

others s.'iy that 1 k' was an advent nivr, who sold kniekuaeks 
to tile Nabobs o( Oiide, All that I know for eerlain is. 
that he is a oivai patriot, and tliat ii yon are obii«!;ed to 
i»et patriots iroin Jndia, it is lii^f^h time that I were 
home. 

1 am now pie|):n‘iiii;‘ to epiil lliis (‘(nrntry: 1 h.-ne written 
ior a jiassaL'e, aiul mean to ^o to ]Madras next nu>nlh : and 
ii nothing; uiK^xpeeti'dly (jcenrs to detain me, 1 sliall sail in 
Oetober, and reaeh Ihii^laiuL 1 hope, in Alaix-h. I sliadl 
leave India w ith i;reat rtgret, lor I shall carry with me only 
a moderate- <*omj)('tencv, while bv remainin ;* lour (a live 
yea,rs longer, I should denible mv iorinne; this, howevi-r, 
is of little consetpience, as lam not e\jK‘nsi\ (.*. Hut what 
I am ehi('iiv ;in\ious about is, wbal I am to ih) ^^hl n I eo 
home, I have no rank in the armv tliere, and could not 
be employed upon an expedition to t!n‘ Coritinent, cv -iny 
other (juarter ; and as I am a stranger to the generous 
iiati\ es of youj- isle, I slioidd ])c:* e xcluded from e*very oilier 
line as we ll as military, and shouKl have nothing to do Init 
to lie down in a liehl like tlic' farmer’s hoy, and look at the 
lark sailing through *he clouds. 1 w ish to see our fathe r 
and me)ther, .ind shall then hire make the V(»yage* ; bait I 
much fear that I shall .soon get tired e>f an idle life, and 
be obligeel to return to tliis country for employment. 

Vour afrecliouate Ibotiier, 

Thomas Mdnko. 


[The following extracts from his correspondence with Mr. 
Thackeray at this time, are too valuable to be withheld.] 

It is an old military privilege, which has at all times 
been very fully exercised, to abuse tlie civil powers. I 

S 11 S 
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bear it with a Christum spirit of resij^nation, because most 
know, lliat all orticers, and especially ensigns, alwa3’s speak 
from the best autlioriu^, and that it therefore becomes us to 
hear what they say wdth jjroper deference/’ 

The above relates to a ec)m])laint of a siibaltern officer, 
wdio, when travelling through the country, could not, as 
he asserted, procure as man3^ chickens and eggs as he waul- 
ed, lljoiigh he saw the former running about before him. 

“ I regret your loss (alluding to bis removal to a liigber 
situation) on m\^ own account, for I used to (‘ujoy a fort- 
night’s bait at Adoni, and talking of Greeks and Trojans, 
after liaving seen nobody perhaps for three or four montlis 
before, blit JJediirs* and Gymnosopbists/” 

I ho])e that you will, in 3^010* new Government, carry 
into practice the maxims of the Grecian worthies, whom 
you so much admire ; and that you will act in all situations, 
as Aristides would have tione ; and when you feel that 
your English spirits prompt you to act first and think 
afterwards, that you will recollect the temper of Thenns- 
tocles — ^ Strike, l)iit hear/ You are not ]iki‘l3^ to be 
placed in exactly (be same situation; but many others may 
occur, in the course of your collectorate life, that will 
require as great a commaiid of tenijier; and if tliere is an3- 
faith in })!iysiognoiny, I have no doubt that you will rival 
the (rreciaiis; for, after y(ju were cropt by the Adoni 
barber, you were a striking likiMicss of a bead of Themis- 
tocles I recollect to liavc seen in an old edition of Elii- 
tarch’s laves, ]>rinted in the time of Queen Eli/(d)eth/’ 

‘‘ The fault of our judicial code is, that tlna e is a great 
deal too much of it fora first essay. Our own laws ex|):u'ided 
gradually during several centuries, along with llie increas- 
ing knowledge and civilization of the people, so tliat they 
were always fitted in some measure to their faculties. Hut 


^ A caste of poligars, a soil of militia peons. 
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lieiVj, without any preparation, we throw them tlown in the 
lump ainonjj^ a parct‘1 ot* ignorant ravels anti rtjually 
ignorant |)nii(lils, whose k-^al knowledue thus not extt'nd 
heyoiid the term juifis <>l unrrics^ for that is almost all that 
is to he found in Ilalhetrs })oastt‘d code of rej^i da lions.” 

It wovdtl have heen better to luive c urtailed niue-tenllis 
of the rt'gulalions, — Iti liave eonlined :!|)|)eals within narrower 
limits, and to have made the zilhih judges al)soliite. Some 
liftv or sixty veais hence, when the natives liad l)eeome less 
Inii^ious, and had leanud what laws they had the sa;;es 
(>r^tlio..e (lavs — some future ‘ Scotts and Malcolms’ — 
jnii»ht give them a more extensive code,” 

“ I hope* tin* conjunction of so many judges at Alasii- 
lipatam will ivform its iiiorals. If t!u‘ daughters of Be- 
lial are as numerous as they 'vere in former times, 1 am 
afraid that they will still hold the balance of ]H)wer, and 
that a conlliet betwca-ii them and the judges will be an 
^ implus congressus.*” 
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Ucti.ins to Eii<^laii(l. — U(‘visii.s Nort.li\voo(l-si(Ii\ — Fcolin^s ia.i 
lh:it (jccasioTu— Pa}nT oj» ilie subject of Free Trade with 
— Manla'^'c. — A]>iK>iiiled Head C’om'uissionor to in- 
quire into tlie Judicial System. — Jlcturns to Madras. 


FiAin.Y in tlio luontli of October, 1807, Fieu- 
tcviant-Coloiid Mnnro ^m'parcd to carry into cx- 
oautioii the dctcrinination c\])rc'ssc<l in tlic pre- 
ccdiii,*;’ letter. W'^ith tliis view lie a])plie(l for 
<111(1 obtained permission to rt'sign his sitiuation in 
the Ceded Districts; and, after a few days spent 
in pnttiiii;' the ail'airs of tlie province in order, lie 
])roeeed('d to JMadras. Here he found a lioine- 
ward-bouiid ileet in readiness to sail ; and havinjr 
bidden farewell to such of his old frit'nds as still 
remained at the Presidency, and written a few 
valedictory letters to otliers scattered through the 
jirovinces, he took his passage for Fngland. 

Ujiwards of seven-and-twenty years were 
now elapsed since the date of Colonel IMunro’s 
first arrival in India, during the whole of which 
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time he luid been sietn-ely and busily eni])loyed 
eitlu'r in ;i mililjivy or a civil eajaiedy. .As a 
soldier, be had served with marked distinetion in 
many eam[)ji!o;ns. risino- from the' i-ank of Cadet 
thn)u_e,li all tlie e;ni(lations to a I deiit.-Colonelev ; 
— as ;i civil oflieer, he had discharged duties 
more ardnons and more important than ever be- 
lore fell t(t tl:e share of a ibitish fimetionarv in 
the bhist ; and his talents, both for business iind 
war, wei'e aeknowiedi^ed. on all hands, te) be of 
the very hii,’:h('st ordi'r. Ibit it was ne.t in the 
mere routine of regimental and revenue iilfairs 
that Coloni'l ?dunro Wiis adinittt'd to ])ossess a 
tlegrie of' intelligesx'C' rarely ecputlU'd. Jlis 
thorough knowledge of the nativ(' languages— his 
intimate ;te(i uaintar.ee with the native ehanieti'r — 
his faeil it yof seeing into and unravelling the in- 
trieaeies of native diplomaev , ri'n<leretl his o|)inion 
on all points eonneeted with Indian administra- 
tion peculiarly valuable; and for many yeaj'sbaek 
it had been sought with eagerness, and received 
with attention, by the bighest authorities in the 
country. Of this, ample ]»rool‘ may beiound in the 
reeonled minutes of the .several (lovernois-Oene- 
ral, by all of whom, I'rom Karl t'ornwallis down- 
wards, he was eonsulteil, and to idl of whom he 
freely gave advice, whether the (jiiestion at issue 
referred to the settlement of the land revenue, or 
the orgauizatioii and evjuipiueut of the army,* 


Scf’ li.c Aj)jit;udix 



In a word, Iroin tlio dato of liis aj, point niont as 
assistant to (.'olonol Hoad in tho llaraiiiald, till 
Ins oinharkation at Jtladras. Colonel ?dnnro may 
1)0 said to liavo moved in a nnioli v.’idcr 
si)l»oro tlian that wliioli lie was sn])])oscd to 
oeenpy ; bc'inj,'; in more than one instance tlu' 
aiitlior of arrani^ements in wliieli lie nevi'r ap- 
peajod, ('Naetly as the scene -sliifti'r in a theatre, 
thoiit»'h himself unseen, is tlie real eanse of the 
transmnlations whieli the sivord of harle(|nin 
seems to prodnee. It is not, tlierefore, snrprisino- 
to find, that his di'jiartnre from the scene of his 
lahonrs was lamentt'd l>y men of ail ranks as a 
serious national calamity, or that he carried Avith 
him the admiration and esteem of the liberal, 
Avith the resi)eet even of those to Avhom his merits 
rendered him personally an ohjeet of somethinj^ 
like envy. 

After a pleasant passage of rather more than 
live months, Coloncd Mnnro landed at Deal on 
the ath of A])ril, 180S. 1 1 is feelings on that 

occasion Avei’c lu'ci'ssarily of a very mixed nature. 
Karly associations were, ol’ eonrse, brought back 
ij) full vigour to his mind ; bnt there arose Avith 
them that a])])rehension of unseen evils, — that 
dread of finding realities less bright than the pie- 
tvn*cs draAvn by imagination, Avhieh cannot be 
Avhoily shaken off by any man Avho, after an 
absence of eight and-tAventy years, is about to 
revisit the haunts of his youth. NeA’erthcless his 
anxiety to enjoy again the society of his relatives 
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Mils too great to permit bim to linger uniieees- 
sarily in tlic South, lie hurried through Kent, 
and liaving transacted certain liusiness, Avhieh de- 
tained liiin, till the sunnner was tar advanced, in 
London, he took llie road to Scotland. 

Some o(‘ the melancholy forehodings M’hich seem 
to liave assailed him on his first landing in I'mg- 
land. were hom' ([('stiiied to receive their accom- 
Hiisinnent. 'rime had Mrouy;lit its usual eti’eets 
both upon Ins own t'amilv and elscM'liere; for the 
jiiotiier Avho:',! lie loveil so tenderly, dir-d a year 
previous to his arrival, and his father mtis last ap- 
proaching that state, M'heii the society even of those 
nearest and dearest to us can scarcely he said to 
inteix'st or amuse. Of his brothers, likewise, two 
had ])aid the debt of nature; and of his early 
acquaintances many M'cre sleeping with their 
ancestors, M'hilst .such as survivc'd M'cre unavoid- 
ably changed, if not in dis])ositioii and feeling, 
at all c'vents in outMard ap])earanee. Yet nature 
Mas the same uom' as she had e\'er been, and 
the lapse of so many years had in no degree 
atleeted the intensity of delight M'ith which 
Colonel Munro mu-s accustomed to look abroad 
iqjon her charms. 

The folloM’ing letter to his sister presents 
as beautiful and aHecting a })icture as 1 recol- 
lect ever to have seen, of the feelings of a 
noble-minded man under very peculiar circum- 
stances. 
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(ilas^ow, 25th October, 1808. 

J>KAR IJiSKlNE, 

Voi Tl letlCM’s to Alexander and me, without date 
as usual, liave arrived just as ])unetually as if they had 
liad that (|u:diliealiou. We shall not be in l^dinbvirnh till 
tile 2nd November, and instead of paYini:»’ you a visit at 
A.inmondel, 1 must, 1 believe, stay at home until I re- 
cover my bearing' ; for I am now deafer than ever I was 
in my life, owin^- to a cold wliich I caught, oi rather which 
caught me, a day or two before 1 left lOdinbiir^ii. I liavc 
been little more than a dumb spectator of all the gaiety 
wliicb you talk of, for I can hardly bear a word that is said. 
I never was so impatient under deafness as at yiresent, when 
I meet every momcMit in my native eity old avapiaintances, 
aslvinjr ilfty (|uestions, wbicli they are obli^id to rejieal 
four or live times before they can make me comprebend 
them. Some of them stare at me, and think, no doubt, 
that I am eonie honu' liecaiise 1 am derailed. I am so 
entirely incapable of taking any part in conversation, tliat 
I have no jileasure in coiujiau}^, and go into it merely to 
save appearances. A solitary walk is almost the only thing 
in wbicli I liave any cnjoynienl. I liavc been twice at 
Norlliside, and tliougli it rained without ceasing on both 
days, it diil not jiri'veiit me from rambling up and down 
the river from Chiysloup to tlie Acjuediiet Ibidge. I stood 
above an hour at tlackson's Dam, looking at the water 
rushing over, while tlie rain and witliered leaves were de- 
scending thick about me, and wdiile 1 recalled the days that 
ai-e past. The wind whistling through the trees, and the 
w^ater tumbling over the dam, had still tlie same sound as 
before ; but the darkness of tlic day, and tlic little smart 
box perched upon the opposite liank, tlcstroyed much of 
the illusion, and made me feel that foianer times w^erc gone. 
T don’t know liow it is, but, when I look back to early 
years, I always associate sunshine with tlicin. When 1 
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think of North wood- side, I always think of a fincMlay, with 
the SLinbeajns streaming down upon Kelvin and its woody 
l):{nk.s. I do not enter completely into early scenes of life 
in gloomy, drizzling weather; and I mean to (icvote the 
first sunny day to another visit to Kelvin, which, whatever 
you may say, is worth ten such paltry streams as your 
Amnion, 

The threat eonveved in tliis letter, of visiting’ 

m' 

Nort 1 1 wood-side jipiin, Avas, on more than one 
oeeasion, ])nneti!ally exeented ; wlien every spot, 
endeared to liiin hy tlie reeollcetums (d‘ other days, 
roeeived its due share of notiee. He bathed in the 
dam, Avanderod through tlieAA'oods, sat down upon 
the old beneh, and even climbed tbe a<;ed tree 
amon<i; Avhose branebes, or at Avbose roots, be bad 
so IVecpiently imbdged bis youtbful taste Ibr read- 
ing ; aiul be tni'iied his baek ujum tbe place at 
last, jiot Avitboid a ])ang of regret, sneli as lie felt 
Avhen starting ijito life npAvards of a (piarter of a 
eentnry before. 

AVI sen the no\elty of his situation had in some 
degree Avtu'ii off, and tilings began to assmne 
around him the air of liuniliar objeets, Colojiel 
jMnnro gradually entered. Avith more aral more 
spirit, into tlie society of bis native land. He 
noAV spent a good deal of bis time in Ediid)urgh, 
Avliere he resumed his faA'ourite study of Chemis- 
try, by attending Dr. Hope’s lectures, and by 
perusing such Avorks as bad come out since bis 
departure for India ; Avbilst he varied his mode of 
life by making frequent exciu’sioiis, sometimes to 
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the scat of liis brotlicr-in-law, sometimes to other 
])laees. lie heg;iii, likewise, to look aromul for 
some desirabk' j)ro])erty 5 Avitli a \ iew of porclia- 
siitu;, if not of permanently settlin'*’ on it; and 
more than one ap])ears to have been submitted to 
his elioiee, Avithont elleet. Ihit Colonel Munro 
Avas not ealeulated to lead lovu*’, and Avith comfort 
to liimself, a life of absolute idleness. The Avant 
of em])loyment bej^an at last to bc“ fc*lt ; and haA’- 
in<>- in A ain sought to dis])el, by Avandering from 
])laeo to place in Mnuland, the AA'cariness arising 
out of it, he removed to Condon, Avhere he took 
uj> his temporary abode. 

Any man Avho has distinguished himself as 
Colonel INIunro had done, is sure of finding a 
ready admission into the best society of the British 
capital. INI any of his personal friends Averc set- 
tled there ; and his rejAutatioii luiA'ing already ex- 
tended far beyond the bounds of their circle, he 
found all classes anxious to cultiA’ate his acquain- 
tance. 11 e Uict their adA’^ances Avith the frankness 
Avhich Avas natural to him ; and, Avhatever the 
comjAany might be into which accident threAv 
him, he both rcceiAcd and communicated grati- 
fication and amusement. Himself a man of 
letters and science, he Avas ])erfcctly at home 
in the literary and scientific circles : accustomed 
to think profoundly on state questions, he Avas 
equally at home among pohticians ; whilst even 
Avith that large portion of men aa'Iio depend upon 
their titles, their Avealth, or other adventitious 
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circTunstances, for iioportaiico, he never failed to 
I)c at ease. In mixed or large eoin])anies, he Avas 
indeed nsnally silent, beeanse liis deafness hin- 
dered him from eom])relicncling’ vliat Avas said 
Avlien many persons spoke together ; but, A\her- 
ever an oj)ening A\as made, he delighted and in- 
strueled those about liim In’ his playfid Avit ajul 
great e<Miversational j)OAvers. 

AVhilst sueli aaus (he tenor of his more social life, 
Colonel M imro neA er eeased to take a liAA'ly interesl 
in the situation and prospc'rily of the eountry. lie 
AAaitehed AA'ith an atteiiiiAe eye tlse progress f»f the 
Avar in the Ceninsula, of Avhieh, even Avhen affairs 
Avore the most un})romising aspect, he ])redicted 
the suceessfid terminal ion, and he iiiAairiably ad- 
vocated the sound policy of putting forth the 
Avhole strength of the empire in tlie struggle. It 
has been asserted, I believe* upon good grounds, 
that his (irace the I)i:ke of ^^'c!lingt(m made 
more than one efl'ort to obtain the assistance of 
his AAX-il-knoAvn talents. l»e this lioAveAcr as it 
may, then* can be no doubt that he Avas in con- 
stant communication Avith tiie Duke, than Avhom 
no man more justly rated him ; whilst his own 
anxiety to join the Peninsular a.rm.y Avas such, 
that he would, in all |)robability, haA e l)een pc'r- 
mitted to ijidulge it. laid not his sc'rvices l)een 
again recjiiired by the Kast India Company.* 

* When cxpi'dilloii to l.lic Schclcl wrc'; iiliotl out, Colonel 
Munro ;iccon»i)aiiietl it a \oluiiker, and was |«ri sent wit.li Sir 
John llojje, whose guest he was, at the siege of I’lusliing. Un- 
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One of Colonel JNIunro’s chief amusements at 
this time consisted in attending the discussions in 
the courts of hnv, and the deliatcs in parliament. 
The former interested him chiefly bccau.se they 
enabled him to compare one mode of administer- 
ing justice with another; the latter could hardly 
fail of exciting the deepest attention from one 
whom nature herself had intc'iided for a states- 
man. AVlietlier he cntert<iincd at this period any 
idea of obtaining a scat in the House of Com- 
mons, T am unable to say ; but events were fast 
approaching Avhieh furnished tlie least reflecting 
with tlie power to judge as to his fitness or unfit- 
ness for the oflice of a senator. 

The ]ieriod drcAV near Avhen the Coni])any’s 
charter must either exjiireor be renewed, as it had 
been twenty years previously ; and jiublic atten- 
tion began to be directed, with no ordinary eager- 
ness, to tlie result. Parliament jiartaking in the 
feeling Avhich existed to a greater or less degree 
throughout the country, determined to do no- 
thing rashly, but to examine the matter fully, 
and in all its bearings, ere they came to any deter- 
mination. INIany persons connected Avith India 
were, in consequence, summoned to give evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
touching the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of reneAving or withdraAving the charter, in 
Avhole or in part, unchanged or modified, — whilst 

forUinatL'ly none of his ktters, wiitlcn !it tlic tiino, have been 
preserved. 
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the question of throwing o])en tlio trade of India 
was discussed Avitli all the violence which such a 
question was likely to excite in this conunercial 
country. I speak not niv owji lan;,'uaj>e, hut that 
of the Connnons of F.nu'land* when I assert, that 
anuuio- all whose o])inions were sought on that 
nieniorahle occasion, Coloiu*! xMunro made the 
deepest ii!i])ression upon the House, by the 
coinprc'licnsiveness of his views, hy the promp- 
titude and int('lligihility of his answers, and 
hy the judgment and sound discretion which 
characterised every sentiment to which he gave 
utterance. I cannot o('cu])y the pages of a 
work like this, hy transcrihing from a volume 
whic-h is within the reach of all who take an in- 
terest in Kast India atfairs; but of his mode of 
arguing, as it a])])ears in certain memoranda whii-h 
liave falloi, with other of his manuscripts, into 
rny possession, it >vcre linjust not to alford at 
least one oxample.i I'lie following very able 
l)a])er relates to the question of o])ening the trade 
to India with the outports ; though whether in- 
tended for his own perusal only, or draAvn up at 
the request of another ])arty, 1 am unable to 
state. It will he read with peculiar interest at a 

* Soc II Pioport of II ConimiUcc of the JIoiiso of Connnons, on 
India Affairs, 1 SI ;3. 

f The leuclci’ is rederred to the Ap])cndix for many more, 
which, if he he desirous of making himself acquaiiTled with the 
views of a great Indian statesman, wdll amply compensate the 
labour of perusal. 
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moment wlieii the affairs of the East are again 
about to be made tlie subject of parliamentary 
discussion. 

MKMOaANDlJM ON OVKNING THi: TRADK ^VXTU 1NT3IA 
TO TFIM OUTPORTS, 1st I'KliRUARY, 1813. 

1. TIu' clisciisslons between His MMjcsty’s njinisters anti 
the Directors of the East India Company, re^ardintr the 
renewal <jf the Cliarter, have apparently broken oH* upon 
a point which neither jiarty seem at first to liave looked for- 
ward to, as coniinn- within the rario-e of conc(\ssions to be 
made to ])ublic opinion. The opening of the import trade 
from India direc tly to the oiitports of the United Kingdom 
is never once mentioned by Lord Melville in his letters 
of the 28lh December, 1808, and ITtli December, 1811, 
though be insists on tlic admission of tlie sljiy)s as \vell as 
the goods of private merchants to the trade of India as a 
preliminary condition, yc't this a))plies only to tlic exports 
from the outjxjrts and tlie imports to the Port of London ; 
and in one of his last eonimunications to the Directors, on 
the 4th of March, 1812, in answer to the sixtli article of 
the hints submitted to liiiii by tliat bcub’, viz. ‘‘ Tlie whole 
of the Indian Trade to be brought to tlie Port of I^ondon, 
and the goods sold at the Company‘'s sales,” — he observes, 
that the adoption of the regulation suggested in this propo- 
sition will probably tend to the security and advantage of 
the revenue. 

Lord Jluckinghanishire's letter, of the 27lh of April, 1812, 
contains the first notice of an iiUeutitin to open the import 
trade to the outports ; and in his letters of the 21di De- 
cember, 1812, and 4tli Janu.uy, 1813, he states, that 
this change in the origimd arrangement liad been the re- 
sult of personal conferences witli ])ersoiis interested in the 
trade of the outports, who had sliown tliat the libei ty of 
export without that of imports Avould bo nugatory. 
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i he sentiments of the Directors, on the opening of ti\e 
trade, had Jong been known to Ilis Majesty's Government. 
It might have been expected, tlierefore, J,hat ministers would 
at once have formed their own plan, and proceeded to carry 
it into eflect ; or if, before taking this step, they wished to 
receive every suggestion by which it iniglit be improved, it 
might liave been expected that they Avould have begun 
with examining the petitions, aiul iiearing tlie Delegates 
Jioni the outports ; that they vvoukl then liave heard the 
objections of the Directors to the claims of the outports, 
— iulmitted tliem if just, njei-ted them if otlua*\\ ise ; and, 
Jinaily have adopted their own plan, either as it originally 
stood, or with such amendments as might liave been judged 
exj)edient. Hut instead of following this course, ministta’s 
enter into a long ncgotiaiioti with the Directors: tliey 
bring forward no complete system ; they discuss insulated 
points, keej)ing others in reserve, as if the Directors had 
been the agents of a foreign power; they confer witli the 
Delegates, and call upon the Directors to relimjuish to the 
outports the right of importing direct from India, which 
they themselves, until a very late period of the discussions, 
had evidently no idea of conceding. AVliether both parties 
knew previously or not, that to the outports the right of 
ex})orting, without that of inij)orting direct, would be nu> 
gatory, the ap|ieurauee at least of such a knowledge ought 
to liave been avoided. 

The Directors liovvever, by not objecting to Lord Mel- 
ville^s declaration, tliat ships should clear out from the out- 
ports, had virtually acceded to it, and ought therefore to 
have agreed also to the claim of imj>orting direct ; providijd 
it could be shown that this measure would be productive ol* 
no serious injury to the Company or the public. Among 
tlie evils which they regarded as the inevitable consequence 
of it, were, the great additional facility of smuggling, the 
diminution of tlieir sales and profits to such a degree as to 
YOl.. I. 2 c 
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incapacitate tiiem from paying their dividends, and of ne- 
cessity the complete breaking up of the system ])y wliich 
India is now governed. Ministers maintained, tlmt, as 
guardians of tlie public revenue, they were as much in- 
terested as the Directors in the prevention of smuggling, 
and tliat regulations adequate to this purpose could easily 
be framed. It was surely no very unreasonalde request, 
on tlic part of the Directors, to be made actjuainled with 
those regulations, on the success or failure of which the 
very existence of the Company would probably depend ; 
but ministers refuse to give them this satisfaction, and re- 
quire that they shall consent to run the risk of annihilation, 
on the assurance that a remedy will be found perfectly 
competent to save them. MinistcTs were bound to have 
shown clearly, not only that smuggling could l>e prevented, 
but that very important lumefits would aceruc to (he pub- 
lic from the ()))ening of the trade to the outjiorts, before 
they pledged themselves to so great an innovation ; for, 
without weighty and manifest advantages, what wise states- 
man would hazard such a change in a system whicli has 
been found so eminently useful in all the main points for 
which it was intended r It is well known that smuggling 
has been carried on to a great extent in the river Tliamcs ; 
that it is only within these few years that means have been 
devised to restrain it at all, and that it is still too fretjuently 
practised with impunity. It would of eoiirsi^ extend in 
proportion as the field for it was wddened ; and if it has not 
yet been subdued in the river Thames, in what time, it 
may be asked, can we rationally Iiope that, by any set of 
regulations, it will be eflectually repressed in the numerous 
creeks along the coasts of Scotland and Ireland ? Have 
such regulations been yet i)re])ared ? and have the Com- 
missioners of Customs and of Excise expressed their con- 
fidence that they w ill be efficacious ? If they have not, the 
experiment of a free trade with India should for the pre- 
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bo oonfinod to the Port of London. For this ivstrio- 
tion, tlio Directors have, on tlioir side, the lii^h aiilhority of 
some of oiir most eminent statesmen — i\Ir. Pitt, Mr. Vox, 
and tile late Lord Mel viile. Ai;ainst it, the ministers liave, 
ill tlu'ir favour, commercial theory and tlic arguments of 
the outjiorts, promising great commercial advantages. 

No candid man, who considers fairly the correspondence 
tliat has [lassed on this subject, can resist tiu* bi'lief, that 
(IO^■er^lment has tliroughout been guided solely by a view 
to tlu‘ ])ublic good ; and we may therefore infer, that be^ 
Mdes tlu‘ security of tlie revenue, the advantages which it 
contemplates are — the encouragement of our own manufac- 
tures by an increased export, and tlu‘ benefit both of India 
and this country by an augmented importation of Indian 
produce 

Now as to ilie exjiorts, it is not likily that tliey will 
c'N'er, unless very slowly, be much extended ; opposed by 
moral and jiliysical obstacles, by religion, by civil ii»stitu- 
tions, by climate, and by the skill and ingenuity of tin* 
people of India. 

Some increase there will umhiubtedly be, but such as 
Avill arise jirincipally from the increase of LurojK'au esta- 
blishments, and of llie mixed race which springs up in 
their ehief settlements. 

No nation will lal<e from another what it can furnish 
cheaper and better itself. In India, almost every article 
which the inhabitants require is made cheaper and lieltc-r 
than in Europe. Among these are all cotton and silk 
manufactures, leatlier, pa|)cr, domestic utensils of brass 
and iron, and implements t>f agriculture. Their coarse 
woollens, thougli bad, will always keep their ground, 
from their superior cliea])ness. Their finer camblets are 
warmer and more lasting than ours. 

Glass-ware is in little re(|ucst, except with a very few 

principal natives, and, among tlieni, is confined to mirrors 

o (. o 
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and lamps ; and it is only such natives as arc miicli con- 
nected with FiUropeans, who purchase tliese articles. They 
keep them, not to gratify tlieir own taste, but to display 
to tlieir European friends when tlu‘y receive their occa- 
sional visits; — at all other times they are put out of the 
way as useless incumbrances. Their simple mode of 
living, dictated both by caste and climate, renders all our 
furniture and ornaments for the decoration of the house 
and the table utterly unserviceable to the Hindoos ; living 
in low mud-houses, eating on the bare earth, they cannot 
require the various articles used among us. They have 
no tables ; their houses are not furnished, except those of 
the rich, which have a small carpet, or a few mats and 
pillows. The Hindoos eat alone, many from caste, in the 
open air, others under sheds, and out of leaves of trees, 
in preference to plates. Ihit this is the picture, perhaps, 
of the unfortunate native reduced to ])overty by European 
oppression under the Company’s monopoly ? No — it is 
equally that of the lughest and richest Hindoo in every 
part of India. It is that of the minister of state. His 
dwelling is little better than a shed : the walls are naked, 
and the mud-iloor, for the sake of coolness, is every morn- 
ing sprinkled with a mixture of water and cow-dung. He 
lias no furniture in it. He distributes food to whoever 
wants it ; but he gives no grand dinners to his friends. 
He throws aside his upper garment, and, wdth nothing 
but a cloth round his loins, he sits down half-naked, 
and cats bis meal alone, upon the bare earth, and under 
the open sky. 

These simple habits are not peculiar to the Hindoos. 
The Mohammedan also, with a few exceptions among the 
higher classes, conforms to them. 

If we reason from the past to the future, wx can have 
no well-founded expectation of any considerable extension 
of our exports. If it were as easy, as some suppose, to 
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introduce the use of foreign articles, it would have been 
done long ago. 

From the most distant ages of antiquit}, there ^\as a 
constant inlercourse between India and the countries on 
the I'ersian Gulf and the lied Sea, without the introduc- 
tion of foreign niamifactiires among the Hindoos ; and 
since the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, there has 
been an extensive trade with the western nations of TiUrope, 
witliout any fine of them having been more successful than 
the ancients in prevailing u])on the Hiiuloos to change 
thti»* customs so far as to use their commodities in pre- 
ference to their own. Neither the Fortuguese, ihe Hutch, 
the French, nor the Fnglish, have in this respect eflected 
any considerable change ; but this will be imputed to the 
restraints imposed by the monopolies of trading compa- 
nies. Let us impute to this cause all that we can. Still 
we should expect that some progress would have been 
made in three centuries; that if all the natives could 
not purchase hneign articles, the rich would, and that 
the demand would be greatest at the cliief seats of Euro- 
pean trade, and lessen gradually towards the interior. 
Hut the inhabitants on the coast are as little changed as 
in the interior. The very domestics of Europeans adopt 
none of their customs, and use none of tlieir commodities. 

The m(mopoly-])rice, it will be said, has prevented their 
sale among the natives ; but it is \vell known that Euro- 
pean articles arc often sold at prime cost. The naniopoly 
might impede, but it would not completely hinder the 
sale. It ought to operate in India as in Europe. It does 
not prevent us in Eurojic from purchasing, it merely com- 
pels us to take fewer of the articles we want. 

The mono])oly of spices by the Dutch, and of jiicce- 
goods by the English, has not prevented their sale in 
Eurojie. It has made them dearer, and made the con- 
srumers take less. Why should a monopoly of exports 
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to India not follow the same course ? Why should not 
the principal native merchants purchase of the Company, 
and retail to the country dealers? We must therefore 
look to some other cause than monopoly for the little 
progress that the demand for European commodities lias 
made among the Hindoos. Besides the peculiar customs 
and institutions and climate of India, wc must look to the 
superior skill of the Indian workmen. We cannot pro- 
fitably exj)ort to them until our own fabrics excel theirs. 
When this is accomplished, no extraordinary skill will he 
required to extend the sale. The Indians will purchase, 
even though we should endeavour to prevent them, just 
as we in this country purchase the contraband stuffs of 
India. 

But though there are un(|ucstionably many obstacles 
to any considerable increase of our exports to India, the 
prejudices of the Jiatives have not so mucli share in them 
as is usually su])posed. Their prejudices extend only to 
intoxicating liquors, and certain ])rohibited kinds of food. 
They do not reach to other things. Every article, as it 
comes from the hands of the workman, is pure. There 
is no prejudice against the cloth, tliough there may be 
some against the |)articular form of the garment. The 
grand obstacles to our exports are the inability of the 
Indians to purchase our commodities, and the cheapness 
and excellence of their own. It is obvious, therefore, that 
their demand for ours can only be enlarged cither by a 
general improvement in the condition of the natives of 
India, or by a reduction in the price of European articles ; 
coarse woollens are undoubtedly the article which would 
find the greatest sale, if they could be furnished at a 
moderate rate. Almost every native of India has a broad 
piece of coarse woollen, which he uses as a Highlander 
docs his ])laid. He sits on it, sleeps on it, and wraj)s it 
round him when he walks abroad in cold or rainv weather. 
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Its texture, somethiu»- like that of the caiublet of our 
hcKit-cloaks, and its Imiry surface, which tlirows off* the 
rain, is better adaj)ted to the purposes i’or which he wants 
it, than the I’iUropean uiauufaeture ; and he would con- 
st t[uently, even if the jwices of both were equal, .still give 
it tile preference. In .seeking, therefore, to extend our 
exports, chca|)ness is not the only rec|uisite, — the tast(*s of 
the natives must also be studied. Some articles, wdiich 
w-e like plain, they like with the most gaudy colours, and 
vicr vcruft, Tliough sinqile in their diet and habitations, 
they are as fond as any jieople in the world of cxjiensc 
in tlieir dress, their .servants, and whatever they consider 
as show’ or luxury ; and, as far as their means go, they 
will juuehase for these objec'ts, tVom lureign countries, 
w liatever tlu'ir (uvn does not produce. It is singular, how- 
ever* tliat after our long intercourse witii India, no new 
article of export has luvn discovered, nor the quantity of 
any old one mateiially augmented; but with ri‘gard to the 
imports, llie ease is different. A new article, raw-silk, has 
been intnaluced by the Company into Hengal. and iru- 
porteil largely into this country ; and cotton and indigo, 
the old protiucls of India, have only of late been brought 
in any givat cjuanfily to this country. 

Tliough the trade between Britain and India is not at 
all jiroportioiiate to the jiopulation and resources of the 
tvvo countries, yet wdieii w'c consider tlic skill and industry 
of their resjjectivc inhabitants, the nature of man constantly 
searching for ne>v enjoyinenls, and the invariable effect of 
cornmeixe in exciting and siqqilying new wants, we cannot 
refuse to admit that a change must at last lie effected, how- 
ever slow^ and imyierceptible in its yirogrcss, when the 
mutual demand of the two countries for the products of 
each otlier will far exceed its present amount. Whether 
an increased cxy)ort of European commodities is to arise 
from furnishiug them cheaper, or of a fashion more suited 
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to the Indian market, in either ease the event is to be 
looked for rather from tlie exertions of private traders than 
of tlie Company’s servants ; not that the Company’s ser- 
vants are deficient in knowledge or industry, but that they 
are not stimulated by the same deep interest ; that they are 
few in number; and that it is contrary to every rational 
principle of calculation to suppose, that in so small a body 
the same amount of talent shall be found as among the 
immense multitude of men trained in commercial habits, 
from which the merchants of Britain may select their 
Indian agents. 

The danger of colonization from the rc'sort of European 
adventurers to India, is an objection entitled to very little 
weight. They could not by law become proprietors of 
land. They could not become manufacturers, as the supe- 
rior skill and frugality of the natives would render all 
competition with them unavailing. They could find no 
profitable occupation but as meehani(;s for making articles 
for the use of European residents, or as traders or agents ; 
but the number cm])loyed in these ways would necessarily 
be limited by the extent of the trade, without a ( orrcspoiid- 
ing increase of which it could not be materially augmented. 
The Europeans who might go out to India., in consequence 
of the opening of the trade, would be chiefly the agents of 
commercial and manufacturing houses in this country. 
But it is manifest, that only so many as could be advan- 
tageously employed would be kept in India. If it ap- 
})eared on trial that more had been sent out, the excess would 
be recalled. If adventurers went to India to trade on 
their own account, their number also would necessarily be 
regulated by the extent of this trade, and those whom it 
could not employ would be obliged to return. Eew Euro- 
peans would go to India only with the view of returning 
ultimately to their own country. Those who remained 
could not colonize, (\mfined to trade, excluded by law 
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from tlie possession of land, and unable to find employ- 
ment as manufacturers, they could never rise into a flou- 
rishing colony. They would be kept down by the great 
industrious Indian population, and they would probably 
dwindle into a race little better than tlie mixed caste de- 
scended from the Portuguese. Hut supposing even an 
extreme case, that all the Kurojieans who could find em- 
ployment in trade in India should settle there, and abandon 
for ever their native country, and that their number should 
in time amount to fifty thousand, yet even this number, 
unlikely as it is ever to he seen, would, if left to itself, be 
lost among a native pojiulation of forty millio\is. Its own 
])reservation would depend on the stalnlity of the diritisli 
Government ; and even if it were disjiosed to act in oppo- 
sition to its own interest, it w'ould be unable to disturb the 
authority (»f Government for a moment. The only w'ay in 
which liuropean colonies could be productive of misehief 
to India, would be from the increased number of adven- 
turers who, ill spite of every precaution, would escape 
to the interior to seek service among tlie native princes, 
and might, when they were fortunate enough to meet with 
an able one of a warlike characliT, instigate him to invade 
the territory of his neighbours. But we are now^ subject 
to the same inconvenience by tlie desertion of European 
soldiers and settlers. It would uiKpiestionably In* aug- 
m(*nted, but not to any alarming degree by colonization. 

The Americans were not checked in their enterprises by 
an exclusive Company. They had a free trade to India, 
and ought, according to the advocates of that system, to 
have undersold the Company, and filled all India with 
European goods. But the Americans have not done this, 
say the outports, only because they arc not a manufactur- 
ing people, and liecause, as they carry on a yirofitable trade 
with Spanish America for bullion, they find it more conve- 
nient to ex|>ort tliat article to India, in order to provide 
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tlieir carn()cs tliere. liut what is to liiiider them when they 
come to tills country 5 with tlie produce of their own, from 
sailino' U) India Avith a cargo of Englisli manufactures? 
Nothing hut the conviction tliat tliey could not be sold. 
Were it otlierwise, no American, any more tlian a llritish 
merchant, would carry l)ullion Avhere there was a market for 
goods, and content himself with a profit on one cargo 
where he might have it on two. The Americans are a 
sober, industrious, persevering race, Avilh all the skill and 
enterprise of our out|)ort merchants, and all the attention 
to their interest of trade, A\diich forms so strong a contrast 
betAveen the jirivato trader and the agent of a joint-stock 
company; and with all these useful (jualifleations, every 
mail who is not blinded by prejudices in favour of old esta- 
blishments, will readily bclievi? that the Ameiicans, had 
they not unhappily (|uarrelled with this country, Avonld in 
time have circulated our manufactures to every corner of 
India. On viewing, liowever, the process by which they 
Avere to arrive at tliis end, Ave ]K‘rceive, with surprise, that 
almost from the begiiming they had been going* rather 
backward llian forward. In the six years from to 

1807- 8, tl le ])roportlon of goods to bullion in their exports, 
uas only aliout fifteen per cent. In the three years from 

1808- 9 to 1810-11, it Avas not more tiian eight per cent.: 
and tlu'se goods were almost exclusively for the use of 
Kuropeans. ^Vhe active American trader therefore has not 
het ii more successful than the agent of the Company in 
importing to the natives a proper taste for llritish manu- 
factures; and indeed there is hut too much reason to fear 
tliat all the enterprise of the outport merchant will be 
eijually fruitless, and that the natives will, in s])ite of rea- 
son and free trade, still persist in preferring their oAvn fine 
stuffs to the dowlas of England. 

Persia and Arabia on the west, and the countries on the 
e£i>t of India, either liave what they Avant within them- 
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helves, or they iweivc it cheaper from India than .they can 
he supplied from Europe. 

On the whole, there is no ground to look for any con- 
siderable increase in the demand for our inanufaetures, by 
the natives of India, unless by very slow stey)s, and at a 
very distant period ; and it may be questioned whether 
the private traders would cx[)ort so much as the Company 
are now bound to do. 

AVith resj)ect to the im}>orts from India, the (piantity 
is e.v])ected to be increased, and the price ilimini.shed by 
shorter v()vages and other causes. Most of the articles 
now imported, India is ca])able of supplying to any extent; 
and every measure by which the demand can be enlarged 
and the supply facilitated, of those commodities which do 
not interfere with our own manufacture, promotes the 
national prosjxu’ity. 

Piece-goods, t!ie great Indian sta})le, have fallen in de- 
mand, iii consequence of the improviMnent of the cotton 
fabrics of tliis country, aiul arc likely to fall still lower. 
As thi‘y cannot rise without interfering with our own 
maiiuractures, all that is necessary is to supply ourselves 
the demand which still remains, without the aid of fo- 
reigtiers. Cotton is grown in a])undancc in most i)arts 
ot India; but while it sells at only half the price of 
that from America, it earn be brought witli advantage 
to Ihigland, only when the trade with America is intcr- 
ru|)ted. 

The imjKWtation however might, it is suj)poscd, be 
greatly increased by more attention to clearing the cotton 
in India, where labour is so chea]) — l)y cultivating from 
among the various kinds which are indigenous to the soil, 
that whicli is best ada])ted to our manufactures, or by in- 
troducing the culture of foreign cotton, such as that of 
America or Uourbon. In the north of India the fields 
of cotton are artillciallv watered; in the south they arc 
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left to the min and dews of heaven. In the north, 
therefore, the Bourbon and American cotton, both of 
wliich re(juire much moisture, would be most likely to 
succeed. 

For encouraging the culture of the best kind of Indian 
cotton, and clearing and preparing it for the home-market, 
and for promoting the growth of foreign cotton in India, 
no person is so well ([ualilied as the manufacturer of this 
country ; for he who has sunk a large capital in expensive 
buildings and machinery, has a much deeper interest in 
securing a durable supply of good cotton than the mer- 
chant wdio can w^ith much less inconvenience divert his 
cayrital from one object to another. 

Bengal raw^-silk has been for some years imported to the 
amount of about 600,000/. per annum, and may be increas- 
ed to any extent, if protected by duties against the French 
and Italian. 

Indigo is now imported equal at least to the demand of 
all Europe. 

Sugar, by a reduction of the existing duties, might bo 
brouglit home to any extent; but would prove highly de- 
trimental to the West Indian planters. 

Fep|)er and drugs have long been supplied equal to the 
demand, which cannot admit of any considerable increase, 
as the consumption of these articles must, from their very 
nature, be at all times extremely limited. 

These are the chief articles of Indian }>roducc, which 
lind a sale in the European market. Of some, the con- 
sumption can never be much increased, and of others it 
cannot he augmented without injury to our home manu- 
factures and West Indian colonics. All of them, with the 
exce])tion of sugar and cotton, require very little tonnage ; 
and the expected increase of shipping must consequently 
prove delusive, until we can either undersell the American 
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cotton, or consent to bring the Indian into competition with 
the West Indian sugar. 

Tile same outcry is still kept up against the Company’s 
monopoly, as if it still existed in all its former strictness, 
and were not in fact nearly done away. That monopoly, 
however, even in its most rigid state, has been the source 
of many great national advantages. It enabled the Com- 
pany to exjiend annually Gi,{)()0/. in tlie })urcha.se of (\)rn- 
wall tin, which they exported without any prolit, and often 
witli a lt)ss. It enabled them to expend 80,000/. for the 
encouragement of the Indigo manufacture, and to support 
tlic traders in that article during their diflleultics, by an 
advance of nearly a million sterling. It enabled lliem to 
Iiersevorc in tlie ])reparation of raw-silk, though they lost 
oil their sales of that article, from ITTG to 1785, to the 
amount of 081,000/.; and it enabled them to aiapiire the 
extensive dominions now under the llritisli Government in 
India. These territories never could have been at piiivd, 
had there not existed a Comjiany jiossessing the exclusive 
trade — directing their undivided attention con.stantly to 
India, and employing theiv funds in extending their do- 
minions. Tile whole of tlic merchants of Ilritain trading 
separatcl}^, could iieitlier Iiavc undertaken nor accomplish- 
ed so magnificent an enterprise. 

The Comjiany are willing that tlie trade should be thrown 
open to the Port of I^ondoii ; but this, it is assertetl, will 
not aflbrd a wide enough range for tlie skill ami enterprise 
of llritish merchants. Ilut arc these ipialities inonopollzed 
by the outports.?^ Have not the London increliants their 
full share, and have they not capital suflicient to carry on 
all the Indian trade which the most visionary theorist can 
look for ? If freedom of trade is claimed on the ground of 
right, and not of expediency, every port in the kingdom 
ought to enjoy it; for they have all the same right ab- 
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stractcdly. But, unfortunately, it is necessary to withhold 
the benefit from thcMn, because the warehouse-system and 
customhouses are not yet sufficiently spread along our 
coasts ; or, in other words, because a great increase of smug- 
gling would unavoidably ensue. Tin' East India Com- 
pany are attacked from all quarters, as if they alone, in this 
kingdom, possessed exclusive privileges. But monopoly 
pervades all our institutions. All corporations are inimi- 
cal to the natural riglits of British subjects. The corn 
law\s favour the landed interest, at the i‘X))ense of the pub- 
lic. The laws against tlie c\])ort of wool, and many others, 
are of the same nature; and likewise those by which West 
India commodities are jiroteeted and eiilianc(Hl in ]>riee. 
It would be better for the community tliat the W(‘st India 
])lanter should be permitted to export his product direct 
to all countries, and that the duties on East Indian sugar, 
&e. should be lowered. 

AVhen the pt titioners against the Conqian}^ complain that 
half the globe is sluit against their skill and enterprise, 
and tliat they a?’e debarred from passing the Cn]KMtf iiooi\ 
Hope and Cape Horn, and rushing into the seas beyond 
them Avitli their vessels deeply laden with Brilish mer- 
chandise, they seem not to know that they may do so now 
— that all ])rnate traders may sail to tlie Western coast of 
America; to the Eastern coast of Africa, and to the Red 
Sea; and that India, Cliina, and the intervening tract only, 
are sluit. Some advantage would undoubtedly accrut' to tlie 
outports from the opening of the trade, ibit the question 
is, \vould this advantage compensate to tlie nation for the 
injury which the numerous cstablislimcnts in the metropolis 
connected with India would sustain, and the risk of loss on 
the Comjiany’s sales, and of their trade by smuggling? 

The loss of the Cliina trade would subvert the system 
by which India is govenuxl: anotlu r equally good might 
possibly be found ; but no wise statesman would overthrow 
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that which experience has shown to he well adapted to its 
object, in the vain hope of instantly discovering another. 

It yet remains doubtful wlietlier or not the trade can be 
greatly increased ; and as it will not be denied that London 
has both capital and mercantile knowli'dgc in abundance, to 
make the trial on the greatest scale, the ilanger to be aj)- 
piehended from all sudden innovati(Mis ought to induei^ us 
tt) ])r(>ceed with caution, and rest salislied, for the present, 
wi til opening the trade to the Tort ofl.omlon. Lil the 
experiment be made; and ifit should hereafter ap])e:ir that 
Lfindon is unable to embrace tlie increasing- trade, the 
privilege may tlien, on Ixitler grounds, and with Jess danger, 
be eNlemled to other })laces. 

If Government cannot clearly establish that no material 
increase of smuggling, and no loss on the (k)mpany’s salt's, 
and coitsefjueiit dei’angenu'nt of their allairs, wtnild ensue 
from allowing; tlie out ports to import direct from India, 
they sliould consider that tiiey are risking grcai certain 
beiielils for a snnill contingent atlvantage. 

It was not, however, by drawing up such 
papers as this, nor yet by his cvltlenee bei'ore 
tlic Coininittee of the House of (‘onnnons alone, 
that Colonel IShtnro took part in the great (pics- 
tiou tbon Ainder disenssion. \ ery many of the 
articles whieh a])peare(l in the several lleviews — 
a still greater mnnbcr of the ])ani])lilets vvliieh 
came out at the time, wore submitted, previous 
to publication, to his revision ; whilst not a few, 
for which others have obtained credit, owe all 
their merits to him. It seemed indeed as if bu- 
siness, public business, was the atmosphere in 
which alone he could freely breathe ; for even 
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his period of professed relaxation was more than 
half consiiined in attending to matters of high 
moment Yet was ColoT>el ISlunro all this while 
a close and attentive inquirer into other sciences, 
llesides chemistry, for which liis ])artia1ity con- 
tinued unabated, he studied political economy 
in the abstract, as l)e found it tauglit in the 
pages of llicardo and his rivals, making his 
remarks upon each passage as he went along ; 
and of the soundness of his views the reader 
may judge for himself by turning to the spe- 
cimen of Ins criticisms which is given in the 
Appendix. 

It can hardly he forgotten, that one effect pro- 
duced by the minute inquiry into the affairs of 
India at this time, was to oct^asion a somewhat 
unfavourable inqn’ession throughout the coun- 
try at large, of the operation of our judicial 
system in the blast. 'I'lie same sentimerits 
were entertained by the Court of Directors, 
wdio determined to send out a Commission w'ith 
full ])Owers of iiujuiring into, and ameliorating, 
such defects as might be fou)id to exist; and 
Colonel INIunro's intelligence on judicial as well 
as financial subjects w'as so apparent to all who 
enjoyed an opportunity of a})preciating it, that 
he was at <incc selected as a fit ]Jcrson to be placed 
at its head. He acce])tcd the appointment, more 
from a desire to better the condition of the na- 
tives, and to benefit his employers, than through 
any craving of personal ambition, and as he had 
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been detained in Knj^land wliilst the late in- 
quiries were }>ending, by an I'sjieeial aet oi‘ an- 
tliority, the fact of his having overstaid tlie eus- 
toinary term of lea^ e was not i)ennitted to inter- 
fere with the arrangeiuent. Ihit previous to liis 
setting out, a eliange took place in his own cir- 
euTustanecs, which gave a turn to the whole <*f his 
aftiT-life, — I allude to his marriage with IMiss 
Jauc Cam])bell, the beautiful and aeeonqilished 

daughter of Campbell, Ksij.of C'raigie House, 

Ayrshire. This event occurred on the .‘10th of 
March, 1 HI 4, at tlie residence of Mr. Campbell ; 
and it is not going too far to allirm, that wliether 
his own ha])|)iness be considered, (a I'eeliug wbich, 
Avith Colonel JMuuro, could not operate unless 
there Avere some other being besides himscOf on 
Avhom to fix his alfections,) or the adA antages con- 
ferred upon th(' society of Madras, by tlu* ])re- 
sence there, in th(‘ highest station, of a lady re- 
markable for the correctness of her manners and 
steadiness of her ])riuciples, nothing could have 
befallen more fortunate or more beneficial in its 
general eonseijuences. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


-Appointment, of a Comniii^sion to revise the Judicial System. — 
Colonel Mnnro nominated Chief Commissioner. — Arrival in 
India. — Objects of the Commission. — Letters to Mr. Sulli- 
van, Mr. Cumininj^, &c. 


Coi.OKEL Munijo had been married barely 
seven weeks, the greater portion of which he spent 
in Ijondon,* wlien, his commission being duly 
made out, and all other things prepared, he set 
sail, with his wife and sister-in-law, from Ports- 
mouth. He reached his place of destination on 
the 16th of September, after a pleasant passage 
of eighteen weeks, the ship not having touched 
at any port by the way ; and landing immedi- 
ately, found himself once more amid the bustle 
and gaiety of Madras. 

* One brief interval of something less than a fortnight was 
occupied in paying a visit to Paris, which, being filled by the 
armies of the Allied Sovereigns, presented more than common 
attractions to Colonel Munro. But of the adventures attending 
that excursion I know nothing. 
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The following letter to liis friend Cieorge 
Brown, Ks(]., gives a lively description of the 
manner in which he was received at the Presi- 
dency : — 


TO fiKOUCi: BROWN, KSQ. 

Madras, 30th September, 1814. 

MY DKAR r.LORGR, 

\Vr arrived hereon llie 16th, without touching 
anywhere, after a j)assagc of above eighteen weeks, of 
almost constantly fine, and often very hot weather. I was 
so tired of a sliip-life that 1 often wished I had never left 
home ; and what I have gone through since landing has 
not tended to change my mind on tliat subject. 1 have 
now been here a fortnight, aiul have had so little time to 
think about any thing, that 1 scarcely know whether I am 
in India or not. I liavi‘ been attending to nothing but 
visits. I'hc first operation on lamling is for the strangei 
to visit all married people, wiietiier he knows them or not. 
Bachelors usually call first on Iiiin — then his visits are 
returned; — then his wife visits the ladies; and altogether 
there is such calling, and gossi|)ing, and driving all over 
the face of the country, in an old hack-chaise, in the heat 
of the day, that I can hardly believe myself in the same 
place where I used, in former times, to come and go 
quietly without a single formal visit. But all ihi-:! is owing 
to a man’s being married. Had I coiru? out single, I 
should have been settled at once, and nobody would have 
thought it worth their wdiile to call upoii one. AVhile I 
am passing through all these tiresome ceremonials, I often 
wish that I were trudging through the streets to Ilussell- 
square. We are all going to a ball to-night, to be given 
to General Abercrombie on his departure; and here 
another trouble begins which I did not foresee — I shall 

2 D 2 
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be obliged to sta^’ late to bring away the ladies. General 
Abercrombie has given much satisfaction here ; and his 
conduct lias contributed greatly to remove the party-spirit 
whicli formerly subsisted among different classes of jieople. 
Kvery thing is now perfectly quiet ; and, as far as I can 
learn, there is no appearance of any disturbance either 
domestic- or foreign. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Tiio.MAS MuNRO. 

Colonel Munro was not, however, disposed to 
waste, in sueli ]mrsuit,s as these, time of whieh 
he entertained ji just vtdne. lie addressed him- 
self at onee to the novel and imjiortant tiisk 
whieli hiul hoen eommitted to him ; for a due un- 
derstanding- of whieh it will he necessary to l:iy 
before tht- reader a brief skeleh of the state of 
allairs <is they then subsisted. 

'Phe great loadiiig feature of that system of in- 
ternal adminislraticuL whieh oAves its origin to the 
]Mar([uis Cornwallis, consists in tlie total se])aration 
of the two departuK'nts of justice and reve\nie, 
by depriving the eolleetor of all authority as 
judge and magistrate, ;ind vesting it in the hands 
of a distinct functionary. To this may he added 
the entire subversion of ev'ci’y native institution, 
— the tra)»sfer of the pro])erty in the soil to a dis- 
tinct class of jiersons, dignified witli the appella- 
tion of Zemindars, — the overthrow' of all heredi- 
tary jurisdictions, — the abolition of all hereditary 
offices, and the removal, as much as possible, out 
of the hands of the natives, of every species of 
poAver and influence. 
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AtX'orcling to the ;inciciit customs of tlio eouii- 
trv, :is they ]m’vaik'd under the rule of the ]Mo- 
jH’ul dyuastv, the otiieer to whom was eomiuitted 
tlie ehargt' of adiuiuisteriu<i' the revenue in every 
district, was, by Avhatever title recojunised, vested, 
throuelxiut that district, with extensive judicial 
authority. It was liis husiness. in an esjK'cial 
maniKT. to hear and to determine all disputes 
arising out of tlu collection ot‘ the land-tax: to 
defend tiie rayets. or cultivators. ai>ainst the 
tyranny of his own oilicers. and to cause restitu- 
tion to he made wheiiexer lu- saw reason to he- 
!ie\e that moi’i- than the estahlished amount had 
heen exacti'd from them. !>oth the titles of tliese 
functionaries, and tlu' extent of t heir jurisdiction, 
necessarily varied in ditlerent ])arts of India; 
hut their power. iu ther it ext(Muled ove r a ))ro- 
vince, a portion a ])rovince. or a sini*l(' \ illa«>e, 
was every vvliere in eHect the same. 

.V^ain, in all Indian \illages, there was a re- 
eularlv co'istilutcd municipality, hv which its 
affairs, both of revenue and police, were adminis- 
tered. and which exercised, to a very' considerable 
extent, maj'isterial and judicial autlKU'ity. ii* all 
matters private as well as public. At the ht'ad of 
this, in the ])rovinces subject to tlu; I’residency 
of Fort St Geor«>r>. were; tlu* I’otail and the 
Curnum; the former heiiig- to his own village at 
once a magistrate and a collector : the latter, a 
sort of notary or public accountant. Fnder them 
again were the 'I'alliars, or village ])olice. consi.sting 



of a body of hereditary watchmen, whose business 
it was to assist in getting iji tlie revenue, to pre- 
serve the inliabitants from outrage, to guide tra- 
vellers on the Avay, and who. in the (?vent of any 
robbeiy, were held ansAverable for the loss, in 
case they failed to ])roduee the thief or tlie pro- 
perty stolen. lJut the most remarkable of all the 
native institutions, was perhaps the I’nnehayet. 
This was an assembly of a certain number of the 
inhabitants, before Avhem yiai'ties maiiitainiug dis- 
putes one with anothei-, ])leadcd their own cause, 
and who, like an Knglish jury, heard both sides 
patiently, and then gave a decision according to 
their oAvn views of the case. The Punchayet Avas 
of course ditrerently com))osed, according to the 
matters referred to its decision. If a question 
relating to castt*, for exanqile, required solution, 
the Punchayet Avas not made up of the same de- 
scription of persons Avho sat upon a tyuestion of 
doubtfid right to property ; but in all cases the 
Punchayet, though a tribunal A olimtarily consti- 
tuted, that is to say, not formally recognised by the 
Mohammedan authorities, exercised a great and 
beneficial influence among the people. Thus 
were all the affairs of the village, the collection 
of tile revenue, the adjustment of disputes, the 
suppression, and sometimes the punishment of 
crime, conducted Avithin itself, not perhaps in 
every instance with perfect justice or impartiality, 
but at least Avith promptitude, and the utmost 
regularity. 
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Precisely similar to this was the arrangement 
or organization of larger tracts of country, whicli 
embraced, according to circumstances, ten, twenty, 
forty, or u liundrcd villages. At the head of 
each of those was a zemindar, ]>oligar, teshildar, 
or amildar, M’ith his establishment of paykes 
or peons under him, who received the revenue 
from the potails, exercised an authority over 
them, and Avas to his district, in almost every 
respect, what the ])otail was to his village. Thus, 
under the JMohammedan rule, the same system 
prevailed which, according to the best authenti- 
cated traditio)is, existed long before the INIogul 
conquest, — the administration of revenue carry- 
ing along with it, necessarily and in all cases, the 
power of a magistrate, and the authority of a 
judge. 

Arrangements such as these arc, it m\ist be 
confessed, diametrically opposed to all the pre- 
judices arising out of an accjuaintancc Avith the 
state of fhirope only. 

An Englishman, for example, finds it extremely 
diflicnlt to belicA'c, that a system Avhich inti'usts 
to one and the same man the duty of collecting 
the revenue, and deciding upon the prf)priety of 
that collection, can be a good one ; or that justice 
can bo effectually administered by persons pos- 
sessing no legal poAver of enforcing obedience. 

We arc so much accustomed to the checks and 
balances, to the forms, technicalities, and pecu- 
liar arrangements of our OAvn constitution, that 
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we (!onsider all others as imperfect; and the 
fiuTlier removed iltey may be from the institu- 
tions ill wliich we take so mucli pride, the louder 
are we, for the most part, in condemning them. 
I am not exactly jircpared to say, that over the 
minds of the framers of the judicial and reve- 
nue system of 179^1, these sentiments had any 
weight; but experience has proved, that they 
acted in every particular as if such had been 
their opinions. 

By tlie regulations of 1793, all power was at 
oncre witlulrawn from the hands of the natives. The 
village municipalities and zemindar;:’ jurisdictions 
were abolished ; and the ]m)vinccs being parcelled 
out into /illahs or districts, a certain number of 
FiUrojie.'ins were nominateil to take charge of each. 
These consisted for a whih' of no more than two 
functionaries: one of whom was enjoined to con- 
fine himsell’ entirely t») the collection of tiie re- 
venue ; whilst upon the other devolved the entire 
charge of lu'aring and determining all causes, of 
taking cognizance of all ollences, and of regu- 
lating all matters of police, throughout a popula- 
tion of perliaps two hundred thousand souls. To 
aid him in the dischai’ge of his momentous duties, 
he was furnislied with a single European registrar, 
and a specified number of native assistants, whilst 
his police consisted of some tAventy or thirty hired 
darogahs, posted at different stations, from one 
extremity (»f his zillah to another. But the powers 
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of the zillah jiul^e were, botli in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, eN(vedin<j;ly liniited. He could ji’ivc no 
sentence against which appeals were n(>t alhm ed ; 
whilst with persons accused «>f ollences beyond the 
j)ettie.st breaches of the ])eace, he could adopt no 
suiumary mode of ^n'oceeding. They must be of 
necessity committed to gaol, there to In- ke])t till 
the arrival of the C'ircuit Court, before which, 
after the manner of the gaol deliveries at home, 
thiy were arraigned. Iti a word, the .ludieial 
system of IT9.‘i swe])t away by one stroke every 
institution under which the natives of India had 
lived for ages, ami introdui'ed a mode of acting, 
as nearly analogous to that ])ursucd in England, 
as was at all compatible with the circumstances 
of the two countries. 

The imuu'diate conse(|ueiice of this was, that 
the collector c('ased to be in the slightest degree 
uselul, beyond the mei-e routine of levying and 
getting in the taxes; for he was Jiot permitted 
to decide any dis])ute even between his own 
s(‘rvauts and tlte rayets, all such being cognizable 
by the judge and magistrate alone. Now'^ it is 
very obvious, that no human exertions could pos- 
sibly k('C[) ])ace with the demands f(‘r jiistice 
made in this majuier, among a ])eople numerous, 
tenacious of their rights, and ]»roverbially liti<>ious. 
Had he been autlu)rised to act according to the 
free and unfettered dicbites of his OAvn discretion, 
the zillah judge would have been quite incompetent 
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to try- and decide all the causes, criminal as well 
as civil, which arose within his district ; but as if 
it had been the design of those who framed the 
judicial system, that it should prove as little 
efficient as possible, tlic zillah judge was not left 
to act according to the dictates of his own dis- 
cretion. A A’ariety of forms Avcrc invented, with- 
out ])aying strict attention to which no business 
could be done : a legal language was introduced 
entirely unknown to the mass of the ])eople; 
depositions were* required, in all cases, to be taken 
down in writing ; oaths were fabricated, repulsive 
to the religions ])rejudiees of the community; 
nay, a distinct class of vakeels or advocates was 
created, without the intervention of one or more 
of whom, no suit could be tried, nor any cause 
determined. As a matter of course, the busi- 
ness of every court fell, under such circumstances, 
rapidly into arrear, till at last the evil became so 
glaring, as to demand the aj)plication of some 
immediate remedy. 

rerha])s the whole history of legislative pro- 
ceedings furnishes no parallel to the method 
now ado])ted for the pur])ose of obviating the 
disproportion wliich was found to exist between 
the demand for judicial decisions, and the occa- 
sions for them. Instead of simplifying the process, 
or increasing the number t)f legal courts, the au- 
thorities of the day enacted a regulation, by which 
c'ertfiin fees ^vere req\iired to be paid by all per- 
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SODS on the institution of suits ; whilst various ad^ 
ditional sums were demanded during the progress 
of these suits, by the imposition of taxes u])on the 
proceedings. In like manner, measures were 
ado))tcd with a view of facilitating the collection 
of the revenue, not less novel, though even more 
iniquitous. It is to be observed, that the parties 
paying had all Jilong bee)i rc'fei'red to the regular 
courts for rediess, in case of extortion on the part 
of the agents of (government, though the latter 
were authorised to seize and put up for sale the 
zemindar’s estate, in the event of his falling into 
arrear; whilst the unhap|)y zemindar was left to 
enforce his rents from the rayets, by the tedious 
})rocess of a legal action. After most ol’ the 
zemindars had fallen victims to this system, the 
power of summary distraint w as extended to that 
order, and the rayets in their turn suffered all the 
miseries attendant u])on the condition of men 
placed beyond the jtrotection of the law. No 
doubt the courts were o])en to them : they could 
institute proceedings against tite zemindar for 
oppression ; but the expense attending the suit 
Avas in many instances heavier than could be 
bonie; Avhilst the delay in bringing it to a close, 
rendered it ruinous in all. For, in sj)ite of the 
late measures, the files of the diderent courts 
continued to exhibit a melancholy list of arrears. 
Appeals, moreover, being permitted from tribunal 
to tribunal, no man could tell when his cause 
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would be decided; because uo man could tell 
whither it would be earned by his defeated and 
irritated oj)])oncnt. 

In this state thiny;s remained durinj:;’ many 
years, vice and misery increasinj^ with a rapidity 
which set all corrective measures at defiance. It 
was not that there ever existed the slightest 
disinclination to adininistcT justice with strictness 
and assiduit)'. W'hatever may have been the 
results of their efforts, no person can deny to 
the judicial servants in India the praise of ex- 
cellent intentions and great /eal ; but the system 
Acas (»nc which could Juit fail to render abortive 
the most unieinitting exertions of such as acio'd 
under it. It avus to no purpose tl>at partial 
changes Avere from time to time effected. Tlie 
entire scheme being founded on a belief that the 
natives Avere unAAorthy of trust ; that tliey could 
not be alloAved to j)aiticipate in the labours of 
administration. excej)t in the most subordinate 
capacity ; that all their institutions Avere as faulty 
in ])ractice as they Avere Avrong in theory ; and 
that even Englishmen ought not to be placed 
in situations Avhei’c interest anil moral I’ectitude 
Averc in danger of clashing, j)roved utterly un- 
manageable from the ])lain and obvious absence 
of adequate means to ilirect it aright. There is 
not space for illustrating the truth of these asser- 
tions in a work like the present ; but he who 
desires the most ample information, is referred 
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to the Fifth lieport of the Seleet Committee 
on Fast India Affairs, than whieh no abler doeu- 
nient has ever been laid before the publie. 

'riie Uenoal judicial and reviMiue system matle 
its way slowly, and by degrees, into Madras; 
ill some of the provinces subjected lo which, it 
can scarcely be said to have come into (>])eralion 
so late as 1808. 'I'liis was not owing to any lack 
of /eal on tlie jiart of its inventors, nor ) et to 
a conviction among the beads of ih'partinents at 
Fort St. (b'orgc', that the system was inijierfcct ; 
but the Madras provinci's canu' gradually into 
our posst'ssiou, and they wctc for the most jjart, 
when fust acijuired. managed by men who saw 
nmch in the llengal system to condemn. Canara 
and the Ceded Districts, f<»r example, two of the 
most extensive province's in this part of India, 
w'cre acquired iii, co:ii])aralivcly spi'aking. iriodcTii 
times; and both from Canara and the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, the new' jinlieial system was, at least ibr 
a while, carefully excluded. Hut no exertions on 
tlie part of the collectors could success! uliy op- 
pose the wishes of the (Government for the time 
being; and not long after Colonel Munro re- 
signed his ch.'irge, the lu'w system was introdu- 
ced into both jirovinccs. 'fhe same results tollow 
here which had occurred elsewhere; justice 
ceased, in a great measure, to be administered, 
and the increase of crime was appalling. 

It is a curious fact, that whilst this state oi 
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things existed, and whilst the records sent home 
from time to time, by the supreme authorities in 
India, were filled with ample proofs of its exis- 
tence, the formal reports from the heads of de- 
partments contained little else besides assurances 
of the “ growing prosperity of the country.” It is 
not less extraordinary, that for a long series of 
years the justice of tlu'se assurances was never 
once questioneil, and that the voluminous reports 
forwarded from the /dlah judges and collectors, 
though teeming with the most important infor- 
mation, were cast aside as so much Avaste-paper. 
Happily for tlie interests of British India, how- 
ever, a more just notion of what was due both to 
themselves and to their subjects, was at length 
excited among the home authorities. Doubts 
began to be entertained, that matters might not be 
exactly in the flourishing condition rejwescnted. 
Inquiries Avere instituted, in consequence, into 
the contents of documents, too long neglected; 
and the truth burst upon the minds of those 
engaged in them, Avith a force not to be re- 
sisted. Finally, the celebrated Fifth Report came 
out in 1812, Avhich drcAV towards the affairs of 
India, other eyes besides those of its immediate 
rulers, and measures began to be devised for the 
correction of a system, the inefficiency of Avhich 
could no longer be denied. Hence arose the 
Commission of which Colonel Munro aa'us ap- 
pointed to act as head ; a distinction for which 
his Avell-knoAvn acquaintance Avith the native 
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character, and his thorough knowledge both of 
the new, and of the ancient systems of admi- 
nistration, eminently qualified him. 

Whilst this important measure was in progi-css, 
a Committee of IJirectors "was formed at the India 
House, for the purpose of corresponding with the 
most eminent of the Com])any’s servants then 
in Kngland, and gatliering both their sentiments 
as to the operation of the judicial system, and 
their opinions touching certain proposed modifi- 
cations of it. The answers sent in to the queries 
of that Committee have all been made public in 
the Second Volume of Selections, ])rinted 1)y order 
of the Court ; but thejieculiar eireumstanees under 
which they were draw’n up deserves to be knowui. 
From the tone assumed in several despatches 
lately transmitted to India, as well as from otiier 
causes, a notion generally ])revaile(l, that it w^as 
the intention of the Court not to reform, but to 
abolish the judicial system ; and as no rational 
man could well stand iq) as the advocate of so 
sw'ce])ing a measure, it is very little to be w'on- 
dered at if the civil servants of the Company 
W'Cre decidedly opposed to it. 'J'he notion, how- 
ever, gained additional strength, A^■hen the ajipoint- 
ment of Colonel Munro, as head commissioner, 
became known; and there is no longer room 
to doubt, that not a few of the sentiments pub- 
lished in the volume just referred to, were de- 
livered under an impression that extreme caution 
was necessary. 
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If men at home conceived an idea so erroneous, 
it is not surprising that it sliould have j)revailed 
to a still greater degree abroad. Interest as well 
as honour was there brought into play ; for the 
civilians could not but ])erceive, in the prospect 
ol an overthrow of the system, an abolition of the 
many lucratiA'c offices which they had hitherto 
filled ; whilst it is fair t(> state, that a consider- 
able })ro])ortion of them, tliough thev saw that 
the maebine worked badly, clung to the hope 
that in time it would right itself. It Avas in vain 
thereh)r(‘ that the ('ourt of Directors, in one 
des])ateh after another, assured tla'iu that a re- 
form, not a repeal, of existing regulations Avas 
intended. They lookc'd n])ou the Commission 
as devised to work ti»c entire overthroAV of that 
fabric Avhich had once been designated “ a Mo- 
nument of Human \\'isdom and they Avere 
pre])ared to throAv every im])ediment in the 
Avay of the accomplishment of the task assigned 
to it. 

ith such a feeling abroad, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that no man would have coveted, that 
very few Avotdd have accepted, the a))pointnient 
pressed upon Colonel Munro. He saAv before him, 
from the first, only difficulties and crosst?s ; and as 
the powers of his commission were to expire at the 
end of three years, he entertained but faint hopes 
of being permitted to effect onc-tAventicth part 
of the benefit which he felt himself capable of ef- 
fecting. This he stated in a letter to a friend, pre- 
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vious to his departure from England ; and the 
result ])rove(l that, to a certain extent at least, he 
had not calculated erroneously. Nevertlieless 
he set sail, as has been described,— reached Ma- 
dras in safety, and took the first ojiportunity of 
explaining his own \ iews, as well as those i>f the 
Court of Directors. Tlie following ' valuable 
paper ])laees tlie object of tl)e Coiniiiission in so 
true a light, that it ouglil not to be withluvh^. 

Letter from Col. IVluiiro^ IMrst Ctnniiiissionc r, toD. llill,Est|. 

Chief Secretary to Cfovernnu iit. 

December. 1814. 

Sir, 

Ln U 13 ’ lettiM' of the lijih instant, I stated that 1 
had carelully I'xunnned all (he rej)orls from llie judges, 
collectors, aiul commercial residents, to llie Committees of 
]*olice, from 1805 to the present year. From these materials 
very able reports have been framed, b(>tli by the late Com- 
mittee of Toliee, and by that which preceded it ; and both 
have siiogesled several important im])roveinents in the 
existing system of pidice ; but none of tliese have yet 
been canied into effect, nor have any of the amendments 
ordered to be made by tbe Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors in their judicial des|>atcl; of the ^iOtli of April last, 
been rendered unnecessary by any late regulations of Go- 
verninent. 

2. As the whole subject of that despatch therefore still re- 
mains for consideration, it may be jiroper to submit to the 
Governor in Council an abstract of its contents; exhibiting 
under two lieads — first, all tliosc matters which Govern- 
ment, after referring to the Sudder Adawlut and subor- 
dinate courts for their opinion, are to adopt or reject, as 

VOI.. T. 2 K 
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they think fit ; and, secondly, all those on which the order 
for carrying them into effect is imperative, and no discre- 
tion is left with Government; and then to suggest the 
means by wliich the proposed alterations may be most rea- 
dily accomplished. 

3. The points which are to be referred to the sudder and 
subordinate courts for their opinion, and on which Go- 
vernment may exercise their discretion, are as follow : 

1st. A revising of the forms of process in the sudder 
and subordinate courts, with the view of rendering the 
proceedings in civil cases as summary as may be eom- 
patible Avith the ends of substantial justice.’^ Under this 
general injunction, attention is called to the following ])ar- 
ticulars. 

2d. Whether or not the reply and rejoinder may be 
dispensed Avith. 

3d. Wlicther ‘‘ the practice prescribed by Regulation III. 
1803, of taking down in Avriting all depositions, although 
delivered orally in open court,” be necessary or not. 

4th, A mature consideration of the subject of employ- 
ing licensed vakeels Avith a view of devising, if it be pos- 
sible, a remedy for an evil so generally acknowledged. 

5th. AVhether the restrictions Avhicli formerly existed 
under Regulation II. of 1802, on appeals from the regis- 
ters and judges of the zillaii courts, should not be revised. 

6th. Whether the fees and stamp-duties imposed by Re- 
gulations IV. V. and XVII. of 1808, have not served to 
discourage, and ofter to preclude, the fiiir claimant from 
applying to our judicatories. 

7th. What is the amount of the sum within which the 
execution of the judgment pronounced by the village potail, 
or punchayct, should not be stayed by appeal to the zillah 
court ? 

8th. Cases in which the principal zemindars may be 
intrusted with the powers of an agent of police.’’ 
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9tli. Whether or not it would conduce to the more 
prompt and convenient administration of criminal justice, 
if the zillali judges were to be so far invested with a juris- 
diction in criminal matters, as to enable them to hear and 
determine all cases of ]mblic oflonce not of a cajVital na- 
ture, aiul now cognizable by the courts of circuit only/' 

10th. Whether the same important end would not be 
materially furthered, were the collectors, acting as the 
magistrates of zillahs, to be empowered to ])unish ollenders 
by corporal ])uiiishmenl, to the extent of thirty rattans; 
by line, not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees; and 
by imprisonment, not of longer duration tlian three 
months.''*’ 

11th. Whether or not ^Mhc collector sluaild be associated 
w’ith the zillah judge, in the trial of olfences at (juarterly 
sessions.*' 

12th. 'Wniethcr "‘the sentence of the Provincial Courts at 
Circuit may not be carried into immediate execution, with- 
out a reference to the Nizamut Adawdut, when the guilt is 
clearly establi si K*d, and there seems to the circuit judge no 
ground for recommending the prisoner to mercy ; and, with 
the same view of expediting' the administration of the 
criminal lawg whether the present forms of ])roceeding in 
the court of circuit will not admit of simplification, con- 
sistently with the substantial ends of justice 

The following are the points of modiilcation in tlie judi- 
cial system, on which the order for carrying tlumi into 
execution is positive, and in which no other disci eii<Miary 
authority is left with Government, than merely as to the 
manner in which this is to be done. 

* This has reference to a regulation, wdricli recpiired that 
no capital sentence should be carried into execution till the pro- 
ceedings of the trial had been revised by the highest legal court 
in the Presidency. 


2 1 ^ 2 
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1st. No further appeal to be permitted from a deci- 
sion of a zillah court, or an appeal from the register, or 
from any native tribunal.'” 

2nd. Village punchayets to be authorised to hear and 
determine suits. 

3d. The potail, or head of the village, “ by virtue of 
his office, to execute tlie functions of commissioner within 
his village, in the several modes prescribed by the llegu- 
lations.*” 

4tli. Intermediate native judicatures betAveen the vil- 
lage and zillah court to be established, ^‘and to be invested 
with a jurisdiction over a certain number of villages, so as 
that there may be three, four, or five in a zillah ; and the 
judges to receive a llxed salary in addition to a fee on the 
institution of suits brought before them.” 

The order for the establish men I of these native judica- 
tures, though not absolutely unconditional, is so far posi- 
tive, that nothing but some very serious obstacle is to 
prevent its execution. 

5th. “ The punchayet on a larger scale than that of 
the village, so as to have a greater selection of persons'*'’ to 
be employed under the native district judge. 

6th. Suits brought under the cognizance of the potails 
and cLirnums to be altogether relieved from fees and 
stamp-duties.” 

7th. The sudder to receive from the subordinate courts, 
and furnish Government with yearly or half-yearly reports 
of the nature and number of suits, in which the following 
particulars are to be stated.” 

1st. The number of suits instituted in each court now 
existing, or hereafter created, decided or dismissed, ap- 
pealed or not ; to what court, confirmed or reversed. 

2nd. Original and appellate courts to show original 
and appeal suits, and proportion of appeals reversed or 
confirmed. 
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3d. Average value of matter litigated ; nature of the 
dispute; situation of tlie parties, particularly in cases of 
land ; whether paying rent to Goveninieiit, or zemindar, 
or other iiolders of land. 

8lh. '^l^he village police, agreeably to the usage of the 
couiury, to be re-established in the zeinindary countries, 
and pliiced uiidiT the orders and control of the magistrate; 
and “ in such other parts of the Madras j)ossessions in 
which it may be found negleele<l, r)r in a mutilated con- 
dition, to be also restored to its former efficiency."” 

9th, On the completion of the village ]iolice, tlie 
darogah estahlish.ment and the police corps to be reduced 
as far as ])racticable. 

lOth. 'File superiiUcndcnce of the village and zillah 
police t() be transferred to the collector. 

11 til. ’The police of districts to be under the teshildar 
instead of the darogah. 

IfJth. “ The agents of tlie collector in the administra- 
tion of the police, will be the district amildars, or tesbildars, 
and the village potails, eurmniis, and talliars, aided, as 
occasion may requiie, by the ain'ildars’ peons, and by the 
cutwallsand their ])eons, in large tovvns.^' 

13th. '1 he otliec of zillah magistrate to be transferred 

to the collector. 

11th. The enforcement of the pattah* regulation to be 
secured by *'01 adefjiiate |)rocess, under the su])erintendence 
of the collector in his magisterial capacity. 

15th. “ No demand of a zemindar, &c. for arrears of 

rent, should be receivable in any court but upon a pattah/’ 

16th. No zemindar to be at liberty to proceed to sell 
under distraint, without an order from the collector. 

* The pattah was a species of lease which the zemindar was 
rccpiired to grant to the rayet, and which secured to the latter 
the possession of his farm as long as he paid his rent. 
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17th. Cases of disputed boundaries to be decided by 
the collector, on the verdict of a punchayet. 

5. The above abstract exhibits all the alterations in 
the judicial system which the Court of Directors have 
lither ordered to be taken into consideration, or to be 
carried into execution by Government : of this last class, 
by far the most important one is the transfer of the police 
and magisterial duties from the zillah judge to the collec- 
tor ; and as all the rest arc subordinate to and dependent 
upon this, it must necessarily be carried into effect before 
any one of them can be brought forward. I would there- 
fore recommend that the court of Sudder Adawlut should be 
directed to prepare without delay a regulation for trans- 
ferring the office i>f magistrate and superintendent of the 
ptdice from the zillah judge to the collector. It would 
])crhaps be advisable, that tliis regulation should be as 
short as possible — should be free from all details, and should 
simply authorize the transfer, and leave the collector, as 
iiingistrale, to be guided by the existing regulations. A 
more comprehensive regulation, containing all the rules 
wliich it may be deemed expedient to insert, may be 1‘ramcd 
luM-eaftcr ; but no time should^e lost in issuing the short 
one proposed. 

6 . After investing the collector willi tlie authority of 
magistrate, tlie court of Sudder Adawlut might be directed 
to prepare regulations to give effect to the other arrange- 
ments ordered by the Court of Directors, proceeding in 
the order of their relative importance. The first regula- 
tion on this principle, tliercfore, should be one for restoring 
the management of the village police to the heads of vil- 
lages, and of the district police to the teshildars or amil- 
dars, under the collector ; the second should be a regu- 
lation for constituting lieads of villages, by virtue of their 
ollice, native commissioners, and for the direction of village 
punchaycts. Ihc third should be a regulation for the 
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appointment and guidance of native district judges, or 
tonimissioncrs, and district puncliayets. 

Tlic fourtli slujuld he a regulation authorizing the collec- 
tor, as magistrate, to enforce the pattah regulations. 

Tlic fifth slioLild be a regulation to prevent zemindars 
and [)roprietors of land from distraining without the autho- 
rity of tile collector. 

The sixth slioiild be a regulation ])lacing the decision of 
the cases of disputed boundaries, alluded to in Hegulation 
XXXII. of 1802, in the liands of the collector. 

These six regulations, together with the one for trans- 
ferring the authority of magistrate to the c(»lleetor, will 
eompiise all the points in wliich the orders from liome are 
positive, and which therefore require immediate attention. 
After they are finished, the other articles, which embrace 
a revision of the process of the civil and criminal courts, 
tlie granting of criminal jurisdiction to the /illah judge, 
and the associating of the collector wifh him at the Quar- 
terly Sessions, on wliich subjects tin* instructions cl* the 
Court of Directors are not absolute but conditional, may 
be taken into consideration. 1 have, k.c. 

(Signed) T u o m a s ]M l- n ko, 

Tirst C -ommissioner. 


Such -vvcrc Colonel Miinro’s views of the mea- 
sures necessary to give efleet to oiir jmlieial sys- 
tem. AVith what s])irit they were regarded by 
the authorities of Fijrt St. Cieorge, the following 
series of letters ivill best explain. 

Extract of a Letter from Col. Munro to Mr. Sullivan, 
dated Madras, 20th January, 1815. 

The last letter from your son Jolni and myself would 
have apprised you, that the business of the Cotninission 
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is likely to encounter a good deal of delay in the beginning. 
Mr. Elliot received an impression, very soon after his arri- 
val, that every thing was in the best possible state ; that an 
ap])roximation had been gradually making of late years to 
the system proposed in the judicial dispatch of the29tli April, 
1814; that much of it had, in fact, been anlicipaled ; that 
more could hanlly be done without danger ; that great im- 
])rovemeiits had taken place since I left India ; and that 
were 1 now to visit the districts, I would abandon all my 
former opinions, and acknowledge that the collector could 
not he entrusted with the magisterial anti poliee duties, 
w'itliont injury to the country. Though I knew that tliere 
was no foundation for these assertions, it a])pcared to me 
necessary to wade througli all the police reports, and the 
proceedings of tbiC Committee, in order tliat I miglit be 
enabled to assure INIr. Elliot, not as an opinion of my own, 
but as a fact drawn from these tiocuments, that things re- 
mained just as they were S'.'veii years ago. After going 
through them, I found that the present Police (kmnnittee 
had not ventured to go so far as its ^predecessor in 1800. 
That Committee proposed to place the ])olicc under the 
collector; but this proposal having been rejccteil by the 
lie ngal Government, as contrary to the licgulations, the 
present one has contented itself witli recommending that 
tile police shall remain under the zillah judge, but that 
tlie heads of villages shall be employed instead of darogahs. 
The President of this Committee yiersists strenuously in 
maintaining its doctrines. It w^as very natural that he 
should do so, while the Bengal Government supported the 
inlallibility of the Regulations. Rut when the Court of 
Directors had given up this point, I hoped that he might 
have relaxed too. I however see little chance of such a 
change. 

The President is undoubtedly a shrewd, intelligent 
man ; but he lias spent hi? life in the commercial depart- 
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incut, cxccptinrr a few months that he was a circuit judge. 
He has therefore only that genta*al knowledge t»f the inha- 
bitants, of local institutions, ami of revenue details, which 
any sensible man may derive from reading and conver- 
sation : he is totally without experience. It is therefore 
very reluctantly that, in compliance with the wishes of Mr. 
Hlliot, I haw* two or three times met him, in ord(‘i to dis- 
cuss the subject of Police. 1 feel as if I were conversing 
with a wcll-infonned Ca])tain of an Indiaman, w'ho iias all 
tiiat general knowledge of India wliieh can be derived from 
books, or a short residence on the sea-coast. 

Kxtraet of a Ta tter from Col. Munro to Mr. Cnmining, 
dated 12th January, 1815. 

1 HA \ T been chiefly engaged, since my arrival here, 
in reading the police reports of the last tlirce years, and the 
])roceetlings upon them, in order to ascertain wliether any 
measures had been founded u]K)n them, which might render 
unnecessary any oftiiose directed to be adopted by the judi- 
cial dcspatcli of the 2i)th April, 181 k Aft(T losing much 
time in going through them, I found that nothing had been 
done wliieh wa.^ not known in Fmgland, wlnai I left home. 
You are aware, that most of the men in ofliee about the 
Presidency are Uegulation-men, stickling for every parr of 
the present system, and o])poscrs of every reform of it 
from home. 

One of the most important benefits that will accrue to 
the inhabitants, from appointing the collector magistrate, 
will be the prevention of distraint. iMany rayets are now' 
with me on this subject, from the BaramahS and the 
Ceded Districts. The exactions of many of the mootadars 
are carried to a most ruinous extent, and cannot be pre- 
vented by the courts. 1 sent an old rayet, of eighty years 
of age, from the Baramahl, to Mr. Cochrane yesterday, 
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to take down his case, for the information of the members 
of tlic Revenue Board, who believe that our rayets are 
protected by our courts. He gives a very clear statement 
of Ills case : he has paid his rent regularly during seven 
years, and within that period has been compelled by dif- 
ferent distraints to pay more than double his rent. He 
lias given in two petitions to the court at Salim, for two 
different cases, one live years, and the other three years 
ago ; he has jiaid deposit-fees, starnjis, &e. and visits the 
court almost every montli ; but the number of his first pe- 
tition lias not yet come round. Under a collector-magis- 
trate, the iniury could not have hap])ened. 

Extract of a Letter from Col. Munro to Mr. Cumming, 
dated 1st March, 1815. 

I HAVE not written you since my arrival, because 
there has been nothing done to write about. I liave 
written fully to Mr. Sullivan, explaining the cause of the 
delay. 1 am not now, as when I was in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, acting without interference, and authorized to pur- 
sue whatever measures I thought best for the settlement of 
the country ; but am obliged, before I can take a single 
step, to wait for the concurrence of men who have always 
been adverse to the proposed changes. The Government, 
wdth its secretaries, the Sudder Adawlut, and its register, 
and every member of the Board of Revenue, excepting 
Cochrane, are hostile to every thing in the shay)e of the 
rayetwar system. * * # 

I think it necessary to caution you, that if it is expected 
that instructions arc to be obeyed, tlie strongest and plain- 
est words must be used : for instance, the expressions, — 
It is our wish It is our intention “ We pro- 

pose;” do not, it is maintained here, convey orders, but 
merely recommendations. Unless the W'ords, ‘*We di- 
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rect,” — “ We order/' are employed, the measures to which 

they relate will be regarded as oj)tional. 

* * * 

You will observe, that during two successive years, 
there was not one appeal decided in the Sudder Adawlut ; 
Mild that the judges of the subordinate courts seldom com- 
plied with the order of deciding ten causes monthly. Mr. 

, who was long a zillah judge, proposed that the 

zillah jiulges should be directed to transmit a report 
monthly or quarterly, exhibiting in different columns the 
dat(^ in each suit, of the complaint, answer, and of such 
<locunicnt being filed. This Avould have shown at one view, 
the progress of every trial, and where the delay arose ; 
but it was rejected, as instituting too severe a scrutiny into 
the conduct of the judges, and the accompanying paper 
sul)stituted in its room. 

I shall in a future letter explain the cause of the dimi- 
nution of suits. You know very well tliat it does not 
proceed from the increased number of suits settled, lint 
the great defect is, that no protection is afforded to the 
rayets. Those who do not know them, say that the courts 
are open ; but when it is considered that rayets, on an 
average, do not pay above seven or eight pagodas rent, 
and that this sum is from one-half to onc-third of the gross 
produce of their farms ; any ])crson may at once see how 
incapable such men must be of going to courts of justice. 
But even among those rayets wdio arc more substantial, 
every person wlio has been much among them, knows that 
not one in ten will ever complain of the extra collections 
and extortions of renters : they are deterred by many con- 
siderations, — ^by the fear of not being able to bring proof, 
and by the dread of the renter’s influence being exerted 
to injure them, whenever an opportunity offers. In order 
to protect rayets, it is not enough to wait for their com- 
plaints, we must go round and seek for them. This was 
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the y)ractice of every vigilant collector ; he assembled the 
rayets of each village on his circuit, inquired what extra 
collections had been made, and caused them to be re- 
funded. A renter who has four or five hundred rayets 
under him, imposes an extra assessment of ten or twelve 
per cent., and collects it, without difficulty or oj:>position, 
in the course of a few days. Suppose they should com- 
plain afterwards, wliich is seldom the case, the process of 
the court would occupy many months, ])rol)al)ly some 
years, am! they would be obliged to abandon their suit, 
from not being able, from their poverty, to wait its issue. 
An English farmer, or shopkeeper, would not pay an 
unauthorized assessment of ten or twelve ])er eeiit. above 
his rent; and people who make regulations in this country, 
scarcely seem to know, that rayets are not English farmers ; 
and that, in general, they pay every exaction, without resis- 
tance and almost witliout complaint. Even if there were 
any spirit of resistance to such demands, it would be ellec- 
tually suppressed by the power of distraint. This power 
is directed by the judicial despatch to be taken away ; and 
many of the higher class of rayets will, in consequence, be 
encouiaged to resist undue demands ; but the great body 
of the rayets will still submit to them quietly. It will re- 
quire a long course of years, perhaps ages, before they 
acquire sufficient courage and independence to resist ; and 
until this change is cllectcd, our ])rescnt courts cannot pro- 
tect them. We must adapt our institutions to their cha- 
racter ; they can be protected only hy giving to the col- 
lector authority to investigate extra collections, and to 
cause them to be refunded. I liope that Lord Bucking- 
hamshire will take up this subject, and make the necessary 
orders be sent out. From an expression in a letter from 
Mr. Sullivan to his son, he seems to think that the Com- 
mission have authority to inquire into the revenue settle- 
ments. The despatch certainly gives no authority of this 
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kind. The Commission, however, lias a kind of indirect 
control in revenue matters ; for, in examining how far the 
courts protect the rayets, the inquiry will lead to the 
knowledge of their being compelled to pay extra assess- 
ments. Since my return to India, I have had visits from 
several rayets from the liaramahl and Ceded Districts on 
this subject ; and I have reason to believe that these de- 
mands arc more general than before the establishment of 
the courts. 

Extract of a Letter from Col. Munro to Mr. Cumming, 
dated Madras, 3d March, 1815. 

I 'NVRote you on the 1st instant, mentioning the 
general state of affairs here. I have since then seen Mr. 
Gahagan, one of the late collectors in the Ceded Districts, 
and now one of the circuit judges of the Chittoor Court. 
He concurs in my opinion, that the courts cannot protect 
the rayets, and that unauthorized collections are greater 
since their institution than before, and that the evil can 
only be remedied, by giving to the col]t?ctor authority to 
investigate and recover extra assessments from zemindars 
and renters. Every man who has been a rayetwar collec- 
tor, knows that these exactions arc made every where; 
but no man who lias not been one, believes it possible, 
with so many courts open. 

The inhabitants are yet unacquainted with the object of 
the Commission ; but the universal opinion is, that it is 
appointed chiefly for the investigation of abuses in the reve- 
nue line. I do not undeceive them ; for tlie belief has 
very good effects, as it deters the native head-servants from 
peculating to so great an amount as formerly; induces 
some of them to refund ; and is at this moment, I believe, 
causing the cutcherry servants of Coimbitore to bring for- 
ward in the accounts of this year, lands which, though 
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cultivated, have for some years been reported as waste. 
The rent of these lands, as stated by the people wdio bring 
forward tlie charges, is considerably above a lac of pago- 
das. As far as I can guess, from many communications 
with them, and making allowance for exaggeration, it may 
be about sixty thousand. The Board of Ilevenue, with 
the exception of Cochrane, believe that the whole state- 
ment is false. There is both falsehood and trutli in it. 
Cochrane proposes that 1 should imjuire into it in the 
course of my circuit; but this was objected to. The mem- 
bers of (lovermnent are also averse to my having any thing 
to do with it ; so that I am afraid I shall not be })ermitted 
to make an investigation. If I can find any means of do- 
ing it in part, as connected with defects in the judicial system, 
I sliall endeavour to carry it, so far at least as to show that 
the revenue has been defrauded to a considerable extent, 
and that those triennial and dt'cennial leases afford great 
facilities for such ])ractices- 


Extract of a Letter from Col. Munro to INIr. Cumming, 
dated Madras, 14th March, 1815. 

No orders have yet been issued for carrying into 
effect the instructions contained in the judicial despatch of 
the 29th April, 1814; and the Commission consequently 
still remains at Madras. 

Mr. Elliot tells me that the resolutions of Government 
on the subject are printing for circulation, and that tlicy 
correspond nearly with niy view of it, except in not trans- 
ferring the office of magistrate to the collector ; but this 
is the most essential part of the wliole, for without it, 
the collector will he merely the head darogah of police 
under the zillah judge; and the new system will be com- 
pletely inefficient. No time should therefore be. lost in 
sending out, by the first conveyance, a short letter, stating 
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the heads of alterations in the present system, wliicli are 
imperative and not optional with the Government here ; 
and ordering them, not recommending, to be carried into 
immediate execution. 

1 have fully explained, in niy letter to Mr. Sullivan, my 
reason for wishing to have only one person joined with me 
in the (Commission, and to have him also an acting member 
of the Sudder Adawlut. It was evident, that while both 
the members of the Sudder Adawlut objected to every 
change, every measure which the Commission^ might ])ro- 
pose to Government, Mdien sent to that court to be brought 
forw'ard as a regulation, would be kept back under some 
])lca or other; and that while the Sudder Adawlut was di- 
latory and irregular in its own proceedings, no reform 
could be expected in those of the lower courts. 

You will observe, that in the two years 1812 and 1813, 
there was not a single appeal decided. 1 have looked at 
some of the a|)peal cases, and am sorry to say that much 
of the litigation is occasioned by the judges being in gene- 
ral very ignorant of the customs of the natives, and of tlie 
internal management of villages. This arises from very 
few of them having been ray ct war collectors. I shall 
mention two cases which 1 read the other day. 

The first originated in the zlllah court of Trichinopoly, 
in 1808. It was a suit instituted by some llramins, to re- 
cover from the rayets of a village 1800 Rs., for their share 
of the crop, as Swami Rhogum, or proprietor’s right. The 
rayets asserted that the contribution was not as proprietor’s 
share, but voluntary to a pagoda. The curnum’s ac- 
counts, which would probably have settled the matter, 
were refused by the judge in evidence, and the plaintiff 
cast. The Provincial Court reversed the sentence, and 
gave them a decree ; not only for the money which they 
claimed, but for the land, which they did not claim. The 
Sudder Court ordered the whole proceedings of both 
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courts to be annulled, leaving tlie parties to pay their 
respective costs, and begin dc novo^ if they please. 

The second is a suit brought by a relation, in the fifth or 
sixth degree, of the Poligar of Wariourpollain, to receive 
from the poligar an allowance in land or money, on account 
of his hereditary share of the ])olIani. He carries his cause 
in the Zillah and Provincial ('ourt, and the sentence of the 
sudder is not yet given; but I see, on the back of the 

paper, in ’s handwriting, I think the deciee of 

the Provincial Court is right.'’ Now I am pcsitive tliat 
they are all completely wrong. 

This cause, which has been going on for six years, would 
have been settled by a. collector in luilf an hour. Indeed, 
the plaintiff would not have ventured to briiig his case be- 
fore a collector; for among the military zemindars, such 
as Wariourpollam, Calastry, Venkatgherry, &(!., the near- 
est relatives, and far less the more distant, have no claim 
to the inheritance. The poligar usually gives to his bro- 
thers, &c., an allowance for their suj)port, according to his 
own })leasure, not to any right. The plainlifi*, I have no 
doubt, has heen instigated bv some vakeels to make the 
demand ; for whatever hapj)ons, his fees are secure. The 
irregularity and negligence of some of the courts has 
been so glaring, that the sudder has been obliged to 
stimulate them b}' a circular letter. Stratton^ wished to 
have established a more effectual check, by making them 
send reports showing the date of the institution of each 
suit, and of every document filed ; but though he could 
not carry this, and will often be obliged to satisfy him^ 
self with a protest, his exertions will make all the courts 
more active. 

* This gentleman was especially selected by Colonel Munio 
to co-operate with him in the Commission. It was not without 
much demur that his wishes were acceded to. 
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'I'hc C.nnmission too^lhougli it has not yet bcgiin to act, 
tioes VL't .^oine good by its ^nvsc’iict* ; fur it is gi‘nera.ll 3 ' 
believoil among the natives that it is autliori/ed to iiujiiire 
into all afuises, both in t!-e jiidieial and revenue line ; and 
this opinion has some induenee in eheeking them. I liave 
had rayets with nn^ iVoin almost ever> part of the eoiintry. 
with eon, plaints: Ivnt I Inave no direet authority to impiirc 
into revenue ainises. I i:m take them u[) wiiere they 

are couneeled M'ith tht* judieiai system. 

tract of a l.etrer iioin <’oit>n(.‘l Aiunro to Mr. ('un? 
n»ing\ dated Madras. Olh A|)ril, IS! 5. 


No regulations for village eourts are to he irained, until 
it is aseertaiiu'd whether the potails are willing to act. 
Who before ever lieard of statesnicai asking jiublic ser- 
vants, wli('ther they arc willing to do their duty f The 
(juestion will s\trprise tin’ jiolails inueh more than me, vdto 
know the men from whom it comes. No regulation for 
village police is to be drawn up, till we know whether the 
pcUails are lit for the duty, and wlu’ther the tallaries an* 
sufficiently numerous. The Native Ciovermnenls m^Ncr 
doubted the fitness of the potails; nor our owm, till now. 
AVho is to decide the point of their com]K‘tency, if it is not 
admitted to have been estab-islu’d by niiivevsal practice 
for ibeiv is not a man about Governineiit^ and .scai-ccly ten 
men in the ]>rovinces, who know the diflerence l)ctvveen a 
])otail and a weaver. AVith regard to the tailarics, they 
have been working at tbeni for ten years, without Iiaving 
learned much ; and they may go on for ten longer, to as 
little ])urpose : for, how can it be otherw'ise, seeing tliat 
such iiufuiries were not made in many of the provinces 
before the permanent settlement, and, since that period, 
cannot be made with any effect, from their having reinlered 
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the curnums, in a great degree, inilcpcndent of the revenue 
servants. In some districts, so far from knowing all the 
details of tallaries’ allowances, 1 doubt if the collector 
knows the number of curnums, or even of villages, under 
him. To enable him lo learn tliese matters, the curnums’ 
regulation should be repealed, and the curnums should be 
placed entirely under the collectors. Kven after this is 
done, some years will be reipiired to enable the collector to 
establish liis authority, and to jnoeure the information 
wanted. But, rather than ado])t this simple, and indeed 
only way, of accoin])lisliing the ohjeet, they will go on 
calling u]K)n the collector for more information, who can 
only send tliem a copy of what they liave got some years 
ago ; or they w'ill avail themselves of the judicial )M)wer, 
and issue a decree of the courts to compel the curnums to 
produce his accounts, who may produce what he likes, 
for there is not a soul about the court wdio can tell whether 
they are true or false. 

Extract of a I.etter from Colonel Munro to Mr. Ciim- 

ining, dated Madras, 20th June, 1815. 

I 11A\ E received your letter of the 4th October 
last, inclosing extract from Mr. Colebrooke’s minute*, &c. 
on the 1 9th April. I have been busy ever since the 15tli 
May in <lrawing up Regulations for potails, punebayets, 
&c. I could do nothing sooner ; because it was only then 
that the answ er of Government w as received, informino* the 
Commission that the regulations were to be ])repared, on the 
principle that the police only, and not the magisterial office, 
was to be transferred to the collector. The regulations 
ordered to be prepared by the Commission, are ready ; Mr. 
Stratton is looking over, correcting, and copying them 
fair, and they will be sent next week ; that is to say, 
they will be sent to the Sudder Adawlut ; for all regula- 
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tions must be transmitliHl through tliat channel. The 
SucldiT Adawinl may keep them some months before they 
submit tliejn, witli their remarks, to Government. 

.1-^ .1- -St # 

The regulations are not exactly wiiat 1 think they ouo'ht 
to be. 1 would have wished to have given greater autho- 
rity both to ])olails and teshildars, as well as to commis- 
sioners. liui it was neci'ssary to limit the powers of these 
olficer.s witiiin narrow limits ; for otherwise, the ri'gulations 
would not pas.N here, and would certainly he tlirown nut 
by the Uengal (lovin'nment. "riu* great object is to get 
the system introduct'd in any way ; when this is once 
effected, the necessarv changes can easily lie made here- 
after. ^^ou alrt ady know that the Commission is composed 
only of Stratton and myself. It is (juite emnigh ; for the 
more members, tlu' less is done. I wished on tliis account 
to have been sole C’oinmissioner ; but I see now, that no- 
thing could he done without a memher of the Sudder 
Adawlut in the (Commission ; for, unlcjss Stratton were in 
that court, there would not be a. single man there, or in 
the Government, to su])|)ort the pioposed changes. He 
will be o])p<)sed by both the other meml)ers ; but still 
their opposition will be much less determined than it would 
have been, had he not been present to dissent from their 
opinions. 

I wished, wdjile the regulations are under consideration 
here, and in I^engal, to have made a circuit througli the 
country, in ordt*r to irupiire into the state of the village 
police; the effects of the judicial system in protecting the 
inhabitants from oppression, and akso ho*w far it was calcu- 
lated, along with the leasing and permanent settlement 
system, to secure the rayetsfroin extra assessments, and the 
revenue from embezzlement, lint I see little chance of 
being permitted to enter into these incpiiries efficiently, or 
in such a manner as to render them useful. Were I now 
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collector of the Ceded Districts, or of Mi»y otlier district, I 
shoidd he able to hriiio- forwuril more information in three 
months, tlian 1 shall now in three Commissioner. 

Look at the orders of (ioveinnnait in th(ar consultation o( 
1st March, 1S15, to the Commissiim, in which we are 
directed to conduct all such iuve.sti‘«;ations throuj^h tlie 
h»cal olliccrs, to tonhjrm to the eslahlishicl system ot in- 
ternal administration and ctimjKire these orders with 
thosi‘ to ^riiackeray and lloch^son, when they made tlieir 
eircuits, hv the conmnnal of Lord AVillnuu lientinek. I low 
am I to learn any tl)inii\ if 1 am limited to a eonsullation 
witli t!u' local o!nr< r-. " If' they t>:)ssc‘Ss the inlurujation 
retjuired, they !nav be called upon to furnish it, witliout 
tny them. If they ha.ve it not, liu y will luirdly 

assist tne to aec[uii*e it ; and (o ]>eiform the duty which 
they havc^ ifientselves lu^ieeted. Tin* (’ounuission ought 
certainly to have the same nieans of investigalion tliat a 
eollector has ; and, for tliis ])ur]>ose, the collector and ma- 
gistrate ought to give notice to the licads of villages, cur- 
lumts, and inliahitant.'i, that tliey are togivii information on 
any points on w hieli it may be recpiired from lliem by the 
Commission. 

Till* Minute of Government, and tlie Letters to Go- 
vernment from the Commission, Iiave been circulated to 
all magistrates and eollectors, so tliat they must see how 
Government feels, w hen it cautions the Commission to 
conform to the estahlished .system of internal administra- 
tion,’' or, in other wonls, not to break tlie ])cace. Great 
abuses have prevailed, I believe, in Coimbitore, and some 
other col lectorates ; and I sliould like much to investigate 
the Coimbitore proceedings, in order to show Government, 
either that they are w ell-founded or not ; but my being 
employed in tlie investigation will be opposed by almo.?t 
every person in tlie different Boards liere : because the abuses 
have cliicfl)’ arisen out of tlie leasing system, w^hich tliey 
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supported, iiwn one or two other 

ravetwar eolletltirs. are l!ie (U)l\ persoi>> iii the eomiti'y 
<|Uiiliticd to eoiainet sueh ah ihcpro N ; hiil li-ov eaiHiol he 
^ pared from their (>\vu disii i< t>; aiu! if the iiujuirv eon- 
fided to two or three re^peetahle senior servants, it will eiui 
iu nothin^; hein^ plant'd a^.diet the iweiMie servants of the 
eolleetor, and in the inliahitaiits heiiia tonviettai of a. et>h- 
spiraev, and in hein^- eonsi«aneti over to l-e ])lunilereil liere- 
atier, nithont jniv liope of* redres>. When the Connnis- 
si )!'. was first ajjjxiinted, the ;fj;e!K'ial Inlief amono- the in- 
hahitanis u:isj tha! il wonl<! nu|ui}v ini;) revei.ue abuses 
as well as die di !eets tn* iiu- jedieica! systeiii ; and fins 
opinion (”.’e;.le<! a e:>asid:‘r d>le a':n*ii> aor aiy: all the eul- 
elierries v.'ii i-,*' eoi-dtict inui iieen incorrect ; ])u! the alarm 
inis nov.’, 1 i;:!a;,piu', eompletelv suhsi'led. I lament tliat 
(he tloraniisdon uill not Ik able tti do one-half of what, 
iiii‘;‘ht reasonahlv lia\'e l).’en expoeled ; lint, unless the J>en{j;a.l 
(ioveriiPU lit opposer, e very elnna^e, I ho|)e that we shad at 
h'ast I)e able to establish the vihaj^'e ]>oliee and pmie.havt t s. 
If the eolleetor is to bt' maoislrate, a ])osiiive order must be 
sent from honie ; for you will see fri>m tin eonvspondenee 
tliat iliere is no ehaiiet' (d tlie measure beinf^ otherwise 
a do]) ted. 


liXtrael of a Letter from (dohau.l jMmiro t(> i\Ir. (Jnm- 
mino-, ilated Madras, 1st S pit iidoer, ISlo. 

Wi: have made no ])rof!;ress liere since I wrote 
you in June last. The resolutions of (iovennnent of the 
1st of March, and my letters, will luive mformed you 
how little lias heen done; that no one thing lias heen 
finally done; that different points of the judicial des- 
patch liave been referred to the Sudder Adawlut, the 
Board of Revenue, and tlic Commission ; that they are 
respectively to cull u])on tlu' local officers for their ojiinions 



on rortaiii points, and that they are then to frame the 
regulations. 

These regulations, wlien framed, Avill be some months 
tl)e Sadder Adavviut, who will report upon them to 
(iovennnont, and Government will then send tliem to 
llengal for tin* sanction of the Supreme Government. 
Some months will elajise, before tlu‘ir sanction is granted ; 
they must tljen be ti'anslated, winch will consume some 
months more ; and by the time they can be circulated tn 
all tl)e di.stricts, tlie Commission will have expired. The 
six regulations drawn up by the Commission, have been 
with the Sudder Adawlut about two months ; and it is(|uite 
uncertain how much longer they may remain willi thenr 
Only one will be circulated, without reference to Bengal; 
it is tiiat which trairsfers the jioliee, but not the ofliec of 
magistrate, to the collector; and will not do any good. 
Ihe Council will oppose the promulgation of th.e rest» 
without the authority of tlie Supreme Government. They 
will tlierefore be sent to Bengal; and as Lord Moira pro- 
poses that the two Goxermnents sliould delihc'rato ma- 
tiuely on the whole subject of the judicial dispatch, and 
a\ail theniselve.s of the advantages of a mutual inter- 
change of scniliinents and suggestions, in tlie course of the 
deliberations respecting so serious an object,'” it may be 
some yc'ars before they are issued. M liy should we amuse 
ourselves with interchanges of sentimemts, on things which 
liave undcrg(Mie a ten years’ discussion, and which the Go- 
vermiicnt at home has directed to he adopted r or of what 
use eau it be, to import sentiments from Bengal, on pun- 
chayetsand potails, which most of the public servants 
under that Presidency jirofess never to have heard of? ,1 
see no way of enabling the CJommission to answer any of 
the objects of its institution, but by*sending out orders 
without delay to the CTOvcrnment here, to carry into im- 
mediate I xccution, without reference to, or wailinir for an 
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answer from Hengal to any reference that may Imve been 
made, all those modifications on winch the Government 
at home have already made uj) their mind. 

The ])roposed changes have many o])ponents ; because 
there arc only a few collectors who iinderstaiul the nature 
of them, from not having seen potails and punchayets em- 
])loye(K before the introduction of the judicial code; they 
are op])osed by many in tlie judicial line, who consider the 
present system, whatever it may be, as tlio best. They are 
opposi'd by some, from a sincere conviction that native 
agi'ucy is dangerous ; and by some, because they have had 
no share in suggesting them; but the best-founded motive 
of opposition is one whielihas only lately a]:)peared, namelv, 
the jn'uhabilily that tlienativi*s will give so much preference 
to the settlement of laws l)y heads of villages and ))im- 
chayets, as to leave so little business to the zillah courts^ 
that many of them will be red need. I do not believe that 
tills would happen soon ; because it will be a consid 'rable 
tinu‘ before the plan can i)e com|)letcly' communicated tf) the 
natives, and the neglect or silent o])position it is likely to 
emuHinter will subside. But I am certain this result will 
follow', whenever it meets with ])roper support. In the 
outset, wx‘ sliall liave complaints from the judges of the 
ignorance of the ])otaii.s and pimchayets, their jiartiality 
and corruption. U'his wull often be true ; but the evil wall 
be greatly over! )ala need by the good. I only wish to sec 
the plan introduced in any state, however imjicilect, — ^its 
defects can be gradually corrected; and I am convinced 
that, under every disadvantage, it vvill wa)rk its own way. 

It was my intention, if there had been time enough, 

, to liave visited every district under tlic Madras Go- 
vernment, in order to have ascertained upon the spot 
the opinions of the ])eople respecting the judicial system ; 
but this will now be impossible, as a whole year of 
the life of the Commission has already nearly elapsed. 
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I should hnvo l)i‘oun ^vith t'liiltoor, and thi*n taken iij) rny 
old Jlaraniahl friends aiul t /^oinilhlore, in both of which, 
but ))articu!arly in (Joiinl)ito3e, ^reat abuses prevail. I 
think tliiit, in our eonversaiions at home, 1 have mentioned 
tliat tlu‘ l('ases would iiuluce tiie collector's servants and 
head inhabitants to keej> down llie cultivation, and to de- 
press it still more by false accounts, ami that Government 
would thus lo.si a lar^e ])ortioii ol revi'nue, without re- 
licA’inc;', in niiv dei;'r('e, tlic pressure upon the tpeat body of 
tl»e ravels. All this luis happened in Oeinibitore, and, with 
a few ese;‘])lions, in every district into wliich the decennial 
k‘ase has been iiitrodnct tk Goimbitore would be llu' first, 
held ibrd could ])ossibly be found h.'i* eyanrinino the eHects 
both ol' the judicial and the iicv. revinue svf lon, for tiR- 
court servants havi* 1)et'n tried and convicted of a cons]>iracy 
against the revenue: anti the judoe lias now reported tliat the 
revenue havt? conspired against tiu' court servants ; I have 
therefore been wishing* for some time j)ast to go there, but 
I have g;reat doubts of obtaining permission, as almost every 
man in office lure is against my bt‘ing sent. They have 
in general maintained that there were no abuses, and that 
the leases were settled w iiU irivat correctness ; but now that 
the reports of tlie assistant collector IJell liavc stated the 
contrary, they are unwilling to j)ut such arguments into 
my hands as 1 should tind there. 1 enclose yt)u a docu- 
ment from the Suddor Adawlnt, Iw wliich yon will see that 
they did not decide one a])pcal foi* nearly three years. 
When Stratton was appointed, there were many petitions 
of two or ihree years' standing, wdiich liad not been 
ansAvered. 


Extract of a l.etter from Colonel Muuro to Mr. Cum- 
ining, dated jVfadras, Gtli October, 1S15. 

Ol \i rigulation-i have lieeii in the hands of 
(i reel! wav three month>, and may remain there as much 
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ioni^vr, ii ?i!r. l*]lliol docs not call for tlioni and piiblisli 
tiu ni, without a rcfcrcnci* to Hcu^al, which his council wish 
him to adopt. Kvcn if he lake this line, ihey cannot be 
translated and ])ro\miIi>:ited in less than six months. If 
they i^o to Ilen^rd, they will ni‘ver ])ass, at least not in the 
hfetiinc of the t^mimission. Had the Gouneil adopti'd 
t!u‘ plan oi the (hiiirt of Diri'clors contained in tlie judicial 
despatcli of tlje k^hh of April, Uil I, tlie re.f>'u!ations iniirljt 
liave beeiA r/as,sc(! Iv ibre this time, aiul v.\‘ mi^hl. now have* 
been loo!^:n^^■ at tlie eheet i>f them, and supporting them 
where’ \\e fcnnul lliev met witli opposition. \\»u will sei’ 
that, d they arc ] ept back until the inforiuaticm recpiired 
by the <b)veninu nt coiisuitatious of tin? 1st of j\]ar(‘h is 
furnished, llic’y can r.e\er pa^^s, because that intbnuation 
can only be i-ot iVom a disuict \\luch has been surveyi’d 
and settled, Kyot^var ; ;md eve n not eompleti’ly, from such 
a district. Tlu’ puhlic coi resiiondcnce will sh<»w vtm the 
cause of my goiui*; to Goimbitorc; it is to as'-ist Joint 
Sullivan in discovcnni; tlie cause of the alnises whieh have 
been committed, and die means of resturini;' order, 

Jkxtract of a Letter from Coloni‘1 Munro to Mr. Cuni> 
minL’y dated oladras, oOth April, ISlfi, 

Tiik (amimissioJK’rs’ proposed rcj^ulalions may 
now be considered as passed, as the (b>venMa- mc‘ans to put 
their jiassing to tlie vote* on the od instant. They will be 
o])posed in Council, u|)Gn the grounds wiiich I king ago 
stated — Liic-‘ necessity of waiting for all the lieads of infor- 
mation rccjuired by the resolutions of the Lst JMarcli, 1815, 
together with a ri’port from the Commission of the potails 
and tallaries fit or unfit, willing or unwilling, to execute 
the duties expected of them ; and of those re ferring the re- 
gulations to liengal for sanction, jircvious to their being 
promulgated here! The information wliicli was sought, 
seemed to be recpiired merely for the purpose of wasting 
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time. No man wlio knew any thing of potails or tallarics, 
ever thought of asking iheni whether or not tliey liked 
their duty. As to their allowances being in many cases in- 
ade(]iiatc, it might be made the subject of future imiuiry ; 
but was no ground for suspending the iiitroduetion of the 
})roposed system. A police committee had been sitting in 
1HT2 to ltn4,and liad called for all the statements of allow- 
ances that tlie collectors coulil furnish. A fresh call was 
not likely to produce* any thing beyond another copy of 
w'hat liad already been forwarded. That committee re- 
commended that the police sliould be ])laced under the 
heads of villages. Hut it is now thought, tl>at these same 
heads of villages may not be willing or able to act, because 
they may, in addition to their ]K)lice and revenue duties, 
liave two or three ten-rupee causes to settle in the course of 
tlie year. 

There is nothing in the Court's letter respecting the 
allow'ariccs or inclinations of the })otails or tallaries, or 
authorizing the keeping back the regulations until an in- 
(|uiry shall have been made into these matters. The ascer- 
tainment of the allowances in cpiestion could only be accu- 
rately made by a survi‘y, whicli would be the work of 
many years. When collectors of iinsurveyed districts re- 
port that tallaries have only tliree or four rupees a-year, we 
cannot be sure w hether they have three or four, or thirty or 
forty. The accounts are too vague to be depended upon. 
The answ er to all this is, that w’helher the tallarie has four ru- 
pees or forty, he is at his jjost, doing his duty ; and it seems 
therefore cpiite unnecessary to make tlie introduction of the 
village yiolice depend upon the answers he may give to our 
cpiestions, about his liking his duty or his allowances. In 
many places, the allowances arc too small ; because we liave 
Slopped a jiart of tlieni ; in others, they also appear to be 
too small ; whore no change has been made, and the talla- 
ries arc said to be starving; but as they have been starving 
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in the same way for a eentury, and still do the village 
duty, they have undoubtedly the means of living, eitlier 
from laud at a favourable rent, or some other source, which 
has esca))ed the collectors; and if we wait until it is dis- 
covered by them, we .sliall be just where we noware ten 
years hence. 

The l\)lic(‘ Committee, though they propo.scd that the 
police should bt^ placed under the heads of villages, never 
attem])ted to define what the head of a village was. Dif- 
ferent opinions were entertained on this point among the 
;)eoph' at the Presidency ; hut uotinng was fixed. The 
Commission liave defined what th(‘y tliought must, under 
tile various changes (ucasioiud by our rcvinuic system, be 
coiisidcrcd as the head f)f the village ; hut because tliis de- 
finition does not suit all opinions, the wdiole system is 
violently opposed, upon the plea that the Commissioners, 
head of the village is not the potail of the Court of Di- 
rectors. It was ucv(‘r inainlaiiied by the rayetwa^ collec- 
tors, tliat the cstablislnncnt of village servants was comph'te 
and uniform througiumt the country ; and that there were 
ancient hereditary ])Otai!s in every village. They described 
the general structure of the village nmnici])alit y, as it ought 
to be when com])lcte, and as it still existed throughout the 
greater part of India; but they mentioned that in many 
places it bad been violently broken down, and in others 
neglected, and suflered to fall into decay; but that it 
might be gradually restored, and that enough still re- 
mained, almost c\a*ry where, for carrying on every necessary 
duty. The Commission have said, wherever tlie ancient 
or modern potaii is in ollice, he is the head of the village ; 
and that where there is no potail in office, the person, how- 
ever he may be designated, who comes nearest to tlie de- 
scription of the potail, by exercising the same jiowers, is 
the head of the village. The Sudder Adawlut and their 
friends say, tliat this is a ileparturc from the plan of the 
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of Dircrtors, wlio looked lorsvj^rd to a potail, not to 
a renter or :i rentei'iS m a stipe ndiary rorrii['t ai^ent, 

as the head of the vlllaov. T(* this we ai'.swer, tluit w(^ 
must take wliat we have ; if we eannot ‘;\’t the l)est, we 
must take the next best ; tliat our 'pertnaneut and lease 
settlements have in some eases abolished the ollice of 
])otaiI, and included his enaurns in the rental, and in others 
have resunu'd a part of liis enainn, and set him aside to make 
way for a renter; that y<ui eainiot restore the ]jotails with- 
out violating' your cngaoemeiits, and throwing' tile village 
into confusion ; because, if tin* ]K)t:nIs wcri* siiffered to 
exercise any autliority over tlie servants of the \illagi*, 
they would form a jiarty in op])osition to the lenter, and 
])revent the collection of the rents, amd the servants would 
be under two masters; that whether a man is called a 
renter or a stipendiary agent, is notliing to the purpose; 
that if he is the collector of the revenue, has the charge of 
the village servants, and directs the allairs of the village, 
he is the liead of the village, and is for the time tlie real 
potail ; tliat this renter is, in many cases, the old potail, 
and that even the sti])cndi:iry agent will often be merely 
a new title for the old potail acting for a distant rentei'. 
All this has been fully stated in our report; and will, I 
liope, be understood at liomo. When we s]>eak of a potail, 
we must attend to reality, and not to the name. If we were 
to insist on employing only the ancient potails. we slioidd 
be obliged to look out for the tdiscure descendants of 
above a thousand of them dismissed under the Mysore 
Ciovernnient, and remove an erptal number of more modern 
])otails, who have been acting from twenty to fifty years. 
The inconveniences however of renters, and the agents of 
renters acting as jiotails, will not be so great as might at first 
sight be expected. It will not apply to one-tenth of the ter- 
ritory under Madras, and even in that portion it will dimi- 
nish every day, as many of llie rentei\s are constantly fail- 
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ing, anti ihc villai>cs rrverliiii;* to tho old polails. With 
rogard to the great /einindaries oi' the northern eirears 
and the western jiullains, we ean liavc very little internal 
control, wliether the villages .ire niuler ohl t»r new heads; 
but even tliere, I am satisfied that by far the givalest |)ro* 
portion of the \iilagi‘s is in tlu- Innuls of old ])ot:iils. I 
lound it so in the great zeniindaries of Chittoor ami Ilar- 
])eiihilly ; and 1 see no reason to believe that the ease is 
dilf'erent in (ither (joarters. It. is evident that no [lerson 
ean bc' tin* village inooiisif wiio is not the head of the vil- 
lage. The head of liie village is the person who eo\n- 
nian(l.-> the villagt- servants, tiirerts tlu* eiiltivation, aiul 
eolKa ls the ri'veirm* ; r(‘\c'mie and agriiadture are his eon- 
slant employment. Poliee is also <me of his duties, biU is 
only a casual one. Justice is still more casual; ibr it may 
soviietimes happen, tliar not a single suit will come beibre 
liiin in the whole year. Tlie only praeticalJe course st'ems 
therefore to be, tt) let the perforn)anci' of this contingent 
duty l)eloiig to tlu* potail ei o/Zovo, for it certainly c(mJd 
not be (iischargi'd bv any other ]ierson, by whatever title 
he might be called ; because lie could liave no authority 
over the village servants. Tlie Sudder Adawlut conclude 
their long remarks u])()n our drai’ts, by projiosing lliat a 
selection ^liall be made from tlie polails for the olfice of 
village moonsif, so as to give to laeli a circle (*f from 
ten to twenty miles. '^^I'his is evidently a second edition 
of the Native-(’omnussi<MKr Jiegulatioii. Tlu '' [iropose 
tliat the selection shall be made from those )a>tails wbo 
arc ])ointed out as most lit, by the references of tlie peo])lc 
to their decisions. They do not seem to be aware lliat 
ujioii their own doctiine, and that of most of the siilior- 
dinate judges, tlie discovery of the proper jiersons could 
never be made in this way; for they maintain, that the 
natives have so liftle confidence in each other, that lliey 
cannot be prevailed ujnin to submit to arbitration ; and 
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while tlioy retain this distrust, it is not easy to conceive 
how the voice of the jx^ople is to point out the persons 
whom tl)ey wish to liave as arbitrators. The simplest and 
wisest, and indeed tlie only mode that can be safely 
adopted, is, that of constituting the putail cr-ojiicio village 
judge, as ordered from home. The appointment cannot be 
made by selection, in the way proposed ; and even if it 
could by any olhei’, it would be effected by bril)ery and 
intrigue among the servants of the /illali court, which tlie 
judge would be unable to prevent. It may be supposed, 
that the same talent which enables the cx-ojjicio potail to 
manage the revenue of his village, will (jualily him to de- 
cide two or three ten or five-rupee suits in the year, or to 
refer them to a punchayet. Hut suppose it does not, it 
is of no great consequence; the parties can go to another 
potail. In the same way, wdien the ])otail is supposed to 
be partial or corrupt, the parties will go somewhere else. 
We shall have from the potaih: hundreds of decisions cron- 
trary to form ; many that are wrong in judgment, and many 
perhaps that arc corrupt; and much clamour will be raised 
about them ; but still the evil will be trifling in proportion 
to the good, and will gradually be corn^cted b}^ the |>eople 
not applying to potails of bad character. The great advan- 
tages of the village regulations are, that they do not touch 
the existing judicial system, but leave it to go on as before. 
Every inhabitant, tlierefore, who does not like the potail 
or punchayet, has still the benefit of all the existing code, 
as* it is optional with him either to resort to tlie village 
authorities or to the regular courts. Which of these are 
best suited to the wants of the inhabitants must be left to 
their owm decision. The experieiure of a few years will 
show to which they give the preference. 

Anotlier argument wliich has been brought against the 
village regulations is, that they do not apply to those villages 
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and districts which arc inanajvcd by renters and ai^ents, in- 
stead of regular potai Is; and that to introduce them into siicli 
places is contrary to the intention of tlic Court of Directors. 
There is every Avliere a head of a village who inauafres its 
affairs; and it would certainly be absurd to say that the 
inliabitants are not to have justice at lionie, but must to 

distant court, merely because this head man does not cor- 
resj)()nil w'ith tlie idea w'hich some peoples have formed 
a regular potail. 

I do not know that any of the men who so stoutly oppose 
tile prest?nt nu)dilications, have ever suggested any thing for 
the Improvement of the revenue or judieial system, though 
they have adopted without hesitation wliatever has eome 
from Hengal. 'I’'hey are much alarmed lest a corrupt 
village judge should contaminate the purity of the judicial 
system ; and they lrend)le at the unknown consequences of 
his oppressions, armed as he is with the power of deciding 
on a cause of ten rupees, and of confining for twelve hours ; 
yet they have sat (luietly since 180!^, and allowed the great 
body of the rnyets to be ])ul under contributions !)y every 
man who chose to do it. It is only now^ that tlie (Joimbitore 
inquiries, in which they had certainly no share, has sug- 
gested that among so many regulations, it might be useful 
to have one to protect tlic rayets from extortion, and the 
revenue from depredation. These objections about heads 
of villages, seem to me so whimsierd, that I am persuaded 
they originate in their not luiving any very distinct notions 
on the subject. None of them have ever had much to say 
to heads of villages ; and some of them, I imagine, first 
became acquainted wllii them, through the medium of tlic 
Court’s letters. Some of them are, 1 think, hostile to the 
village regulations on principle, and are eonvineetl that 
they must do mischief, because tlicy are contrary to what 
they have been accustomed to follow and applaud. But 
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others, I aiu satisfied, would fjladly see them introduced, il* 
they could only be sure that they were in every point con- 
formable to the intentions of the Court of Directors, and 
that the evils which tliey a|)prehend from them would not 
arise. 

You will observe, that the potail is not to act as referee, 
and that his decisions, as nioonsif, are final and limited to 
ten rupees. Reasons on both these beads luive been *^iven 
in our report ; but there are others winch we did not think it 
advisable to notice. The reference of suits would have 
brought the jiotail too inucli in contact with the zillah 
judge, would have frightened him, and made him wish to 
give up the duty. An appeal to the zillah judge would 
have had the same effect, and would have been secretly 
encouraged by the servants and vakeels, &c. of t!ie court, 
who are jealous of all new' dealers in the same line ; for-^Jiev 
have discernment enough to see, that the village system 
will injure the business of the court followers, and will 
eventually occasion a reduction of their establishment!?. 
The jKitail reijuiri's rather to be encouraged, than to be 
alarmed by penalties ; the forms and cheeks by winch be 
is restrained, are rather too numerous than too few. Ilis 
jurisdiction reaches only to ten rupees, his decisions arc set 
aside fur jiartiality, and he is liable for corruption to fine 
and imjirisonment. Under the Native Governments, lie 
settled suits in his village ; and if either party was dissatis- 
fied, he carried bis complaint to the amildar, who settled it, 
but no (jiu'stioiis were put to the ))otail. AVhen he bad 
given liis decision in bis village, right or wu*ong, be was 
never afterwards troubled about the matter. We must 
therefore be cautious not to bring him too directly under 
the authority of men who have many prejudices against him, 
who have jironounced that he can do no good, and who 
will not be sorry to see tiieir predictions verified. 
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liiXtr*Kt of a T.cttcr from Colonel Miinro to Mr. Ciun- 
miiig, dated Madras, 24tli Seph'niher, 1816. 

You will be i^lad to hear that the regulations do- 
lining tile powers of the collector as magistrate, and of the 
zillah judge as criminal judge, liave at last ])assed, together 
with the general police regulation. 

* * 

A long Report has been given in by the Sudder Adawlut 
on the answers to their queries, reeeivetl from the ]iro\ iricial 
and zillah judges. It was so short a time in niy possession, 
that I could only run over it liastily. It was chiefly on 
matters of civil process ; but where it treats of the transfer 
of the poliee to the collector, it cvidentl}^ I think, en- 
deavovirs to place, in an unfavourable light, those opinions 
whicli are at variance with their own. Mr. Rarher, in 
particular, is treated very unfairly. The Sudder Adawlut 
seem to value opinions, rather liy their number, than their 
quality. The opinion of such a man as Mr. Barber, who 
has been so long and actively em])loyed in police duties, 
both in the revenue and judicial line, is worth the opinions 
of the whole Sudder Adawlut cand half a dozen of common 

judges besides. You know, I believe, that ’s opinion 

stands for that of the Sudder Adawlut. — he writes whatever 
he thinks yn-oper, signs it without difliculty, and it is then 
the voice of the court. I never myself Iiad mui-h faith 
in the opinions of the judges concerning the police, be- 
cause their fixed situation gave tluaii little opportunity of 
knowing mucli about it ; and my faith has not been much 
increased by what I have seen since my return to India. 
The zillah judges are now chiefly men who were sent from 
Madras as registers; they had the code of regulations for 
their guide, and few ever thought of inquiring about any 
thing beyond them. They have been fixed to one spot, 

AOL. I. r. 
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with little communication with the inhabitants, except by 
a native in court. Tliey hold them in too much contempt 
to think their institutions worthy of tlie smallest considera- 
tion, and they have sucli a reverence for the courts, that 
they think every improvement in the state of the country 
is the consequence of the labours of some court or other. 
The circuit judf^cs entertain the same notions; and hence 
tliey attribute tlie submission of poU^ars and the increasing 
traiK|uillity of the country, to this or that judge, wlien it 
is owing to neitlier judge nor collector, but to our extended 
influence among the neiglibouring states, and to tlie dread of 
a regular army, which puls down all o])])().sition. The ob- 
jections of such men, to the new arrangement, cannot be 
expected to arise from any km^vledge of tiie native cha- 
racter or customs : it rests iipon the old eonnnonjilace 
arguments of their ven.ility, ignorance, and incapacity, and 
the necessity of cm])loving Kuro]>ean agency every where. 
It is besides very natural that every person eonnected 
with the courts should disapprove of measures which they 
suspect will tend to diminish tlie business of the courts, 
and to enable Government to abolish some of them. The 
advocates for the old system speak on all occasions as 
if the regulations were completely cfTlcient tbrougbout the 
country ; wliereas they have little effect, cxcejit in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the court, and their police is every 
whore vexatious and oppressive. Both tlie framers of the 
regulations, and most of the men who speak of their excel- 
lence, never seem to have considered t!u’ great difibreiiee 
between the condition of the people here and in England, 
and that the state of society and the eliaracter of tlie 
natives, make the regulations totally ina[)j>]icable to the 
great body of the people in this country. Mr. Sullivan 
and myself have, in two or three paragraphs of the Coim- 
bitore report, endeavoured to show bow little tliey are cal- 
culated to redress or protect the r.iyets; and I hope he will 
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find time to give some details of the police of tliat province, 
winch was held up as a model to he imitatt‘il i very where 
else. It he tloes, he will show how odi^'us, anti tlegraciiiigly 
vexatious it has l)een to the in'e.ahilants : liow utterly in- 
fa>n)petent a stationary magistvaU* is to eoiUrol iv, anil 
ho>v littli" de])ciKlence is to be ])laeed i>n the reports of the 
circuit judges in general, whenever tiuy' venture beyond 
their calendars of prisoners. 

Hut it is only waste of time to coiitinne tire diseussion 
about the new arrangements. The only way is to let tluan 
have a fair trial, like their prede(*essors, for eight or ten 
years'* t\])encnco will show Vvhieii is host; the nali’/is will 
decide tlie <[uestion. If tlu y settle their disputes among 
themselves, liirough heavl^ ai \ iiiagis and ])unchayets, and 
leave tlie courts w ith iiot half tlnar ])resent business, it AV'ill 
be pretty evident, that they liave got sonietlnng they like 
better. Though the regulations framed by the Commission 
are now' passed, 1 expect nothing from them far sona^ *ime. 
The example set at ilie rresideiicy will extend to the 
provinces, and in many of them it will yet be sotne.- months 
before they are even begun to be acted upon ; but tlicy will 
find their way through all opposition, and I trust make Us 
ashamed in all parts of India, of having attempted to ex- 
clude the natives from all share in the administration of 
justice. 1 doift know what GovernnuMit ared<»ing with the 
Coimbitorc report — it might have beei^ sent liomi? six montlis 
figo. It is a tender subject for most of the great auiliorities 
here, who did not believe there could be any abuses, where 

tl)e rciridations were so well understood. has found 

fault with some casual remarks made hy the collector and 
myself on the .servants'* regulations, and has, in the n.anic 
of the Board of Hevenue, in a hotter to the collector, entered 
into an elaborate argument to cx]K)sc our errors, which I 
imagine John Sullivan will not think it worth wdiile to 

answer, I am very anxious to reform both the servant and 

O (; o 
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the curnum regulations, so as to leave the collector at liberty 
to employ his own servants, and to exercise the same autho- 
rity over the eurnurii as before the j)erinanent settlement ; 
but I doubt if we shall be able to make the alterations, 
unless orders to that effect are sent from liome. 

Extract of a Letter from Colonel Mimro to Mr. Sullivan, 
dated Coimbitore, 17th March, 1S17. 

I have wished to liave had the village re- 

gulations more free than they are from forms and writings, 
but so many imaginary difficulties and delays occurred at 
every step, that I was very glad to get them passed in any 
way* I thought it better to do this, lliiaii to run tl)e risk 
of something hap]K‘ning to prevent their being earried into 
t'ffeet at all, while we were w\*istiiig time in unprofitable 
debates. I W’as satisfied that the main object was to get 
them established any how ; that w hen this w as f)ncc accom- 
plished, they wa)uld imiintain themselves, and that whatever 
corrections might be found requisite, could easily be made 
hereafter. I must still repeat w liat I have* said in every 
letter, that the only chance of rendering either the f)resent 
or any other S 3 ^stem efficient, is to cmjdoy men who are not 
hostile, but friendly to it ; and that as opportunities offer, 
men of tliis deseri|)lion ought to he placed in council in the 
Sudder Adawlut and the lb)ard of llevenuc. 

'File influence of the judicial system has been very pre- 
judicial to the internal administration of tlie country, l)oth 
among Euro])eans and natives. It has thrown almost the 
wdiole of it into the hands of judges wlio know little of the 
natives, because they have little communication with them, 
except upon the bench. It has compelled those collectors 
w ho would wish (o protect the rayets against the extortions 
of zemindars and renters, to h)ok on quietly, because, by 
law^, redress can only be given by the courts of justice, to 
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wliicli i\w niyuts cannot iiHortl to go. It has enabled those 
collectors, who are averse toi'very business but ainuseiuenl, 
to reruse to liear the coin})laitits of their rayets ; and it has 
lelt the rayets in a W(n'se state than under any native go- 
vernineiit, completely at the mercy of the renters^ because 
the courts cannot give, and the collectors are prohibited 
from giving, them iclief, 

I’xtraet of a Letter from ("olonel Alunro to Air. Sullivan, 
dated Hangalore, 28 th July, 1817 - 

Tjjkmk or four years more will work a great c*hange 
i\\ piiblie here. It cannot be expected that men who have 
been accustomed to regard the system of 17 !)?i as perfect, 
will easily give it up as altogether inadetjuate ; or that 
even tliose vvlio have lost their reverence for that system, 
will favour a new one wliich must, in its course, do away a 
great pn)])()rtion of tlie courts and a])pointn)cnls connected 
with them. W'^e might as well ex])ect to find military men 
ap})lauding a system tor reducing the army. I am not 
therefore? at all discouraged by the iiumher of opinions 
against the system, because every person in the judicial 
line must be against it, cither from interest or ))rejudice. I 
am still less discouraged, from observing in\ tlu‘ spot liow 
little tiiose opinions are worth, even if tliere was notliing 
to bias them : — nine-tenths of them are tlH)Sc of men who 
know as little of India as if they had never left Jvagland. 
The case of Coiuibitore, and the o[)inions ])r()cured upon 
it previous to the investigation, are strong ]>roofs of ho’.v 
little the oldest servants know of the natives, and the 
abuses of authority. 
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Will' willi llic Miilinitliis. — (.'ainpuigii of (iciicial Miuiros 
! ;i% i.siori. — General CoiTespoiuieiiee. 


Things wore in tliis state, and tin’ Coitnnission, 
ai'ter nieetin^i*' with endless delays and opjxrsition, 
was just beginning to act, when events betel 
Avliieh tunicd, for a time, the attention of all 
concerned into a different cliannel. 

If is scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
that the Pindarries, encouraged by the peculiar 
distribution of the IJritish army, a lai’ge pro]ior- 
tion of vvhich was cantoned in the Deccan, as Avell 
as secretly su])])ortcal by Seindiah, Ilolkar, Ameer 
Ivhan, and others, began, towards the close of 
181 (), to niakt' frequent and destructive inroads 
into the Madras provinces. These became at last 
so annoying, that the necessity of resorting to 
strong measures for their su])prcssion, coidd no 
longer be denied, and the a])proach of war upon 
a large scale, and against other besides avoAved 
enemies, Avas very generally anticipated through- 
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vMit Jndia. It is true that the Native pcnvers, 
to 'vvhorn roiiioiistraiices M’ere made, afteeted to 
deplore tlie eontimiaiue of the predatory sys- 
tem, and expressed theuiscdves AviHiiio’ to eoope- 
rate Avikh the Hrilisli (ioAenmu'iit in th.e extir- 
pation ot‘ the Ireehooters ; but the readiness Avith 
Avh.ieh tlu'v gave to tliose very Ireebooters a sate 
jiissage tiirough their eon?. tries, and the' perleei 
exennptioii Avliieh they experieneed tia)!n the evils 
of Avhieh t’oe Ca):n])aiiy eompiained, led all rational 
persons to, eonelude, that in sueh ])roi'essions there 
Avas no sineerity. '!'!ie eons(*qiicnee av;:s, that the 
Cb)vernor-(h'neral, Avith the ])romptitude and 
sagacity Avhieh distinguished liini, bege.n early to 
arrange his jdans for a eani])aign ; atid orders Avere 
issued Avhieh placed the troops of each of the 
Ih-esidencies in a condition for innnecliatc service, 
AV'^liilst these preparations Averc as y(>t imper- 
fectly begun, Colonel JMiinro, from av hose pene- 
tration the true state of allairs could not be con- 
cealed, esteemed it ]>ro])er to solicit from ibe 
Su])reme (iovernment employi Aant in the line of 
his oAvn professi<<n. W'itii Ibis vicAV, he addressed 
a letter to the JMarqness of Hastings, in Avliich lie 
gave it as his decided opinion, that the defensive 
system ought at onec to be abandoned. “ Against 
Native armies in general,” says he, “ defensive 
measures are ahvays ineffectual, but more espe- 
eially against l*indarries. The great IMabratta 
armies, though they move rajiidly, must occasion- 
ally halt for their bazaars, supplies, and baggage. 



wliidi affords a cliancc* of cotiiiiig u]) vvitli them : 
but tljcre is Jio eliaiiee of tliis kind in the case of 
Piudarries, avIio move Avithoiit bazaars, and enter 
the c()nntry merely for plunder, Avithont any view' 
of eon(|nest. They can only be put doAvni by 
seizing tlie districts in Avhich they assemble, and 
either kee|)ing them, or jdacing them under a 
Native government, Avhieh can keej) them under 
C('niplete subjection.” Finally, he requested 
that, in the event of a AA'ar, he might be en- 
trusted Avith tlie coirmiiuid t)f the sidisidiary 
forces of llytlerabad and Nag'poor, and of such 
force as might be destined to act between the 
GodaA^ery and Nerbnddah. — 1 am senior to any 
of the oiHccrs noAV employed in that quarter,” 
continued he : “ 1 have seen as much serAnce as 
any officer in the Madras army, having, with the 
exception of Jjord \Vcirmgton's shoi't camj)aign 
in been in every service Avith tlie army 

since June 17B0, A\dien Tlyder Ally invaded the 
Carnatic.” 

The preceding letter Avas Avritten in the month 
of January, 1817, when as yet the occurrence of 
a Avar had not been ])Ositi\'ely ascertained, or, to 
sjjcak more correctly, when it Avas still a matter 
of doubt Avith Avhom the war shoidd be waged. 
It contained sentiments perfectly in accordance 
with those of the Governor-General ; yet the lat- 
ter, though not unacquainted Avith the high cha- 
racter of Colonel Munro, declined to supersede 
officers already in the field. Wlience this deter- 
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niination arose, Avlietlier from a feeling of delicacy 
tovvju'ds the officers in question, or from a mis- 
taken view t)f the civil duties in tlie discliaree 
of Avliicli Colonel Munro was engaged, 1 pos- 
sess no means of determining ; but of the fact 
itself no doubt exists; indeed, it was distinctly 
stated, that even in the event of hostilities, bis 
excellency could bold out little lu)])e that Colo- 
nel Munvo Avould be en)])loyed actively in the 
Held. 

'Pijne ])assed, and every day rendered more and 
more palj)able the exte)it of the cmifederacy wbicli 
bad been formed for tbe overthrow of the liritisb 
power. Not Sciiidiab, and Holkar, and 7\mcer 
Kban only, but tbe Peisbwab bimself became ati 
object of susj)icion ; if not to other functionaries, 
at all events to Mr. Kljdiinstone, Avbose .situa- 
tion as resident gave him ample o])port unities of 
observing, which bis natural acuteness failed not 
to improve. It Avill be recollected, that eai'ly 
in 1817, a ncAV treaty of alliance Avas set on foot 
with His Highness, AAdiich had for its object a 
more convenient mode of providing for the dis- 
charge of engagements already in force. To this, 
as it implied a considerable cession of territory, 
the T’eishwah exhibited so much reluctance, that 
,lunc arrived ere the negotiation produced any re- 
sult ; nor was it till the IJlth day of that month that 
the treaty of Poonah was concluded, and several 
important provinces made formally over to the 
East India Company. These, including a district 
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in tlic soutliern iMaliratta country, in which were 
sitiiatcfl the forts of Darwar and Koongul, a tract 
of land south of the W'erda, and other jdaces, 
were estiiuated to produce" an annual revenue of 
thirty-five lacs of ru})ees, and tliey were gi\ en up 
as a eoiupensation for the maintenance of a sub- 
sidiary foice of three thousand infantry and five 


liiou-aud cavalry. 

In the mean while, however, the dispositions 
vliich !a>rd liastinas had re.solved to make were 
;;i;fduaMv arriving at maturity. Ideuteiiaiit- 
tvc'aer 'd r^ir Th.o’oas Mis]<sp. Commandor-iii-ehief 


at Tvladras, rec('i\ cd orders to assume the guidance 
'loth <'f Jiis own army and of that of the Deccan, 
and to associate V. itli himself, as a member of a 
|)e.litieal eommission. Colonel Sir John Malcolm, to 
^vhom a Brigadiers warrant was issued, A similar 
promotion was, at the same time, conferred upon 
various other officers, iiieludiug Colonels Doveton, 
Floyer, and Pritzler, of the Madras I’rcsidency ; 
whilst to each of them w'as committed either a 
division or a brigade in the army of which Sir 
Thomas iiislop was at the head. Now, the whole 
of these ofiieers, however meritorious in t)thcr 
respects, were junior to Colonel Munro; their 
exj)erience jn Indian warfare was more limited 
than that wlik*!> circumstances had enabled him to 
acejnire ; yet they were all advanced to the rank of 
Brigadiers, and all invested with eominands, whilst 
he was left in the grade of Colonel, to attend to 
civil occupations. Colonel Munro was deeply 
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hurt at this arraiigoinent : it' ever he felt aiuhi- 
tious ior distinction of any kind, it was for that 
which tlie corninand of troops, in the presence of 
an ciieiny, alone atfonls an opportunity of earn- 
ing ; and it Avovnaied Ifiin severelv io discover, 
that noAv, wlien other circa mistances coinhined 
to open a door for iis attaininent, tiic ])li“asure of 
his superiors sliould alone stand in t!u‘ A\ay. 

With matters in tins vague and nnsatisfactory 
condition, consideraide i?n])ortancc was atta.ched 
to an early occu]):!ti ai of tiic new ])rovinccs ceded 
t:> the Coiopany. I'iuir local position gave to 
ihe :i great value in tlsc ('xisting state of afl’airs ; 
wliii. t ill the cAcnt <'<f a rujiture with the IVish- 
wa.li, that value would he increased fourfold; and 
hence' hoth the Sirpieine (loveriv.uent and the 
Cioverninent of Madras were execcdingly desirous 
that no time should be lost in adjusting the trans- 
fer. Colonel JMunro Avas strongly urged to ac- 
cc])t tlic office of ConiTuissioner in this arraiige- 
ineut. It Avas not the kind of oflice Avhich he de- 
sired to fill at a moment Avhen luistilities were 
on the eve of counuencing ; nor did he (‘oneeive 
that the higher powc-rs belnned to him '\ith the 
consideration to Avhich he Avas entith'd, wlieu they 
repeatedly jvressed it upon him ; Imt Colonel 
Munro had nevc'r accustomed himself to indulge 
a private feeling, Avheii the public good scenu'd 
to be at issue: and, after a slight struggle be- 
tAvecn inclination and patriotism, lie accepted it. 
Me accordingly repaired to the 'roombuddra, 
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upon winch a force was already assembled, to the 
command of which Brigadier-General Pritzler 
laid been a])])ointed, and assuming the temporary 
jlirection of it, made ivady to oc*cupy Darwar, 
I'ithei* by persuasion or force. 

T^o great ddficiilty was experienced in the ac- 
comjdislmicnt of this service. ISlajor Newal, 
being ])iishcd forward at the head of a battalion 
of sepoys, arrived in front of the placre several 
days before Colonel Mnnro, who, with the re- 
mainder of the brigade, was hindered from ])ass- 
inir the river by a violent flood ; bnt that iiitelli- 
gent officer contUictcd matters with so much 
address, that he prevailed a])on the garrison, 
thongh in a state of mutiny, to submit. Colo- 
nel Mnnro came \ij) soon after thc'y had evacua- 
ted the place, and took (juiet ])ossession. He 
remained here severid -wc'cks, transacting business, 
or rather striAung to transact it, with the agents 
aj)pointed by the IVislnvah to meet him ; and he 
addressed, during this interval, the following 
characteristic and important letter to His Excel- 
lency the Govern or-Ciencral. 

Darwar, 12th 1817. 

With regard to what more immediately conceras 
myself, though I cannot but regret deeply to feel, for the 
first time, the army in advance shut against me, and that 
your Lordship’s plans do not admit of my being employed 
with the forces in the Deccan, I am sensible that those 
plans ought not to give way to the views of individuals. 

I have accepted the command offered to tnc by the 
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Madras Government, ot tlie troops destined for the oecupa- 
tioii of the Peisliwali's cessions in Darwar and Savanorc. 
Had I been certain that it woidd liave led to lu^thiin^* cls(\ 
I would have declined it ; but I indulge' tlie hope that, in 
the event of hostilities, and o( any \acan(*y occiirrinuj 
among the brigadiers in tlie Deccan, it may possible lead 
to my being employed in that (inarter. AVhen I considta*, 
however, the weakness of tlie Native states, and tlie cha- 
racter of the cliiefs under whose sway they now are, 1 se(‘ 
little chance of war, and none of a protracti'd resistance*, 
'J'hey have not force to turn our armies, and lengthen out 
the contest by a predatory invasion of onr terriloriis. 
TJieir great distance from our frontier, and the magnitude 
of our disposable force, are almost insurmountable obstacles 
to tlie sin cess of sucli an enterprise ; whilst nothing Init 
our following them too regularly, could save them from 
being almost entirely destroyed, 'i'hey may run aliead for 
a few days, but, if followed perseveringl y by numerous 
small detachments ])voperIv supported, tlioy will have no 
time to rest or ])hinder ; they will be exhausted and over- 
taken. I have seen Sir John iMalcolnrs able oliservations on 
this subject ; and I should, if any thing, ratlii r rate their 
military power lowt'r than he docs. It is not tliat thev 
want resources, tliat they have not men and horses, hut 
that tlicre is no one amongst them possessed of* tliosc* su- 
perior talents wliicli are necessary to direct them to ad- 
vantage. 

Tliere is so little system or subordination in Native go- 
vernments, that much more energy is required under them, 
than under tlie more regular governments of Kurope, to 
give full effect to their resources. Scindiah was never for- 
midable, even in tbcheight of his power. The great means 
which he possessed were lost in his feeble hands. The 
exertions of Holkar against liord I^ake were still weakta* 
than those of Scindiah. The power of Scindiah’s, as well as 
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of riolkar’s government, has so nineli declined since that 
period, that it is scsireely cfedibh; tl'.at either Sein<!in!i or 
Meer Khan Would venture to op])o.se hy foie;*, any iueasiire 
f(»r list! su])]jression of tin* Piiidai rii f;-ut it is still ])ossi- 
hle llial lin y niiglit act ollierv/ise ; for there is sonietiines 
a I.mkI of infatnation :d)out Indian chiefs who iiave lost a 
})a,rt of their dominions, which tempts rnem. to lir.!; t!ie 
rest in a coeitest which they know to he hopeless. 

TIu' situation of the liritish ('lovenmtenv. v. itii regard to 
the N:itivc powias, is entirely CiUiirgetl within ttie last 
twenty years. It iormerly brought very rinail armies into 
the licl(l,uith hardly any eavalry ; and the issue of any war 
in wliidi it engage vl was extremely uncertain. It now 
brings armies into the iield superior to those of the enemv, 
not oidy in infantry, but abo in eavalrv, both in ^purdi^y 
and nund.)er. Tlu^ su|UTiority is so great, that llie event 
of any struggle in wliich it may b(‘ engagefl is no long:er 
doubtful. It has only to bring forward its armies, and 
dictate wliat terms it pleases, either witliout war, or after 
a short and fruitless resistance. It may however he 
doubted whether, after the settlement of the Pindarries, it 
ouglit to uvad itself ol its predominant })ower, in order to 
extend the system of subsidiary alliances, by stationing a 
force in ]Jlio})aid or in any other fore ign territca y. AVliile 
tljc military power of IMysore and of the ?.b!!iratta chiefs 
was yet in its vigour, subsidiary alliances were in some de- 
gree necessary {or its safc'ty, but that time is now past ; 
and when, therefore, tlie evils which a subsidiary force en- 
tails upon every country in which it is established are con- 
sidered, it ap]>cars advisable that future seciuity against 
the Pindarries sliould be sought by their reduction, and by 
compelling Scindiah, for his conduct in supporting them, to 
cede the districts restored to lum in ISOj-G, rather tlian by 
stationing a su1)sidiary force in Phopaul. There are many 
weighty objections to th(' employment of a sulxsidiary force. 
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It lias a natural tendency to rt iuk r t!u‘ eminent of i vcry 
country in which it exists, voak aiul op))ressivc' ; (i) ex- 
tinguish all lioiunirable spiiiL are.ono' tiie classes of 

society, and to (loe;i\ule aiul inijiuverivli tlie v. iu*!a |Kon!e. 
The usual remedy of a bad ^overniniau iit huha is a <[uiLt 
revolution in llie jialaee, or a violent ovie hy leljcHion^ or 
foreitvn coii(|uests. Hut the ^nvseiua' of/ a fv jce cuts 

off every chance of remedy, 1)3^ suj »|>oi lie.!* die |>rinee (ju l iie 
throne against every foreign and (hnneslie e' ceiv. li ren- 
ders him indolent, by teacliiiig him to {r\\- [ [.* > ,( ■ 

for his security ; and erue! ams avariciour, by showie.-v inm 
that he has nothing to ibar from the liatred ol‘ his sul/'-.-cis. 
AVlierever the subsidiaiy system is imrodnced, unless the 
reigning ])nnee be a man of great abilities, the eouitti v 
will soon bear tlie marks of it in dec.jyjng vliLi .-e,^ and de- 
creasiiig popubuion. This ha> long ])vcn observed in (he 
dominions of tiie IVisluvah ami tlie Nizam, and is now be- 
ginning to be seen in Mysore. The talents of lh»rnea!g 
while he acteil as Dewan, saved that eoimtry from the usual 
efleets of the system; but the liajah is likely to let them 
have their full operation, lie is indolent and prodigal, 
and has airead}'^, besides the current revenue, dissi|)aLed 
about sixty lacs of ])agodas of the treasure laid u|> by tlie 
late dewan. lie is mean, artful, revengefuL aiu! cruet 
ITc does not take away life, but he iiiHit ts tiie ni(*st. dis- 
graceful and inhuman punisiiments on men oi' evt.-ry rank, 
at a distance from his capital, where he' tiiliiks i-: will rt^- 
maiu unknov.u (o Kuro))cans; and tliough young;, lie is 
already detested by his subjects. 

A subsidiary force would be a most useful cslablishment, 
if it could be directed solely to tlie su])]K>rt of our ascend- 
ency, without luiurishing all the viets of a l)ad goveru- 
nicnt; but this seems to be almost impossible. The only 
w^ay in which this object has ever, in any degree, been at- 
tained, is by the appointment of a Dewan. This measure 
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is, no doubt, liable to numerous objections; but still it is 
the only one by which any amends can be made to the 
people of the country for the miseries brought upon them 
by the subsidiary force, in giving stability to a vicious 
government. The great difficulty is to prevent the prince 
from counteracting tlie Dewan, and tlie resident from 
meddling loo niucli ; but, wlien tliis is avoided, llie De- 
wan may be made a. most useful instrument of govern- 
ment. 

There is, however, another view under which the sub- 
sidiary system should be considered, — ! mean that of its 
inevitable tendency to bring every Native state into w Inch 
it is introduced, sooner or later, under the exclusive do- 
minion of the Ilrilish Government. It has already done 
this completely in the case of the Nabob of the Carnatic. 
It has made some progress in that of the Peisinvah and the 
Nizam ; and the whole of the territory of these jrrinces will, 
unquestionably, suffer the same fate as the Carnatic. The 
observation of Moro Deksbat, in speaking of the late 
treaty to Major I'\)rd, that no Native power could, from 
its hal)its, conduct itself with such strict fidelity as wv 
seemed to demand,” is ]>erfectly just. Tin’s very Peisliwali 
will probably again commit a breach of tlie alliance. Tiie 
Nizam will do the same ^ and the same eonsequence, a far- 
ther reduction of their }>ow^er for our own safet}', must 
again follow, liven if the prince himself wi‘re tlisposed to 
adhere rigidly to the alliance, there will always be some 
amongst his principal officers who will urge him to break 

it. As long as there remains in the country any high- 
minded independence, which seeks to throw off the control 
of strangers, such counsellors will be found. I have a 
better opinion of the natives of India than to think that 
this spirit wdll ever be com))leleIy extinguished; and I can 
therefore have no doubt that the subsidiary system must 
every w^hcre run its full course, and destroy every goverr- 
ment w'hicb it undertakes to protect. 
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In this progress of things, the evil of a weak and oppivs- 
sive govennneiit, supported by a subsidiary alliaiu e, w ill 
at least be removed. Hut even if all India eould ho 
brought under tlie Hritish dominion, it is very question- 
able whether such a eliange, eitlier as il regards tbe nati\t‘s 
or ourselves, ought to be desireil. One eifeet of sueh a 
conquest would be, that the Indian army, having no longer 
any warlike neighbours to conib.at, wouM gradually lose 
its military habits and discipline, and that the native troops 
would have leisure to fei l their own strength, and, for want 
of other enqdoyment, to turn it against their Ibiropean 
masters. Hut even if we conld be seen red agransl everv 
internal convulsion, and could retain the cimntry ((iiielly 
in subjection, I doubt much if tbe condition of the people 
would be better than under tlieir Native ])rin(*es. The 
strength of the Hritish Government enables it to put dow n 
every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, and to give 
to its subjects a degree of protection vvhieli those of no 
Native power enjoy. Its laws and institutions also afford 
them a security from domestic oppression, uiiknow’u in 
tho.se states; but these advanlagts are dearly bought. 
They are ])nrchased by tlu* sacrifice of independence — <jf 
national character — and of whatever renders a people re- 
spectable. The natives of the Hritish provinces ma\\ 
without fear pursue their different occii])ations, as tradt^rs, 
nieerassidars, or husl)and!rRn, aiul enjoy the fruits of their 
labour in tramiuilUty ; but none of them can aspire to any 
thing beyond this mere animal state of thriving in peace — 
none of them can look forw'aru to any sliare in the legis- 
lation, or civil or military government of their country. It 
is from men who either hold, or are eligible to pidilic office, 
that natives take their character : where no such men ex- 
ist, there can be no energy in any other class of the commu- 
nity. The effect of this state of tilings is observable in all 
the British provinces, whose inhabitants are certainly the 
VOI.. I. 2 H 
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most abject race in India. No elevation of character can 
be expected among men wlio, in the military line, cannot 
attain to any rank above that of siibahdar, where they are 
as much below an ensign as an ensign is below the com- 
mander-in-chief, and who, in the civil line, can hope for 
nothing beyond some petty, judicial, or revenue office, in 
which tlu'v may, by corrupt means, make up for their 
slender salary. 

'JMu‘ conse(|iience, therefore, of the conquest of India by 
the IJritisli arms would be, in place of raising, to debase 
the whole |)eo)jle. There is perha]:)s no example of any 
corupiest in which the natives have heeii so completely ex- 
cluded from all share of the governuient of their country 
as in Hritisli India. 

Among all tlie disorders of tlie Native states, the field is 
open for every man to raise himself; and hence among 
them there is a s})irit of emulation, of restless enterprize 
and independenee, far preferable to the st'rvility of our 
Indian subjects. The exislencc of iudc])endcnt Native 
states is also useful in drawing olf the turbulent and dis- 
aficcted among our native ti’oops. Many of tliese men 
belonging to the Madras army, formerly sought service in 
Mysore. 

If the llritisli Government is not favourable to the im- 
provement of tlie Indian character, that of its control 
through a subsidiary force is still less so. 

Its power is now so great, that it has nothing to fear 
from any combination ; and it is perfectly able to take 
satisfaction for any insult, without any extension of the 
subsidiary system being necessary. It will generally be 
found much more convenient to carry on war where it has 
not been introduced. This was the case in both the wars 
with Tippoo Sultan. The conquest was complete, because 
our operations w-ere not perplexed by any subsidiary alli- 
ance with him. The simple and direct mode of conquest 
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from without, is more creditable botli to our armies and 
to our national character, than that of dismemberment 
from within by the aid of a subsitliary force. However 
just the motives may be from which siicli a force acts, yet t!ie 
situation in which it is placed, renders its actin'^ at all tt»o 
like the movements of the Piictorian bands. It acts, it is 
true, only by the orders of its own Ciovi'rmnent, and oidy 
for public objects ; but still it is always reaily in the nei<>,li- 
bourhood of the cajatal, to dictate terms to, or to tIej)ose 
the [trince whom it was stationed there to defend. 

1 cannot conclude this letter without aj)oloi>;izin<>; both 
for its len/rth and for the freedom with which I liave ex- 
pressed myself. Hut it appears to me that our Iiulian 
Empire has now reached that ])oint wlience it becomes a 
subject for the most serious consideration, whether it oiieht 
in future to b»“ extended by means of subsidiary alliance.s. 

Ill the iiioiivi liluo tlic IVi.shwuli, avIiosc dosioiis 
biid all along hetMi lio.stile, but v. bost- anli]>atl,y to 
tbe liritisb iianio received a vitdent increase in 
consetjiience of tbe late treaty, devi.sed number- 
less expedients for the purpose of obtaining revenge 
for bis Avrongs, real or imagin;iry. Immediately 
after tbo close of tbe negotiation, be withdrew 
from tbe city of I’oonab, to which, on a variety 
of ])retcxts, be reftised to return ; but bo was not 
tbe less busy, tlirougb tbe instrumentality of ]ii.s 
ministers, in forwarding the measures Avbich be 
had in view. There was an old engagement on 
the part of tbe Company, to reduce under bis 
subjection ctTtain petty princes, over wlioui he 
claimed to bold a feudal sujieiiority. Among 
these, the cbieftaiuof Soondoor was included ; and 
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the Peisliwah beeaTiie extremely urgent that the 
British (xovermnent would employ against him a 
])art of their foree now in tlie field. For some 
time, Mr. Fljiliinstonc entertained serious doubts 
whether it would be jwudent to eom])ly with this 
recpiest. As Soondoor lay at a considerable dis- 
tance from the line of communication, the division 
detached against it must, in the event of a rup- 
ture, be com])letely isolated ; and Mr. Elphinstone 
could not bring hiiu.sclf to recommend such an 
arrangement, Avhilst the disposition of his High- 
ness remained unec^rtain. But in the month of 
August, Sir John Maleolm having travelled ninety 
miles by ])ost, for the j)urposc (>f obtaining a 
personal interview n ith the suspected potentate, 
brought back a rejiort so favourable, that all Mr. 
Elphinstone’s scruples vanished. Not only Avas 
the reduction of Soondoor recommended as a mea- 
sure well calculated to ])lease the Feislnvah, but 
General Smith’s division, Avbich had hitherto re- 
mained in the vicinity of Poonah, was ordered in 
advance ; and the residency was left, in the 
midst of an armed population, to the protection of 
an inconsiderable detachment of a feAV hundred 
sepoys. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Elphinstone, Colonel 
IMunro recciA'^ed instructions to employ the force 
with which he held Uarvvai', in the reduction of 
Soondoor. Leaving a small garrison to secure 
the former place, he marched on the 13th of 
October, and arriving in the valley on the 27th, 
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Soondoov Avus iiuinediatcly up. Tlicro 

was soinethinji; iiiori' tlum coninioiilv strikiiij^ in 
tlie circumstances wliicli accom]):inicd tins sur- 
render. Tlie cliieftain, Slieo IJao. had enjoyed 
his ))rinci]):dity in uncontrolled ]>ossi' sion for 
upwards of twenty years, holding’ his little court 
in a fonnidahh' stone jortress Avhich connuanded 
the valley ; and he had been repeatedly heard to 
declare, that sooner than suhniit to the tyranny of 
the Peislnvah, he would bury himself in its ruins. 
.(\gainst the strength of the British t'lnpire, how- 
ever, he felt that it M ere madness to contend, and 
after a severe struggle, made u]) his miiul to sub- 
mit. “ lie came out," says an eye-M’itness, “ with 
his little court and retinue, and met the detach- 
ment in the glen which leads into his valley ; and 
on reaching the fort, he delivered up the keys 
M'ith a dignified rcsignati*)n, Avhich affected eveiy 
individual who witnessed the scene. He de- 
clared tiiat no alternative M’as left to him, but 
to throw himself on the protection of the Com- 
pany ; and called aloud to Colonel IMunro, when 
he took his leave, so as to be heard by all his fol- 
loAvers, ‘ "i'hink of my situation, — have some consi- 
deration for us all.’ ’’ The appeal M'^as not made 
in vain. Colonel ISlunro, touched by the humi- 
liation of the unfortunate man, at once acceded 
to eA'ery request Avhich ho advanced ; and left 
him to the full as much overwhelmed Avith gra- 
titude at the generosity of his conqueror, as 
sorrowful on account of the overthroAv of his oavu 
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importance. It is worthy of remark, that when 
the Peishwah’s Government came to be broken up. 
Colonel JMuiiro recommended that tlie Sheo Rao 
should be restored to his ])rincij):ility, and that the 
British Government, well disposed of itself to act 
with generosity, readily acceded to the pro- 
position. 

HaAdng accomplished this seiwitrc, (’olonel 
Munro, in obedience to his instructions, gave up 
the command to Ijieutenant-Coloncl Newall, with 
directions to move the brigade to the point where 
Brigadier-General I*ritzler was appointed to join. 
He himself, in the mean while, took the road to 
Darwar, with the intention of returning as soon 
as possible to the Presidency ; for of military 
employment he now desjiaired ; and the duties of 
Conuiiissioner were not of a nature to detain him 
longer than need be from his family. But on 
reaching the former place on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, intelligence came in, which gave a new turn 
to the whole of j)ublic affairs, and opened out to 
him new and more brilliant prosj)ccts. 'fhe 
attack upon the resident at Poonah left no room 
to doubt that a Mahratta war was begun ; and 
Cohmel JMunro instantly repeated his application 
to be placed in charge of a corps. 

I’his Avas d()ne on the 26th of November, in a 
letter descriptive of the state of the southern 
JMahratta country and of his own vicAvs touching 
the ])artic\dar field iti which his services might 
be made available. “ I hold,” he .says, “ at pre- 
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sent the command of tlic troops in the cx]>ectcd 
cession in this (piartcr; but 1 can iiring’ into the 
field only three or foxir coivi])auies of the ^‘arrisoii 
of J)anvar, to which 1 pro])ose to add a few 
hundred peons, for the purpose of expelling' the 
Malirattas from the slip of country between Dar- 
war anti Soondah. But even this subaltern com- 
mand I deem more iisi'ful at tht' present moment, 
than that of any division south of the Toombud- 
dva.” On the 28th, however, lie wrote again; and 
liis letter contains so many evidences ol the singu- 
lar sagacity and calculations of the w ritei% 

that I ciiniiot deny to tlie readc'r the satisfaction 
of perusing it at length. 

‘‘ The hostik* conduct of the Ik ishwah,” says he, address- 
ing himself to the Governor-General, and my present 
situation in the middle of the southern Mahratlas, where 
I have an opportunity of seeing a good deal of their civil 
and military government, will, I hope, in some degree 
excuse n:y addressing your Lordshij) so stuai again. No 
intelligenee has yet been received here lespeeting the 
determination of Scindiah ; but whether he accede to or 
rejc:(!t the arrangement jiroposed to him, it seems de- 
sirable that the Avhole, or at least the greater part, of the 
Madras troops now in the field, should he brought as 
soon as possible to act against the Peishwah. The local 
situation of the Poonali territories, and the still remain- 
ing influence of the Peishwah, as the nominal head of the 
Mahratta states, make the overllirow of his government 
the most important, pcrliaps, of all the measures that can 
bo adopted for the safety of our own dominions. 

The Maliratta Government, from its foundation, has 
been one of the most destructive that over exist(?d in 
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India. It never relinquished the predatory spirit of its 
founder, Sewajee. That spirit grew with its ]K)wer ; and 
when its empire extended from the Ganges to the Cavery, 
this nation was little better than a horde of iin|)erial tliieves. 
All other Hindoo states took a pride in the improvement 
of the country, and in the construction of pagodas, 
tanks, canals, and other public works. The Mahrattas 
have done nothing of this kind : their work has been 
chieily ilesolation. They diil not seek their revenue in 
the improvement of the country, but in the exactions of the 
established chout from their neighbours, and in jaedatory 
iJiCLirsions to levy more. Tiumgb they have now fortu- 
nately been obliged to relinquish their claims, the wish 
to revive them will never cease b\»t with the extinction 
of their power. A goverinnent so liostile in its principles 
to improvement and tramjuillity ought, if |)ossible, to be 
completely overthrown. It may be a matter of some 
dilliculty to decide what ought to be established in its 
room, aiul whether the chief of the government should be 
taken from among the relations of tlie I’eisliwali or the 
descendants of Sewajee. liefore the establishment of the 
new state, however, it might be expedient to require the 
cession of the soutliern Jagheers, and of the ju'ovinces 
south of the Kistna, to the British Government. 

The provinces between the Werdah and the Kistna 
are not properly Mahratta: though there is a considerable 
mixture of Mahrattas, the Canarcse form the great body 
of the people. The Mahratta jagheerdars and their prin- 
cipal servants arc therefore considered, in some measure, 
as strangers and conquerors. The best of the horse arc 
in genera] Mahrattas, and no doid)t attached to their chiefs ; 
but the infantry in the forts and villages are mostly Cana- 
rcse, and ready to join any power that will pay tlu m. All 
the trading classes are anxious for tlie exymlsion of the 
Mahrattas, because they interrupt their traile by arbitrary 
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oxiiction?, and often ]»luiider them of their whole ])ro])crty. 
The licads of villages, a nuieli more powerful body tlian 
the commereial, are likewise very ^iMierally desirous of 
being relieved from tlie Mahratta dominion. If the 
l*eishwaii do nut submil imeontlltionally, or if the greater 
part of the IVIadras troo])s can be socm broiiglit against 
him, the eoiupiest of his territory will be eftVeted without 
nuieh difTieult)'. Hut in the event of his n()t submitting, 
and of its not being |)rncticab1e lo employ speedily such 
a force against him, the compiest of his southern provinces 
would he much facilitated hv pursuing the course adopted 
by Hyder Ally in this very country, of garrisoning all the 
forts and walled villages witli ju'ons from Mysore and the 
Ceded Districts. Hy this means the regular force is kej)t 
entire for held-serviee, and the civil as well as the military 
])ossessiou of tlie country is obtained. An army ol’ horse, 
which is excluded from the principal towns and villages, 
cannot remain long together; it can receive no regvdar 
supplies; its chiefs having noplace of security, can have 
no treasure, exce])t in their camp, which is soon exhausted ; 
the troo])s arc not paid, hecomc dispirited, and gradually 
disperse; for even the most irregidar and y)re(lal<)ry troops 
cannot bt* ke|R long t(?gether in the field, unless they have 
a home to which they can retire in security with their 
plunder.” 

Tito preceding letter is in every respect worthy 
of tlie high talents and fervent zeal of its writer; 
but the end which he sought to attain by it, 
was, hy the unsolieited favour of I^n'd Hastings, 
already accoinjdislied. So early as the 2()th of 
October, a Brigadier’s comiuission bad been made 
out for Colonel jMunro, and forwarded to the 
Commander-in-chief of the army of the Deccan, 
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witli instructions to transmit it whenever the 
fitting moment sliould appear to the latter to 
have arrived. There could be no doubt as to tlie 
sentiments either of Sir Thomas Hislop or of 
any other officer attached to liis army on such 
an occasion. All earnestly desired to see Colonel 
Munro associated with themselves in the glorious 
operations before them ; and the commission was 
in consequence sent forward on the very day of 
its arrival at head-quarters. 

lly this new arrangement, Avhich Avas not com- 
municated to him till the 29th of November, 
Ciencral Munro found himself invested with a 
somewhat obscurely-worded superiority over the 
movements of the reserve division hitherto com- 
manded by Cicncral Pritzlcr. It was announced 
to him, at the same time, that he should commu- 
nicate directly with Mr. IClphinstone, the ap- 
pointed agent for the Governor-General, in con- 
trolling the o])erations of the war with the l*eish- 
wah, whilst the latter was recommended to avail 
himself of General IMunro’s assistance in the 
adjustment of all matters political as well as 
civil. It may with truth be asserted, that never 
were instructions received with greater satisfac- 
tion, or acted upon with better will. There 
existed between these two distinguished function- 
aries the most unreserved confidence, which no pal 
try jealousy w'as permitted for a moment to in» 
terrupt ; and hence their letters, official as well as 
private, are all composed -vin the spirit which ought 
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alone to actuate men engaged in the common 
cause of advancing tlie welfare of their country. 
But General Mimro’s situation was not, in otlier 
respects, of a very cheering nature, as the follow- 
ing brief account of it will show. 

In the first place, his military instructions were 
so expressed, that though tliey gave to him the 
rank of Brigadier, and ap]>ointcd him to act espe- 
cially with the reserve, it was doiditfnl whether 
they conferred upon him authority to assume the 
personal command of that corps, or authorized 
him merely to direct its generid movements, 
leaving the execution in detail to General Pritz- 
Icr. In the next place, as the reserve was already 
advanced to the Kistna, between which and Darwar 
the communication was both remote and haziu’d- 
ous, all power of joining it, had such a measure 
been clearly defined, was, at least for the pre- 
sent, taken aw'ay. The total amount of force, 
therefore, actually placed at his disposal, amount- 
ed only to five companies of Native infantry, with 
two field-pieces ; whilst of a staflF to assist him 
in the organization of such additional means as 
he already began to count upon, he was entirely 
destitute. Nor did his difficulties end here. 

The Peislnvah iio sooner came to a determina- 
tion of acting with hostility towards the British 
Government, than he issued orders for the re- 
occupation of the districts which he had ceded 
by the treaty of Poonah. He directed his jag- 
heerdar chieftains likewise, supported by Cassee 
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Rao Gokla, wlio was in command of a corps of 
regular infantry and cavalry, to tlircaten from the 
Dooab, between tbc Kistna and the Toombiiddra, 
an invasion of the Hritisb terntorics : and he filled 
with troo]JS every fort, castle, and post which 
appeared ca])able of embarrassing tlie movements 
of an enemy. The consequence was, that General 
Mnnro tmind himself in some measure compelled 
cither to act wholly u])on the defensive, for which 
the numerical weakness of his detachment was 
pecxdiarly ill-adapted, or to commence a series 
of sieges, destitute of all means for conducting 
them. It must be confessed, tluit few men would 
have looked upon such a position as other than 
desperate ; but (Jeneral JMunro’s energies on the 
present, as on other occasions, increased in exact 
])roportion to the increase of his difficulties, and 
he embarked fearlessly in a course of hardihood 
and daring, to which the exploits of earlier times 
in India alone furnislj a ))arallel. 

Instead of making any effort to retard the 
movements of the reserve, or to bring it back 
to some position where he might be able to join, 
he communicated both to IMr. Klphinstone, and 
to General Hislop, his wish, that General Pritz- 
ler should push rapidly towards Poonah ; and he 
instructed that officer himself to lose no time in 
opening a communication with the Pritish resi- 
dent at the Mahratta capital. This done, he sug- 
gested that one or more light brigades ought to 
be formed out of the entire force, infantry, ca- 
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valry, and artillciy, with which Cicneral Pritz- 
ler might assist in following the Pcishwah to any 
point on w'hich he might retire, whilst the re- 
mainder, noth a few heavy guns, should he sent 
hack to him, for the ])ur]K)se of being einjdoyed 
in the siege of the forts, with which the southern 
JMahratta country was studded. In the iuean- 
while, however, he determijied not to trust to 
contingencies, in)on the certain occurrence of 
which it was im])ossible to count, but with his 
five com])anics of sepoys to cross the 'J'oomhud- 
dra, and open tlie cam])aign in the enemy’s coun- 
try. Tliis was at once a generous and a bold 
plan — generous as far as the feelings of others 
Avere afl'ected, and hold as it relbrrcd to liis own 
situation. Yet the reasoning upo)i it rested Avas as 
sound in theory, as the prom])titude Avith Avliich 
he carried it into execution AA^as laudable. 

General Munro knew perfectly avcII, that a 
force so inade(|uate as his could offer )io resist- 
ance whatever to a numerous army prepared to 
pass the frontier of the Madras territory at a 
variety of points. The division whicli advanced 
directly against himself, he might perhaps re- 
pulse ; but in the mean Avhile other corps would 
make good their entrance, and the Company’s 
possessions must suffer insult, Avhich it Avould be 
impossible for him either to Avard off or revenge. 
On the other hand, he justly calculated, that 
were he to carry the Avar into the enemy’s coun- 
try, they would naturally think first of resisting 
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tlie aggression ; atvcl licncc, should no other bene- 
fit arise out of the moveincnt, it would at all 
events serve the piiqinse of securing the British 
subjects against the evils of a contest at their own 
doors. But his calcidations were too profound 
and too justly formed, not tt) extend beyond this. 
He conceived, tliat by alarming the feudatory 
chiefs for the safety of their own possessions, he 
W'oidd shake their fealty to their superior ; whilst 
a few successes in the outset woidd in all ])roba- 
bility deprive them of the power, if not of the 
inclination, to do serious mischief during the re- 
mainder of the struggle. Jt was well, under such 
circumstances, that the strong fortix'ss of Soon- 
do<ir chanced not to be iji possession of the 
Beishw^ah’s troops. General IMunro had, it ap- 
peared, seen enougli, eveti at the moment wlien 
Shco Ilao was displaced, to make him hesitate 
as to the j)ropriety of committing that strong- 
hold to a IMahratta governor ; and the event 
proved, that in distrusti)ig the fitlelity of the 
ally in whose favmur he then acted, a fresh in- 
stance was given of that singidar insight into 
human character which so ])ecidiaiiy belonged to 
him. 

Having made up his mind to pursue this plan 
<)f operations. General Munro lost no time in ap- 
plying to the Madras Gt)vernmcnt for such an 
increase of force as woidd at once give additional 
security to the frontier, and aid him in following 
up his proposed invasion. The application was 
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secoiitled botli by INIr. Klpbinstoiie and tlie Com- 
mander of tlie army of tlic Dcct^jin, to both of 
whom he communicated it; but though repeated 
again aud again, on each occasion in terms more 
urgent than before, it met with no favourable at- 
tention. This was exceedingly mortifying, and 
to a person ])ossessed of less enei’gy of character, 
might have proved utterly destructive of all hope; 
but in (Tcneral JMunro it excited only an addi- 
tional determination to trust all to his owm con- 
duct and g()od fortune, lie resolved, at every 
hazard, to keep the war out of the Company’s 
])ossessions ; and seeing that regular troops were 
not to |)e had, he adopted the following singular 
expedient for recruiting his little anny. 

The extraordinary talent which (ieneral Miinro 
possessed of acquiring the confidence and good- 
will of the ])eo])le over wliom lie ])resided, has 
been noticed on more than one occasion during 
the course of this memoir. Hitherto he had 
been called upon to make use of that feeling only 
in j)reserving order in provinces subject to the 
British rule; he now prejjared to avail himself 
of it for the subjugation of a district eveiy where 
overrun by the Peislnvah’s troops. He deter- 
mined to arm the inhabitants of the newly ceded 
provinces, and to employ them, under revenue 
amildars of his OAvn selection, against their legiti- 
mate sovereign, and he set about this singular ope- 
ration wdth so much prudence and judgment, that 
it was attended with perfect success. 
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Tlie following letter to the Adjutant-Cioneral 
of the anny of the Dece^in, which bears date 
December L^th, will snUiciently explain how the 
system o])erated, whilst it will convey to the 
reader a hnowledse of the resoiu’ces Avith Avhich 
Brigadier-Cieneral JMiinro openo'd his campaign. 
It is only necessary to ]m'mise, that the battcT- 
ing-train, of Avhich the Avriter speaks, consisted 
of two iron eighteen-poiinders, tAvo iron and 
tAvo brass tAA’^elves, Avith tAVO mortars, Avhich he 
Avas permitted to boiTow from the garrison at 
Bellary. 

TO TMK ADJlITANlMiKNEUAL OF THK AKlWV 
OF TllF. ni'UJCAN. 


SIR, 

I riAO the honour to address you on the 22d 
instant, from Koongul. The foret; by uliich 1 was then 
accompanied, consisted of two flank and three battalion 
companies from the {rarrison of Darwar. Tlie battalion 
companies proceeded next morning to meet the battering- 
train from Bellary, and I niarehed at tlic same time with 
tlic flank companies, with one of tlie battalion guns, and a 
five and a half inch mortar, under the command of Major 
Newall, for Nawelgoond, in order to relieve that place, in 
which I had a garrison of peons hard pressed by Cassec llao 
Gokla. On apjiroaching within two miles of Nawelgoond, 
some small parties of horse were seen ; and advancing 
about a mile farther, the main body war. discovered 
moving slowly along the side of a rising ground, at the 
distance of about a thousand yards. Its strength appeared 
to be about seven hundred ; and as it seemed to have an 
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intention of coming round ii])on our bang;ige, two shells 
were tlirovvn, by winch tw(i liorsemcn were kilh'd. The 
whole body upon this moved off, nttiMidcd by about two 
hundred foot, wliicli Cassee Rao hail [n ought with him, and 
the garrison of Lallghin rv, amounting to about one him* 
dred men, and was soon out ofsiglit. 

AVhen tlic Peisliwalt commenced Imstilities, it became 
evident that the local sil nation of this province, and 
Gokla’s extensive jagheers in it, would give great facility 
to the 1 ‘neiny in making incursions into the ( ’oin|»:uiy’s ter- 
ritory. ^die most hkely way of prcvei'ting it was to find 
the enemy (‘niployinent in the defV nee of his own ]K)sses- 
sions ; but .'is there was no disposable regular foree pre- 
sent, 1 determined at once to avail mvsclf of the aid of the 
inliabitants in ai^complishing this object. As much pj-o- 
gress in this plan has alrcaiiy been maile as was possible 
with the means within my reach. 

I appointed military amildars to most of the (Iistn<g.s in 
the enemy's possessions on this side of the Malpiirba, 
w’ith <»rders to raise jieons, and get ]M)ssession of as mncli 
of their resjiective districts as was p'raeliea!)^'. Among 
these men, Ram Kao, a native of ]Mys«)re, was appointed 
to Nawdgoond ; he got possession of above half the district 
in a very short time, and on the 19th instant he advanced 
from a village about two miles from Nawelgooiid, with 
five hundred peons, to attack Govind Rao Gokla, wlio was 
at that ])lace with a body of si'vcn biuidred horse. About 
six liundred of this body were ])ic<|ueted in the streets, and 
the o])en s|)ace between thepettab and fort. The rest were 
mounted and w’^atching Ram ICao, wlio advanced at noon 
so rapidly that lie entered the pettah before the body" there 
could mount and get out of it. The panic was so great 
that they galloped off in every direction, without attempt- 
ing to make any resistance. .Nineteen horses w^ere taken, 
above twenty were left dead. A considerable number of 
voi . I. . 2 I 



tliu eiuMiiy were killed. Govinil llao, who commanded, 
escaped with difliculty ; and of two sirdars under him, one 
was killed, and the other wounded and taken. 

Cassee Iloa Gokla, who was then at lladaml, on hearing 
of the defeat of his son, marched to join him with five 
liundred and fifty horse, and two hundred foot ; and after 
collecting the fugitives, he arrived at Nawelgoond on the 
2:2d, llam Jiao having retired into the old fort : he oc- 
cupied the pettah before daylight on the 23d, and was 
pressing the fort very hard, wdien the approach of Major 
Newalfs detachment saved the garrison, as its ammunition 
was nearly exj)ended. The enemy left nine or ten dead in 
the streets, and tin y were so much dispirited by their loss 
in the two attacks, that they abandoned Lallghurry, 
the ghun y that protects Nawelgoond, and carried ofl* tiie 
garrison. 

I have given these details, because, without them, I 
could not have done justice to llam llao, whose conduct 
is entitled to the highest praise. 

Havinj^ tluis succeeded in raising’ the blockade 
of Nawelgoond, General Munro turned his undi- 
vided attention to tlie safe convey^ance of tlie 
train tlirougli the heart of tlie enemy’s country. 
For this purpose, Major Newall, who, with tlie 
ilrigadier, fell back upon Darwar as soon as the 
operations detailed above were completed, was 
sent out at the head of a detachment of three com- 
panies, and meeting the convoy at Colaspoor, on 
the 3d of January, brought it in unmolested to 
hcad-cpiartcrs. There accompanied the guns six 
fresh companies in addition to Major Newall’s 
escort, namely, two of the 12th Native infantry, 
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and four of pioneers ; and there came in soon 
aftcru'ards, three troops of Native cavalry, un- 
der the coiunvand of Captain Gorton. Tlie lat- 
ter were furnished by INIajor-CJeneral Lang, who 
eoinmanded in tlie Ceded Districts, at his own 
res])onsil)ility ; and they proved of essential ser- 
A ice in future ojierations, hy checking the vexa- 
tious approaches of Cassee Kao Gokla’s clouds 
of horse. 

As soon as these inconsiderable reinforcements 
reached him, Gen. JNIunro, conceiving that he was 
sufliciently strong to act on the odensh e, made 
ready to ojien the campaign in real earnest. This 
he did hy investing (Tiiddak on the 5th of .Janu- 
ary ; and on the 6th, after a few shells had been 
tlirown and a battery erected, the place surrender- 
ed. lie moA'ed next upon Dummul. Avhich, after 
sustaining a four liours’ fire from tAVo flatteries, 
capitulated on the 8th ; the garrison, of four hun- 
dred and fifty men, engaging not to servx' again 
during the war. From Dummul he marched upon 
Iloohlee, Avhcrc he arrived on the l.^th, luiA’ing 
received hy the Avay a very acceptable accession 
to his force in tAvo liundred Mysore regular in- 
fantiy. Iloohlee opened its gates Avithout resist- 
ance, tliough gari’isoned hy three hundred men, 
on condition that private property shoidd be re- 
spected; and on the following day, Miserieko- 
tah Avas admitted to the same terms. All these 
places General Munro immediately occupied by 
corps of peons, by Avhich means his little army 
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of regulars was kq)t cutiro, and fit for ulterior 
operations. He tlu'D returned to Darwar, tlireat- 
ened at every stej), as lie liad been during Ins 
adA'^ance, by Cassee Jiao Cokla’s cavalry ; but as 
they neitber risked a serious attack, nor waited 
to receive one, be arrived tbcrc on the Kith, 
without the loss of a man. 

In the mean while, a A'ariety of lesser oyierations 
Avere conducted with extraordinary success by the 
irregulars, whom it Avas not esteemed necessary 
to attach immediately to head-((uarters. These, 
under their junildars, not only drove the eueiny 
from the oyien country, but succeeded in expel- 
liim them from several forts and ma.nv Availed 

O •! 

Adllages, Avhilst the inhabitants generally, gained 
over by the judicious proclamations circulated, 
esjMHiscd with avidity the cause of the llritisli 
army. It had occurred to General Munro, that 
were the cnltiA ators once assured of adecpiate yiro- 
tection against tlie vengeance of 1 heir chiefs, they 
Avould gladly hold hack as much of the revenue 
as had not yet bc'cn collected ; and he caused it 
to be every Avliere announced, that the Jlritish 
GoAXTinnent Avould treat as enemies all those aa’Iio 
paid any farther tribute either to Gokla or the 
PeisliAvah. The people were not sIoav in paying 
obedience to an edict in itself so acccjitable. 
They not only refused to satisfy the demands of 
their old masters, but acted cAU'iy where in aid of 
the General’s irregulars ; and the consequence Avas, 
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that before the 18th of Jamiary he was in pos- 
session of tile whole of the iVJahratta territory 
soutli of the jVlaljnirba, with tlie exception of 
tlie two small forts of lloola and llangull, of 
several villages situated to the north of that river, 
and of a narrow' district lying’ on the north-east 
of Jiillcal. 

It has bet'll stated that (Icneral JMiinro, on the 
fall of Miscriekotah, returned to Darvvar. lie 
liiinself remaiiu'd licreiip to the 4th of February, 
organizing his force, and putting the conquered 
]m)vinees in order: but his troojis were in the 
interval actively employed, ])artly in escorting 
treasure, ])artly in o])posing the Ibndarrics. It 
will be recollected that a band of these marauders, 
])assing the Hank of the British troo])s beyond 
tlio Nerbuddah, and aseending the Berar (ihauts 
in the month of December, took their course 
soutlnvard. Amid the conijilicatcd movements 
which the flight of the Peishwah occasioned, they 
w^ere little heeded till they entered the Com- 
jiany’s territories, separated into lesser bodies, and 
sjiread havoc and dismay in all directions. One 
of these marauding companies, which re-crossed 
the Toombuddra on the 18th of January, marched 
north, and arrived on the 20th betw'^ecn Darwar 
and Ilullyhall, w^hither General Munro instantly 
dispatched his cavalry to intercept them. It was 
led by Captain Gorton, who managed matters so 
well, that he came by surprise upon the enemy‘s 
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bivouac before sunrise on the 21st, and they were 
driven with some loss and great confusion beyond 
the line of tlie frontier. 

lJut it was not in ])roviding means for the 
re-organization of his little army alone, that 
General Munro occupied himself during this 
])eriod. He renewed his application for ad- 
ditional troops, both to the authorities at Madras, 
and to the Sin)reme Government ; and he en- 
joyed at last the satisfaction to learn, that the 
latter had issued peremptory orders that the 
application should he attended to. On the 7th of 
January an official announcement reached him, 
that, by the especial command of the Governor- 
General, His Majesty’s 22nd dragoons, with a 
battalion of Native infantiy, then in the Ceded 
Districts, Avere placed at ids disposal. Unfortu- 
nately*, however, the alarm of a I’indari-y inva- 
sion interfered to hinder the accomplishment of 
this promise, and he was in conseijuence com- 
pelled to trust still longer to his OAvn energies. 
Nor Avas this all. Though the Madras (Govern- 
ment could not s])are the troops Avhich an autho- 
rity superior to its oaahi had allotted to General 
Munro’s use, it conceived itself authorized to de- 
mand from him the party of NatiA o cavalry noAv 
in his camp, as if a corps already weak beyond 
example could be AA^eakened still farther, yet 
continue effective. General Munro, with great 
propriety, paid no attention to the requisition, 
but kept Captain Gorton’s squadron till it was 
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relieved, many Aveeks after, by European dra- 
goons. 

On the 5th of Fc'liruary General Miinro ojice 
more took tlie field, at the head of tu'clvc eom- 
panies of infantry, four of them being Mysoreans, 
three troops of liorse, four eompanies of pioneers, 
four long guns, as many field-pieecs, and one 
howitzer, lie direeted liis marcli upon IJadau- 
meo, a fortress situated on the Mal])urba, by a 
route so intricate, iliat the pioneers Mere continu- 
ally employed in o])cning a path for the column, 
M'hilst both were exposed to rt'peated annoy- 
ance from the enemy’s cavalry, M'hich in great 
numbers hovered round them. On the 9th lie 
reaehed llelloor, the garrison, consisting of four 
hundred horse and three hundred foot, escaping 
over the hills as he approached, and leaving him 
to take unmolested po.sst'ssion of a place not de- 
void of importance. Here lu' halted till the 
12th, pre|)aring his feeble means, as he best could, 
for the siege; and then ])ushed foiavard in high 
spirits and excellent order toM’^ards liadaumee. 

After carrying by assaiilt a fortified pagoda, 
Avhich commanded the line of his march, ('general 
jMunro arrived in presence of the jilace to be 
attacked, and immediately took up the best [)osi- 
tion which his scanty numbers Mould ])ermit. 
This M as directly in front of the lower range of 
works, for Badaumee consists of a immber of 
entrenched heights, having a M^allcd toMm at the 
foot of them; and before any attempt could be 
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made tlic former, it was necessary to obtain 

])ossession of tlie latter. No time was lost in 
tlirowin^ np and arming’ batteries, Avbicb played 
iH)on the wall without intermission, till a brcaclj 
being- clfeeted on the 17th, which ap])earcd to 
be practii;ab]e, j)reparations were made to storm. 
The place was carried with little loss, notwith- 
standing a gallant di-fence oiiered by the garrison 
in the streets, and the assailants pres.sed on wdth 
so imieh vigour to escalade the fort, that its com- 
mandant hung out a signal of surrender. The 
gan-ison, marching out with their arms and pri- 
vate baggage, w'cre ])ermitted to de])art with a 
safe conduct ; and by ten o’clock at night of the 
18th, lladaumec was in full possession of the 
llritish Ibrce. 

A^’ith the single exce])tion of Dainvar, there was 
no fortified tonm south of the Kistna to be com- 
])ared, in point of imjMirtance, wdth Jladaumee ; 
and even Darw'ar >vas so far inferior to its rival, 
that its works were both less regidar and less 
extensive. As a necessary eonse<pience, the fall 
of such a ])laee ju’oduced a strong sensation 
wdierever intelligence of the event arrived ; and as 
GeJicral Munro had been joined during the siege 
by the long-ex]iectcd reinforcements, an opinion 
speedily obtained throughout the South of the 
Mahi atta country, that to offer resistance to his 
arms Avas absolutely useless, llaggrecotab, a fort 
of some strength upon the Gutpurba, scarcely 
waited to be summoned ere it opened its gates ; 
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whilst Hangul submitted to a single company 
of sepoys, detached under I/ieutenant Stott to 
straiten its garrison. In a Avord, the whole of 
the territory on the south of the (Tiitpurba was 
subdued ; and nothing remained, for him to 
ellect, except the consolidation and political 
arrangement of his concjucsts. 

Partly Avith a Anew to effect this end, partly 
that he might repair, as far as possible, the injury 
done to his eaiiuou during the late siege, (General 
Munro halted at llaggrecotah from the 2Jind to 
tlu' ydth. This Avas not hoAA'eAer, at least to him, 
a period of I'est or relaxation. On tlic contrary, 
but a faint idea Avill be entertained of the extent of 
business Avith Avhich he AAais oppressed, if the mere 
detail of his oAvn military moAn'ments be consider- 
ed ; indeed it may Avith truth be asserted that these, 
rapid and sometimes hazardous as they Avere, oc- 
cupied much less of his attention than the many 
other aiTangemeuts to Avhich he Avas a })arty; for, 
during the entire course of his Avarlike oj)erations, 
he Avas com])elled to administer all the ciA’il and re- 
Axmue details of the different proA'inces which he 
oA orran. He kept up at the same time a constant 
corres])ondence Avith Mr. El])hinstonc, Sir Thomas 
Hislop, Sir John Malcolm, and others, by Avhom 
he Avas regularly considted as to the general plan 
of the Avar ; and this Avas the more embarrassing, 
that on their ])arts the correspondence was in 
cipher, to Avhich, though he repeatedly applied for 
it, the Madras Government neglected to supply 
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a key. It is impossible, in a work like tlie present, 
to insert even a few of the many admirable let- 
ters written by him at this period ; but I have 
introduced into the A])])cndix one official com- 
munication addressed to Mr. Kl])binstonc, wbicb 
will serve as a sjiccimcn of the rest, and suffice to 
})rovo the truth of the remark just hazarded, as to 
the multiplicity of affairs which he was called 
upon to transact. 

On the 2()th of February, (iencral JMunro 
a^’ain ])ressed forward, dirtx'ting his steps uj) tlie 
rigid, bank of the Clutpurba, with a view, first, of 
completing his conquests .south of that river, and 
then carrying his arms into the districts on the 
nortli. The breaking down of some of his ginis 
delayed him, so that he did not reach (iohauk till 
the 7th of ISIarch, but here he crossed the stream, 
and, re-crossing at Ghorgurry, cncam})cd be- 
fore Paudshapoor, which immediately submitted. 
One fortress oidy, that of IJalgam, now remained 
in the occupation ()f the 3*cishwah’s troo])S : it was 
a place of greater strength than any Avhich he had 
yet attacked, and was held by a garrison of not 
less than one thousand six hundred men ; it is 
not therefore wonderful that, with his scanty 
means, he should have experienced some doubt 
as to the prudence of attempting it. lJut his 
hesitation, if such it deserve to be called, exerted 
no farther influence over him than to produce a 
powerful appeal for farther means ; and when he 
found that the exigency of the service woidd 
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permit no attention to be })aid to it, he shrank 
not from tlie resjxMisibility of employing those 
already within his reaeh. He arrived before the 
place on the UOth ; and such were the skill and 
energy with which the siege was pushed, that on 
the loth of April a capitidation was signed, liy 
this the enemy pledged themselves to evacuate 
the fortress by the evening of the 14th at the 
latest; and on the 12th General INlunro Avas in 
possession of one of the most formidable forti- 
fications in this quarter of India, the enceinte 
of Avhich, covered by a broad and tleep ditch, 
measures about a mile and five furlongs. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that General 
IMunro's official despatch, giving an account of 
this operation, speaks w'annly in jiraise of the 
zeal and intelligence of both officers and men 
who served under him. Perha])S no man in com- 
mand ever did greater justice to his inferiors, or 
took less credit to himself ; and hence, Avhilst we 
find Lieut.-Colonel Newall, Incuts. Lewis and 
Dickenson, A^' alkcr and ISlackay, mentioned in 
the terms which their gallantry and devotion 
deserved, not one syllable of self-commendation 
is to be discovered in the document. This, how- 
ever, was only one out of many noble traits in the 
character of Sir Thomas IVlunro. Whether wealth 
or fame were the prize to be gained, there never 
lived a human being more perfectly free from self- 
ishness ; indeed, it appeared as if, on all occasions, 
he was more anxious that others shoidd reap 
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their merited rewards, than that common justice 
should he done to his own pre-eminent exer- 
tions.*' 

The loss sustained by the British anny during 
this siege amonnted to no more than twenty- 
three men killed and Avoundcd ; that of the 
enemy was admitted by themselves to exceed 
seventy. The result of the o])eration placed at 
tlie dis])osal of the conqueror a strong and com- 
manding fortress, thirty-six pieces of ordnance of 
large calibre, sixty smaller guns and wall-])ieces, 
besides com[)lete stores of cAX'ry description. No 
aciiuisition could have fallen into (k'lieral IVIiif)- 
ro’s hands of which the value was more likely 
to be acknowlcdgt'd ; for his eighteen-pounders 
were so run at the touddiole, through repeated 
use, that three fingers might have Ihh'ii easily 
introduced. 

General IMunro rested his over-Avroiight divi- 
sion at Balgam till the 17th, employing him- 
self all the while in the ct)nsolidation of his 
conquests ; after which, being ap])rised of the 
march of General Pritzlcr with the main body of 
the reserve, for the j)urpose of Joining and acting 
henceforth under his orders, he ])ut his little 
column in motion to nieet it. He retraced his 
steps towards the Gutpurba, which for the 

* (leneral Munro was so deficicuL in gunners, and indeed 
in Euro])eans generally during this siege, that lie was obliged 
to employ the troopers of the 2i2nd dragoons, both as artillery- 
men and grenadiers. He speaks of their services in these 
eiiDacities as being inosi meritorious. 
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third time he crossed on tlie 18th; and on tl\c 
followinj^ day the nnich-wislied-for junction was 
effected at a place called Niin’t'cr Manowlie. 
Now then at lenjjfth tlie subject of this memoir 
saw himself at the head of a somewhat respectable 
force ; and he wlu) had effected so miu;h with 
means apparently inadeejuate to any thino-, was 
not slow in enterinij,', with his enlarjf'ed resonrc<*s, 
n]K)n o])erations of still j^reater im])ortance. 

The fall of lialifam having’ completed the con- 
cpiest of the I’eishwali's dominions south of 
the Kistna, (ieneral Munro delermineil to .e,rant 
him no cessation ; but to push iorward as far as 
the Beemah, between which and the (iut])urba 
Cassce Bao’s select inliuitry :m(l guns -were kiio'wn 
to be encamped. No needless wavering occurred 
in the execution of this j)roject ; for the division, 
marching on the i2(ith, comj>elled the etjemy to 
fall back Avitli procM])itati»)n, aiul aiTived on tlie 
9th of May, in front oi‘ his ])ositio]i, under the 
guns of Shala])oor. General Munro. in spite of 
a heavy fire from the works, closely and accu- 
rately reconnoitred it. A nati\e officer Avas then 
sent forward with proposals for the sunvnder of 
the place ; but the Arab governor, rcgardk'ss of 
the sanctity of his flag, murderc'd him at the foot 
of the rampart. Nothing therefore remained but 
to commence the siege with as little delay as pos- 
sible ; and to this end, tlie energies of every man 
and officer in the British camp were henceforth 
zealously directed. 

“ The fort of Shalapoor,” says Colonel Blacker, 
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“ is an oblong of considerable area, with a wall 
and faHSHC-hntyc of substantial masonry, flanked 
by substantial round-towers. A broad and deej) 
wet ditch surrounds the place, and the north and 
east sides arc covered by an extensive pettah, sur- 
rounded by a good wall, and divided in the same 
manner into two parts, of which one is imme- 
diately contiguous to the fort. J’o the south- 
ward, communicating with the ditch, is a tank, 
surrounded on three sides by a mound, which in 
its extent formed a respectable breastAvork to the 
enemy’s position under the Avails. Their force, 
thus strongly posted, amounted to eight hundred 
and fifty horse, Aa^c thousand five hundred and fifty 
foot,* including one thousand tA\'o hundred Arabs, 
and fourteen guns ; independent of the garrison, 
estimated at one thousand. JMajor de Pinto, a 
country-born descendant of Kuro])eans, command- 
ed the regular infantry, and the Native chief, 

* Coloiipl lihu-kcr, though usually remarkable for his aceu- 
idcy, has greatly underrated the amount of the enemy’s force. 
By oflicial returns obtained after the siege, it proved to be — 


Of Arabs 

. 

2000 

Mohillahs 

. 

1500 

Sindees 

. 

1000 

Gosaens . 

. 

700 

Major Pinto's infantry 

. 

1000 

Hindostani and Deccan ditto . 

4000 


Total 

10,200 


Cavalry 

1,500 


Grand total . 

11,700 
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named Gunpnt Rao Pliaiisce, Avas tlie licrcditary 
commandant of the Peisliwah’s artillery.” 

From the description which has been ^iven of 
the ground oi'cnpieil by the enemy’s lield-forec, 
it will be seen that nothing effective could be at- 
tem])ted against the fort, whilst the covering 
army continued unhroken ; and that to hazard an 
attack uj)on it, Avithout first of all gaining pos- 
session of tlie Avorks on Avhich it leaned, Avould 
haA C been to Avaste the IIa'cs of his OAvn soldiers 
for no ])urposc. (General Munro accordingly di- 
rected his attention chieflv to the reduction of 
the })ettah ; and luiving ascertained that tlie Avails 
were not so lofty, nor the ditch so deep as to ren- 
der an escalade impracticable, he resolved to make 
trial of that species of assault. AVith this vieAV, 
he distributed his little corps into three columns, 
tAVO of Avhich, led on by liieutenant-Colonel 
NcAv^all and JNIajor (iiles respectively, Avere told 
off for the escalade; AAdiilst the third, under 
(general Fi’itzler, AA'as appointed to act as a 
reserve, and to Avateh the movements of (iun- 
put Rao Phansee’s army. They mustered, each 
of the escalading parties, Iavo companies of 
Kuropean flanktTs, tAvo ditto Native rifles, one 
weak battalion Native infantry, and one conniany 
of jAioncers ; Avhilst the rcscrA^c Avas made up of 
tA\m troops of His JMajesty’s 22nd dragoons, Avith 
their gallojiers, two companies of FiUropean and 
four of Native infan tr)% four six-pounder guns, 
and two howitzers. 
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Tlicse arrano’cnicnts beiuj*' made over-night, at 
an early hour on the 10th, the attacking columns 
moved forward, so as to reach the hottom of the 
wall just as the dawn was hreakiug. The ladders 
were immediately ])lanted, and a brisk fire of 
artillery opening at the same time upon the de- 
fenees, at a distance of thre(' or four hundred 
yards, the troops gained the ])ara])('t at a rush : 
they leaped down into the streets, and di'iving 
the defendants before them with great im})etu- 
osity, soon made tliemselves masters of the ])et- 
tah. l?ut the enemy’s army, alarmed by the 
firing, began to make a. movement, and in a few 
moments the re*serve found itself ex^xvsod to a 
heavy cannonade' frenn sc'vern guns, ])nshed for- 
ward under ce)ve'r e)f a stremg hoely e>f infan- 
try te) enfilaele them. The artillery e)f the re- 
serve was ne)t slow in replying to tliis salute ; 
anel a warm c'annemeide ensueel em both sides, till a 
she)t from one of the six-penmelei’S sti'iking a tum- 
bril in the enemy’s line, it explodeel, anel causexl 
a ge)oel eleal of (‘onfusie^n. (leneral Munrei in- 
stantly saw his aelvantage, anel Avith the greatest 
promptitude te)e>k aelvantage of it. '^fhe iTserve, 
reinforceel by such troe)])s frenn the pettede as 
ceudd by this time he' sjwireel, Avas orelereel te> ael- 
A'^ance, Cedonel .Dalrym])le, e)f the artillery, leael- 
ing, whilst the Cleneral himself, Avaving his hat 
in his hanel, ne)hly set the example. It was an 
irresistible charge. The enemy, panic-struck, gave 
way, after a feeble resistance, and ahandeming 
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their guns, in the Inmy of the took 

shelter williiii their line's. 

From tliis moment it av;is almnilantly evident, 
that the spirit of the Pe ishAvah's followers Avas 
broken. A few abortive attempts avc'IV iiuleed 
made, in the eourse of tltc day, to reeovt'r the 
])ettah ; but tliex' the atleniion of the 

iSTahratta lee.dtTs v. . s (. ree-ed entirely to seeiii'c 
a retreat. i.e .. ok reals ]»arties (;f fh'ly 

and a huiidive; ntv’u . ; •' ve o’eserved stealing 

from the eamn, w iie • . :hv?ne or aiioilier, at a 

conjdeof mi es'id ; :,. .d toAvaras four o'clock 

r. Ai., the Avho'iv' ara' . . ii '; Li;e exce])tion of the 
artillery, avIucIi neua- [.. ee encumbered without 
assisting the n;e,v eei.. >. .;s in rapid march to 
the Avestward. 

Genci'al Muiir,. .'.a'V -’i a gf.ince in Avliat preiii- 
cament aifairs sl<;>>'|. 'l':*e ciiemy had got the 

start of him too ihr lo t'e .''onovred with ellect by 
infantry : laf tire ce\.d. , - . isting of the 22ud 

dragoons, two hii!:r;r> iii.__,u!ar liorse, under 
Captain jMunr<>, oi tiie Vdi ^^:iu\ e cavalry, and 
alike number of ih ' Nire ofs j-orse, Avliicli had 
just arrived under Doolali Khan, were ])!aced 
under Cieneral PiFi; . r’s orders, and sent in pur- 
suit. No body oi’ men etmld do their duty more 
ottcctually. General Prit/.ler overtoi>k the re- 
treating column abonl *;(‘\’'eu miles from Shala- 
poor, charged, broke, and utterly dis])ersed it, 
killing npA\’’ards of ei;; ‘d hundred upon the spot, 
and scattering the remainder oA er tlu* face of the 

voi,. I. 2 k 
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countr}\ The closing in of night, indeed, alone 
saved any of the fugitives ; but the army upon 
which the Peishw^ah mainly depended, was so 
thoroughly disorganized, so completely broken in 
spirit, and denuded of arms, equipments, and 
baggage, as to be, in a military point of view, 
utterl y annilnlaled . 

These preliminary operations being bap])ily 
concluded. General Munro next a])])lied himself 
to the task of reducing the fort, against wbieli bis 
batteries opened on the 11th, and continued to 
play till the 14th. A practicable breath w'as tlms 
effected ; but the killedar, disheartened by Avit- 
nessing the defeat of the covering army, antici- 
pated the threatened assault, by proposing to 
capitulate. His olier Avas not rejected ; and the 
gan'isou being permitted to march out Avith arms 
and private baggage, Shalapoor Avas taken quiet 
possession of by the conquerors. There Averc 
found in the place, besides Avail -])ieccs, and abun- 
dance of military stores and ammunition, tl'irty- 
.sev’^en guns of different calibres ; whilst the total 
loss sustained duritig the progress of a service so 
arduou.s, amounted to no more than one hundred 
and tAvo men and officers killed and AA'oundcd. But 
the importance of this capture, and of the victory 
which preceded it, is not to be estimated by the 
number of people slain, or the amount of material 
captured. There cannot be a doubt that intelli- 
gence of so licaA^y a disaster took aw'ay from the 
Peishwah the last glimmering of hope Avhich he 
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might have hitlicrto encouraged, and tended not 
a little to bring about the ineuiorable negotiation, 
which ended soon afterwards in his surrender to 
Sir John INJalcohn. 

AN'itli the fall of Shalapoor, General IMtuiro’s 
brilliant cam])aign ina}' be said to have closed, in- 
asmucli as no other place offered the sliglitest re- 
sistance to Iiis anus. i\tteiii])ts were indeed 
juade by several of vhe chieftains, more jiarticu- 
lail}^ by Apj)a J)essaye, a jaglieerdar of great 
iniiuence, to (n erreaeh in negotiation one whom 
they \ entured not to resist by force ; but Gene- 
ral Ulunro’s knoAvledgc of the native character 
was too intimate to lay him o})en to wiles which 
he saw through, and defeated with the utmost 
coolness, 'riie following lettoi' to ISlr. hJpl'in- 
stone will explain how these matters were ma- 
naged. 

2ncl .Tunc, 1818. 

Ai'VF.H leaving Sutturali on tl>c iiiuriiiiig of t!ie 
!29th ultimo, 1 rejoined the reserve the following day about 
noon. On my arrival, 1 found that an order from Appa 
Dcssaye to bis oillecrs at Manowlie, directing tbe imme- 
tliatc sunender of that place to the Comp.any, bad been 
received in cam]i, and despatcheil about an bour uefoi'c. 
Though the order itself was perfectly clear, 1 was con- 
vinced, both from the character of tbe Dessaye, and bis 
recent conduct, that it would not be acted upon, without 
an attempt being made to gain time to try tbe effect of 
negotiation ; I therefore determined to prevent all unne- 
cessary delay by marching to Ncpawrace. I informed the 
two dewans of the Dessaye, who were in camp, of my in- 
tention. They endeavoured to dissuade me from ad- 

K S 
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Tancing, by urging all the usual arguments about their 
master's sincerity and attachment to tlie British Govern- 
ment. 1 told them that their master iiad been long enough 
at lumd to have carried into efleet the order ^vliieh I liad 
sent to them ten or twelve days ago, for tlic surrender of 
Manowlie, if l»e had been disposed to do it; — lliat the sea- 
son was too far advanced for me to lialt, in order to see 
whether he was sincere or not; — that I should in eonse- 
qtienee march next morning, the Jllst ]M;iy ; — ll-at on the 
Iht June 1 sh.ouUl i'ncainp bi'fore Nepaw\nee, mul liiat if 
tlu‘ Jveeipt l'<jr the ilelivei yof Alanowlie to th.e person v lmm 
1 had sent to receive p(j>ses>ion of tlnit plaei^. did not reacli 
me early on tlie ihul, 1 shonld, on tliat day, treat the l)es- 
saye as an eneinv, and e«>nunenei‘ the siegi> of his fort. 

On hearing this, the dewan, Nacluir Jhmi, said, lluit he 
would himself instantly proceed to Manowlie and cleliver 
it up, v/liich he did aecordingly. 

When I marehed from ErrcM)!* on the olst ultimo, Appa 
Dessaye laid sent no order for giving uj) the district of 
Chick(H'ee. Ilis second dcuvan, Singoo Punt, who ac- 
companied me, ])rop(>sed to diliver up the circar, and 
retain the enaiini villages. Ilis plan Avas at once iijected, 
because it would in fact have enabled the l)essay«‘ to con- 
tinue to maintain a inimber of his servants at tlie expense 
of the districts. 1 told the dewan that the order must be 
for the surrender of the wliolc district, without any reser- 
vation, and that it must be brought tome before my arrival 
at Nepawmee. He met me on the march yesterday morn- 
ing with this order; but as it reserved the enaiim villages, 
it was returned to liim ; and he soon after came back with 
anotiier order for unconditional surrender. As the time 
during which he was absent, was too short to admit of liis 
having gone to Ni jiawniee for the rsecond order, it Mas 
evident that he had brought both with him. 
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Such is a brief and imperfect outline of the ser- 
vices of Sir I'lionias Munro, iluring tlie Avar Avith 
the IVishwiili and the JMalirattas, in 1S17 and 1H18. 
Irom first to last, tliey Averi* carried on under disad- 
A'untages against Avliieh lew l)esidi‘s himself Avould 
have held up; yet their results wt're sucli as an or- 
dinary uiind, howcACT t'utliusiastic in its calcula- 
tions, could not ibr a luonieut have anticipated. 
Of the hindrances thrown in his way, a tolerably 
correct estimate must huA e been already formed, 
lie could scarcely be said to be at tlu' lu'ad of an 
army, even when (ieiuTai Ih itzlcT joined him ; 
and till that (‘vent occurred, his Avhole force fell 
short of the strength of a mod(Tate sized regi- 
ment. 'i'he Madras OoA'ernuK'ut, morcoA'er, by 
Avhat princi])le actuated .1 presume not to say, aa’rs 
the rtwerse ol‘ diligent in atiiaidijig to his re- 
(picsts; nay, thenmre circumstances connected Avith 
their ])roeeedlugs, Avhich Avoidd almost lead the in- 
dilferent spectator to cojulude, that failure on his 
part Avould Iuia’c been more acceptable' than the 
most brilliant success. The extraordinary vacilla- 
tion likcAvise displayed by those in poAver-the 
shifting of command from General I’rit/.ier to 
General iMunro, and from Gc-neral Mum-o to Ge- 
neral Pritzler, — might, and in ordinary cases must, 
have led to the Avorst conscejueiiees. Indeed, it is 
not going- too far to affirm, that nothing but the 
great teni])er, and pure and honourable zeal of 
these officers, hindered sxich an issue from taking- 
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Again, upon CJencral Miinro was devolved 
not merely the conduct of the w^ar, but the civil 
administration of all the provinces which he 
obtained by conquest or cession. Kvery question 
connected wuth the settlement of claims, the ad- 
justment of the revenue, and the administration 
of justice, "was referred to him, l)y which means 
his tent was not more the head-quarters of an 
army, than the chief civil court in the Southern 
Maliratta country. Then Ids correspondence with 
other functionaries was voluminous. All unpre- 
judiced men estimated him jis he deserved, and 
were in consequence glad to avail themselves of 
his advice; Avhilst he Avas too sincere a patriot 
to refuse his council, thoug’h aAvarc that of the 
merit of deeds arising- out of it he Avould reap 
no portion. 

lint if (icneral ^lunro’s dillicultics Avere of no 
ordinary nature, and if thci-e Avere a fcAV quar- 
ters AvluTo llie result of his exertiojis Avas Avit- 
nessed Avith regret, these cA’ils Averc more than 
counterbalai'iccd by the admii-ation of all the great 
and the good both in India and in Kngland. In 
the gazettes of the day, and in the popular ac- 
counts of the war, his name, it is true, Avill not 
be found at every page ; but the public records 
at Calcutta -at the India House— and in the 
Hritish House of Commons, abound Avith testi- 
monials to his honour. The pm-ate letters, like- 
Avise, of all the most eminent men employed at 
the same time, are full of expressions (d’ admira- 
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tion of his conduct ; of which the following, ad- 
dressed by Sir John ISlalcolni to Mr. Secretary 
Adams; may be taken as a specimen. 

17th lM)i uary, 1818. 

I S1:nd you a i*()])y of a |)ui)lic letter from 'J'nm 
Minna Snhvh^ written for the inft)rnKition of Sir Thomas 
Mislop. If this letter miiKes the same \m])ression iij)on 
you that it did ujX)n me, we shall all rt'cede, as this extra- 
ordinary man comes forward. VVe use common vulgar 
means, and go on zealously, and actively, and courageously 
enough ; but how diilerent is his part in the drama ! In- 
sulated in an enemy’s country, with no military means 
whatever, (five disposable companies of sepoys were no- 
tliing,) he forms the plan of subduing the country, ex- 
pelling the army by w'hich it is occupied, and collecting the 
revenues that are due to the enemy, through the means of 
the iuhahitanls themselves, aided and supported by a few 
irregular iidautry, whom he invites from the ncighhouriug 
jnovinces for that 'purpose. Ills ])]an, which is at oucc 
simple and great, is successful in a degree, that a mind 
like his cou.ld alone have anticipated. "J'iie country conics 
into his hands by the most legitimate of all modes, the 
zealous avid s[)irited elforts of the natives, to place them- 
selves under his rule, and to enjoy the benefits of a Go- 
vernment which, when administered by a man like him, is 
one of the best in the world. Mimro, they say, has been 
aided in this great work by Ins local rcpiit.ation, — but ihaL 
adds to his title to praise. His jiopularity, in the quarter 
where he is placed, is the result of king experience of his 
talents and virtues, and rests exactly upon that basis of 
which an able and good man may be proud. 

Confess, after reading the inclosed, that I have a right 
to exult in the eagerness with which I pressed upon you 
the necessity of bringing forward this master-war kauw* 
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Voii Ijiid only liciiic! ol' 
near. Lord Hastings, 
every oIIkt r(TM*'ioJU 
best to provide for (‘v. 
service. 


at a distance ; I had seen him 
■i*v: /, showed on this, as on 
i o had oniv one desire — l^ow 
I'v div,' exirenev of the p\iblie 


It is not av(h J> citcuinbcT the pages 

of a Avork like Oil ; w lx.- ii traiisen])t froiii the 
liiiinerous otlieial dfO.riients whitdi lie within the 
reach of all men; !)ot the two follow it ig ])ane- 
gyrits, the or.e C'oiitaineil i}i a private letter from 
Lord Hasfnu's, lire (itlter snoken bv Mr. Canning 
on occasion of a. vote of thanks being* pass(‘d to 
the army ii* India, iwc 1 -ociofjnent to he omitted. 

“ In a ]>u /e neA:io\vkt!;‘:m‘iit of your (‘X])loilsf’ saj’S 
the former, I i».r.o livcn to express my opinion of their 
tone and imporl. •. Vf ilh ih.tt attempt, however, I 
cannot he satisi'ic.i ; u h.^y h j liable to be considered as one 
of those oilieial i\ eo peilanis, vfnere tlie jdirases are not 
sii]) posed to be exae*!’ meicu'vd; and when he who offer s 
the etanpliment m.'jy i.*e sn.-pecred of exaggeration in the 
terms, for the sake of ]>ro\ing his own liberality in the 
estimate of his e(Ji)m.: i , *>[' ].ing'n;:g;c‘. Allow me, thca-e- 
fore, to indulge m e: private dee'aration of my senti- 

ments, that I mav a-.veit tiie lonnal tribute ipaid l)y me t<; 
your merit ;, to j*. r»een sndetly what your eonduet 
claimed; as.*iio*ii.g yoa ot my sincere regret, that your 
exertions sliouiii nave eoi.ti ibiited in any way to the injury 
of your lieailh. l ne sav, tliat I do not sjieak on your 
own individual aeetn.nt o,dy : i Inive a deej) sense of the 
loss which tile ];ubiie irdere.Vc sustains by your reiiiujuish- 
m( nt of a^ live t'm[)loyment. You too have the eonscioiis- 
ness, would yeai .avow it, of this latter feeling in your 
breast ; aiui you will internally grieve that you cannot eon- 
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tinuc to advance those great objects wlhcli \ou have so 
conspicuously promoted. It will be some consolation to 
you to know, that you must convey with you tlie applause 
of all who liave witnessed your energy and jiulgint'nt ; 
W'hile tins letter will be my testimony to our honourable 
einjiloyers, that tlu‘y cannot too highly rate the (luality of 
your efforts in their scn'viev/’ 

JNlr. Canning's mood of jnaivso, tloublv valnablo 
as arising from a man Avliose c]o(|nc‘nco loft an 
inqm^ssion novor to 1)0 cflaocxl on llic minds of 
liis auditors, was as follows. After apj)]aiiding, 
as tboy deserved, other airnios and other leaders, 
tlie s])eaker went on to say : — 

‘‘ At the southern extremity of this long line of operations, 
and ill a part of the campaign carried on in a district far 
from |)ul)lic ga/e, and witiiout the opportunities of early 
especial notice, was em|)U>_\eil a man whose name I should 
indeed liave ]k*cij sorry to liave p.issed ovia’ in silenci'. I 
allude to Colonel TIvamas iNUinro, a gentleman of whose 
rare (juajifications the late House of Commons luul oj^p{)r- 
tuniti(*s of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the East 
India (^inijiaiiy’s cliarter, and than wiioiii Europe ncocr 
jiroduced a more accomjiiisljed r,t;itesm-iii, nor Iniha, s(» 
fertile in heroes, a na;re skilnil soldier. This gentleman, 
w hose occupations for some years nui>l liave bee n rather of 
a civil and administrative than a military nature, was call- 
ed early in the w’ar to cxerci-e abilities which, lliough dor- 
mant, had not rusted from disuse. He went into the field 
witli not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a 
very small proportion were Europeans, and marclied into 
the Mahratta territories, to take possession of the country 
which had been cedetl to us by the treaty of roonah. Tlu* 
])opuIalion5 which he subjugated by arms, he managed 
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with such address, equity, and wisdom, that he established 
an empire over their liearts and feelino-s. Nine forts* were 
surrendered to him, or taken by assault, on his way ; and 
at the end of a silent and scarcely observed projrress, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the Hritish 
interest, witli an accession instead of' a diminution of force, 
leaving every tiling secure and traiupiil beliind him. Tliis 
result Rjieaks more than could be told by any minute and 
extended com m en tary 

To the above testimonials in favour of the 
great nierits of (General JMitnro, no language of 
mine eoiild add any tiling. AW therefore that 
I feel called iijioii to observe is, that there was 
iiota])oint eonneeted with the well-being of an 
army, to wliieh he ])aid not the most sernjnilous 
and unremitting attention. l>y a discipline 
strict, yet mildly administered, he at once kept 
olljcers and men to their duty; Avhilst of nuiruiid- 
ing or wanton jdnnder, scarcely an. instance oc- 
curred during the entire course of the serviee. 

‘‘ ITo possessed,” says an officer now in England, who 
filled a responsible situation on liis staff, “ iho happiest 
talent at conciliating every one under his coniinand, whether 
European or Native, by his open, manly, just, and honour- 
able way of acting on all occasions; but he never sacrificed 
duty. He never allowed any one to assume an authority 

* Mr. Canning was mistaken as to the inimhcr of fortresses 
taken. Even those reduced under the immediate eye of Ge- 
neral Munro himself exceeded the inimher of nine; and if 
others captured under his anspiccs be counted, they will amount 
to more than thrice nine. 
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that belonged to him by right of his situation ; and he was 
ever most scrupulous not to encroach on the rights and pri- 
vileges of otlicrs, cither directly or indirectly. I never met 
such a considerate man. He never woidd allow a rude or 
uncourteoiis letter to be addressed to any olTicer, let his 
rank be wl-at it may, though he never allowed any thing 
improper to pass unnoticed, and used .severity wlien neces- 
sary, hut always reluctantly. He never allowed a letter or 
order to issue under his name, without its being first shown 
to and approved by him. When displeasure was express- 
ed, and found .afterwards not to be deserve«1, he always 
acknuwledgeil his error as openly .'is he had exjnvsscd his 
disapjirobation ; but these errors si Idom Inippened with 
him, for he liad too much value for the feelings of all 
under him.” 

'^rhe tvar being- noAv .-it an end, (iencTal IMnnro, 
Avhnse licaltli had siiflercd severely from fiitigtie, 
made ready to rejoin Iiis wife and family, whom 
he had left at Ihingalore. For this purpose he 
a])])lied for leave to resign till his eoumiissions, 
civil tis Avcll as military ; and though strongly 
urged by the Governor-Genertd to assist his friend 
Mr. Flphinstonc in jiermaiicntly settling the eon- 
qncred districts, he resolnti-ly rciused. 

No sooner, therefore, Avas the relnetant consent 
of the Marquis of Hastings received, than he gave 
tip his command, and took the road to JMadras : 
yet eA^en on this occasion he Avas not inattcntiA^c 
to the ]niblic good. He drcAV up a ])aper on the 
state of the country, Avhilst proseeuting his jonr- 
ncy, Avhich for clearne.s.s and energy might serA^c 
as a model to all compilers of statistics; and 
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whicli, though it he too voluminous for insertion 
in this place, Avill he foiiiul in the Ai’rEXnix. 

Cicneral Munro found his fiimily anxiously 
waiting his return at liangalore, with whom ho 
arrived in djie time at iMadras. Here, about two 
months were devoted to the arrangement of )ie- 
ecssaiy affairs, ])id)lic as well as priAatt'; and 
on the 24'th of January, 18H), tlie ])arty em- 
barked for baighind. with a linn determination 
never again to revisit the Kasteni hemispluTe. 

Subjoined are a few lettt'rs to ))ri\ ate friends, 
written during the }n()gress of tiie tvar. They 
are given, not only because' they illustiale tlie 
amiable (pialities of General Munro's heart, but 
because, in more tliau one instance, they throw 
additional light u])oji the circumstances in which 
he was engaged. 


TO c:i;ou(;k ijrown, );.sq., noNuos. 

Caiiipat Guddak, IStli October, 1817. 

MV nUAR CKOROi;, 

Winia: I pursue niy jiivseiit oeeupation, I see 
no cliance of writing Ijino; letters ; I have been constantly 
in tents since the I)ei;innin/j;* of last. JanuaiT, and during 
that time, between travelling in the sun and writing, 1 
have almost destroyed my sight. I liavc come to camj) to 
enjoy a little ease, and save my eyes, and I am now on 
iny way with a military force to reduce the petty Mahratta 
chief of Soondoor, a descendant of Morari llao, formerly an 
ally of the Company against Ilyder Ally. He wili pro- 
bably surrender his little territory without resistance, on 
receiving the as.siirance of some provision being made for 
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him. WhethcT he docs or not, I believe I must conform 
to the fashion, and write sonietliintr about manoHivres, 
and demonstratino' and sunnounting invincible obstacles of 
nature and art. If you don’t see soinetliing of tills kind 
in tlie papers, you may conclude that my eyes are in a very 
bad way. AVe have now in tlie held about tliree times tlic 
force that was employed under Lord Lake and General 
AV'ellesley, against the Alaliratta coidedtaacy in and 

I know of no lujstile force any where, tiiat is abU‘ to meet 
a single division of any of our armies. AVilh regard to 
the Hindarries, tliey are a most contemptible em niy, whose 
numbers have beiai greatly exaggeralcil. No party of 
tliem iias yet been seen strong enough to oppose a few 
hiindiod rv'gidars. All tlieir ditlVa-ent parties ih) not |)rc»- 
bably exceed ten or twelve ihousaud, including all kiiuls of 
rabble. Tiiey never would have ventured to enter our 
lerritoi-y. had they not discovereil that we were jvstrained 
from following them into their own. I'his conduct of the 
Indian Government, which I suppose was owing to orders 
from home, ])r()duced tlie conse(|uence which every body 
lu're foresaw. Tdie I'iiularries, wlien tliey saw that they 
bail notliing to fear if they could only get safe back with 
their jiliiiuler to their own country, were enctouraged to 
repeat their depredations in ours. They are under dif- 
fertait chiefs, among wliom there is little union, and but ver}^ 
slender resources. Kven ii they were ever so well united, 
they have oiily a few very small districts, chiefly in the 
dominions of Scindiah and Uolkar, Some of their chiefs 
were formerly In tlie service of the Mysore and other 
Native governments, and arc now, from the weakness of 
their governments, enabled fo maintain some kind of inde- 
pendence ; and as tlieir posse.ssions are inadequate to the 
maintenance of their followers, they make up the deficiency 
by levying contributions both on tlieir Pagan and Christian 
neighbours. They can make no resistance, and will pro- 
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bably disperse on the advance of our armies, and seek em- 
ployment under some of tlie Native states. Scindiah and 
riolkar’s family will, I imagine, accede to any terms we 
may dictate. Enougli of Yiolitics, — I am almost tired of 
them, and often wished, when I read your letter, describing 
your journev to the Continent, that I liad been with you. 
Few have seen so much in so short a time; and at a time 
when Buonaparte^s operations have rendered most countries 
on the Continent much more interesting than ever they 
were before. 


TO MRS. MUNRO. 

Dummul, 19th November, 1817. 

I LICFT camp yesterday morning, and the sudden 
transition from constant noise and bustle, to silence and 
solitude, appe^ars almost like a ilream. This is the only 
time since my last return to India that I have travelled 
alone by regular stages, except during my journey from 
Ilurrihur to Darwar. I was glad that you were not in 
camp, liecause it would have been both fatiguing and un- 
comfortable to me as well as U) yourself, and would have 
been a very inconvenient interruption to the free and 
constant access which every body in a camp should have to 
the commanding officer ; but, now that I am alone, I am 
sorry tliat you are away. It is only wlicn I am alone, 
however, that I wish for you. I should not like to have 
you at Darwar, because I might be called away suddenly, 
and be obliged tu leave you alone among strangers, 
and the distance from Madras would be too great for you 
to undertake the journey alone. I wished much to have 
had you with me tliis morning in my walk. The W'eather 
is so cool, tluit 1 went out after breakfast, betw^cen ten and 
eleven, and strolled along the bank of a rocky nullah for 
an hour ; often standing still for some minutes, looking at 
the water tumbling over the stones, tind the green sod and 
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bushes looking greener from a briglit sun. There is 
nothing I erjoy so inucli as the siglit anil the sounil of 
water gushing and miinnuring among rocks and stones. I 
fancy I could look on tlie stream for ever — it never tires 
me. I never see a brawling rivulet In any part of the 
world, without thinking of the one I first saw in my earliest 
years, and wishing myself beside it again. Tliere seems to 
be a kind of sympathy among them all. They have all 
tlie same sound, and in India and Scotland they resen ible 
each other more than any other part of the landscape. I 
had written thus far about one o’clock to-day, when 1 was 
interrupted by the killedar of this ))lace wanting a ])ass to 
visit a pagoda in the ('ompaiiy’s territory, with twenty 
horsemen ; then came complaints from tlie head man of 
the village about camj) followers; then my own Ibamin 
and Maliratta letters, wliicl), with half an hour for dinner, 
occiipieil me till dark. As the same thing will happen to- 
morrow and to-morrow, I am now linishiiig this letter by 
candlelight, with the help of a handkerchief tied over tlie 
shade. This, I believe, is the first time since we were at 
Shevagunga that I have had such an a|)paratus. When 
I was encamped about three weeks ago on the spot where 
I am no'.v, every thing looked dismal : it had been raining 
constantly for many weeks ; the ground was swampy, the 
tents were wet outside and inside, and man and beast were 
jaded. The ground is now dry and covered with grass, as 
if not a foot had ever trodden upon it ; the change is so 
great, that it seems to me like a transition from war to 
peace, and as if a longtime had passed since I was here. 

I shall feel the same thing at every halting-place on iny 
way to Darvvar, and I shall be harassed with complaints 
from every village about my own devastations among the 
grain-fields, when I was marching down this way. 

I have contrived to read tlio whole four volumes you 
sent me of the Tales of my Landlord. The Black Dwarf 
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is an absurd thing with little interest, and some very dis- 
gusting characters. I like Old Mortality much ; but cer- 
tainly not so well as Guy Mannering. Cuddle has got a 
little of Sambo about him. Jlis testifying mother is just 
sueli an aultl wife as I have often seen in the AVest. 
Colonel Graliam is tlrawn with great spirit ; and I fec'l the 
more inten'sted in him from knowing that he is the cele- 
brated Lord Diiiulci'. T ridmire Lditli, but I should like 
her l)eUer if slie were nut so wonderfully wise — she 
talks too much like an Edinburgh Ilevicwer. Kind re- 
membrance to C'oclirane and bis lady. 


ro Mi;s. ASl.NItU. 

Camp at Durwar, 28tli December, 1817. 

I DO not know when I wrote you last, but I 
think it must have been about eight f?r ten days ago, 
wliicli is the longest time that has ever ])asstil without my 
writing to you. I believe that ime of the causes of my 
writing to you just now is, that 1 am too tired to do any 
thing else. I am eonstaiitiy occupied all day, and some- 
times till very late at niglit, in a nev/ line of business, in 
encouraging plots agrdnst all the constituted autliorities of 
the ancient government, and hearing tiic accounts of the 
success or diseonditure of my friends the conspirators. 1 
see new groups and new faces every day, and many of 
them not very well-favoured ; but well cnougli for the 
work in which they are engaged. Tt is a most fatiguing 
task to keep them all going, and to be called up at night, 
and to have my sleep murdered by dire recitals of counter- 
plots. I hope it will be all over by Candlemas, or, at 
least, by AVhitsuntide, and then 1 shall go to bed and sleep 
for a week ; and I should not care if it were at sea, for I 
should like to be rcK'ked by the waves after all this hurly- 
burly on shore. 
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TO MRS. MUNRO. 

Camp at Jallihal, lltli February, 1818. 

I Sl/lH’osi: your next letter will iiifonu me of 
your bavln^* got into the paymaster’s bungalow. It is a 
great comfort, in every situation, to have a home of one’s 
own ; and, on tliis account, 1 sometimes ])refLr a hot tent 
to a cool house ; but at present, I think, I sliould have no 
objections to exchange, for the weatlu r is getting very hot 
in tins part of the country, and we fiel it the mt)re from 
the coldness of tli(’ night, "riie days are idmost as hot now 
as last yi*ar wluai we were travelling from Madura to 
Coimbitore. The thermun!t‘ter is above iiint‘ly in the heat 
of the (lav, and about lifty at sunrise. On marching-days 
we rise at three, and either stand or sit, as we please^ in 
the cold, until four, wiieu, our tents being packed up, w(? 
marcb oil*. It continues very cold till about seven, and by 
eight (Vclock tlu' sun is cpiite oppressive. From llio itk - 
ment we leave Darwar, our march is over bhurk ground, 
cracked by the heat of the sun; and almost all the water we 
meet with is brackish, except .some that is as salt as the sea. 
I sometimes tliink of tlu fine walta* of Malabar, when I am 
obliged to swallow this stuff with my tea ; but I console 
myself with the expectation of better times, when I shall 
be able to finisli M. Du Diffand, of whose letters I have 
read at long intervals about half a volume, since wc last 
parted in July, You must think that I am very idle, and 
it is perhaps the case; for I do not recollect that I have 
devoted an}^ part of my time to the reading of any other 
book, not even of a Ilcview. 1 dare say you are better 
employed ; but I sus])ect that you have never yet finished 
Milford’s Greece. I like tlic b(x>k so well, that I am much 
distressed at his not having continued it to tlie death of 
Alexander. Kind rcnienibrancc to the Marriotts. 


YOl.. 1. 


12 I. 
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On tlie 13th January, 1818, he wrote to Mr. 
Stratton, his colleague in the Judicial Commis- 
sion, in tlie folloAving terms : — 

I have not a moment to myself ; I am doing 
subaltern's duty as a geiieral-oflieer, and am obliged to 
endure more fatigue tlian ever I did in any camp in iny 
life. When I was at the head of tlie reserve, the business 
was easy, I liad Staff to look after all the details ; but 
no\v I am again in a civil as well as a military capacity. 
I am endeavouring, w'ith a small detachiiient, to occuj)y an 
extensive tract of country, which, I fear, has been so much 
exhausted, and will be so mucli overrun by the enemy, 
that it will not j)ay tlie landstrum 1 have taken upon 
myself to raise. I have not a moment to myself from 
morning to night, and unless times change very much, it 
may be a long while before I can answer the Bengal 
queries." 

FROM THli SAMK TO THE SAME. 

Camp near Belgaiim, 24tli March, 1818. 

I CAN be of no use to you wliile the war lasts. I 
shall never be able to command six hours' leisure, which 
you think enough ; and even if I had this leisure, I sliould 
be tliinking of more immediate concerns tlian laws and re- 
gulations. I have fivc-and-twenty amildars on my bands, 
W'ith a list of about seven tliousand peons, or, w'hat is called 
in the newspapers, irregular infantry. I have also the 
command of regular troops, the political management of 
the southern jaghcerdars, and much more than I can well 
attend to. I should be delighted to have a few weeks’ 
leisure with you at Madras, to finish whatever is wanting; 
but you must exjiect notliing from me while I am on this 
side the Toombuddra. You can do what is wanting your- 
self better than any body else. 
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FROM Till; SAMli TO THE SAMJ'.. 

Camj), liadsliapoor, lltli March, 1818. 

Mj{. is wrong, if he thinks 1 am tired of 

tlic Commission ( judicial). 1 am as much interested about 
every thing regarding it as when 1 embarked from ling- 
land ; but the long illness I had at Madras, and the over- 
whelming labour 1 have had for the last six months, have 
injured my constitution, and will sooit render me unfit for 
any heavy business. It is therefore lustier that 1 should 
give up niy employment, than that I should seek to retain 
it when 1 am no longer capable of discharging its duties as 
formerly. 

On the Kith lie wrote IVoivi Shalajioor — 

“ I am half blind ; the heat is excessive — lOb, and not 
under 100 in tlie day, for nearly a month. It has knocked 
up many oHicers and men, and has almost finished me.’’ 

FROM THE SAME TO Tfli: SAME. 

Camj), Hooblee, ir>lh rinne, 1818. 

I MliST get you to draft the letter ; a few lines 
will do. I would not trouble you, were 1 not still oetu- 
])ied with the details of a camp. This takes uj> all the 
forenoon, and always some part of the afternoon. I am 
engaged in transferring some territory from the most 
turbulent and ambitious of all the Mahratta jaghoerdars, 
the llessyc of Nepawinee, to the Kolapoor liajah. lo do 
this, I must have the command of troops, as it is military 
authority which facilitates civil arrangements among these 
chiefs. I shall not quit my command till I have done all 
the rough work which 1 think necessary for ensuring the 
quiet conduct of these men hereafter. The fellows have 
no idea of recognizances.* 

♦ Alluding to a good deal of discussion which had passed 
among the judicial Commissioners on this point. 
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TO ms SISTER. 

Camp near Bcigaum, S8tli March, 1818. 

MY DEAR ERSKINE, 

When I think of the long time which has passed 
witliout niy writing to you, it seems so strange, that I can 
hardly believe it. There are many causes, however, which 
prevent me from writing either to you or to any one else as 
formerly. I cannot now write by candlelight; and it was 
after dark that all my private letters used to be written. 
If I persist in writing when I feel my eyes uneasy, they 
water, and get blood-shot. But tlie great obstacle to my 
corresponding with you and brother is, the endless pub- 
lic business writing, which comes upon me whether I will 
or not. Fortune, during the greatest part of my Indian 
life, has made a drudge of me ; every labour which de- 
mands ])aticncc and temper, and to which no fame is at- 
tached, seems to have fallen to my share, botli in civil and 
military allairs. 1 have ])lodded for years among details 
of which I am sick, merely because 1 knew that it was ne- 
cessary, and I now feel tlie ellVets ol' it in an im))aired 
sight; and a kind of lassitude at times, as if I liad been 
long without sleep. But though I liave not written to 
3 ^) 11 , I have, I believe, thought of you oi’tener tluin at any 
former ])erio(l. Tlie clianges in my constitution make me 
naturally think oftener of home, where it would sufler less; 
and I certainly never think of home without remembering 
you, and wishing to rand)le with you among the banks at 
Ammondel, or any other banks you like. AVheii I am 
once again fairly u))()n your favourite bridge, nothing 
shall ever temj)t mi* to return to India. I hope, however, 
that you will not expect me to cat as much as any three of 
your guests, nor insist upon my being sick, when I devour 
only as much as two. 

I do not recollect whether I have written to Margaret 
since my return to India, but I fear that I have not. I 
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hear of Jier frequently, as well a*-’, of all my frieiuls at home, 
from Alexander, who is an excellent coi'res]M>ndent. I 
hope that Mr. Erskine is again well, anil able to enjoy his 
country-life and long walks, as usual. He ought never t«j 
be sick ; for were he but in health, he has so much enjoy- 
ment in every thing, that he would never liave an unha|>py 
hour. 

We are still engaged in war with the LVishwah ; !)ut it 
is not likely to last longer than two nr three jnonths. and 
may ytrobably be over sooner. I shall then turn my whole 
thoughts to giving uj) employment, and getting leave to go 
home; and I hope that I shall be able to leave India by 
September. 

The following, winch was written to Lord 
Hastings during his stay at Madras, Avill not, it 
is presumed, he read without interest. 


Madras, 1 2th November, LSltk 
My temporary detention here, in eonsetpience of 
the Castlereaglfs hnving l)e(ai driven out of the Hoads hy 
the hurricane of tln^ 24th ultimo, has permitted me, before 
leaving this country, to have the honour of receiving and 
answering your Lordship's letter of the 22nd Se|)teml)er. 

I believe that tlicre is no stronger incentive to tlie zea- 
lous disehiirgo of public duty, than the hope of gaining the 
approbation of those whose characters we have been accus- 
tomed to respect, because they are respected by die pub- 
lic : it cannot therefore but be a source^ of the higliest 
gratification to me, to find that my endeavours to execute 
properly the share of the late campaign assigned to me, 
have been deemed worthy of a private testimonial, as well 
as official record, hy your Lordship. Had I not been 
conscious that I ought, on account of my health, to leave 
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India for a lime, I would not so soon have given up niy 
situation in the Maliratta country, as I thereby sacri- 
ficed every future prospect of again earning praise where 1 
most valued it. 

On my return to Madras, Mr. Elliot cx])resscd his de- 
sire that I should remain in India till January, in order to 
finish what he thought was still incomplete in the business 
of the late Commission ; and he mentioned at the same 
time, that it was his intention to re-establish the Commis- 
sion until my departure. 1 was sorry the proposal was 
made, because my not assenting to it might be construed 
into disrespect : but 1 declined it on the ground, that hav- 
ing relimjuished a military command merely on account of 
the state of my eyes, it was impossible that I could accept 
of a civil situation which, from the very nature of its duties, 
must prove much more injurious to them. Had they not 
suffered so much from long residence in this country, us to 
render an entire relief from business necessary for a time, 
I should, with pleasure, have resumed the jDursuits of the 
labours of the Commission ; for I was anxious to give what 
assistance I could in carrying into effect the orders of the 
Court of Directors, for employing the natives more exten- 
sively in the internal administration of the country. Their 
exclusion from offices of trust and emolument has become 
a part of our system of government, and has been ])roduc- 
tive of no good. Whenever, from this cause, the public 
business falls into arrear, it is said to be owing to the want 
of a sufficient number of FiUropeans; and more European 
agency is recommended as a cure for every evil. Such 
agency is too expensive ; and even if it was not, it ought 
rather to be abridgetl than enlarged, because it is, in many 
cases, much less efficient than that of the i^atives. For the 
discharge of all subordinate duties, but especially in the 
judicial line, the natives are infinitely better qualified than 
FiUropcans. I have never seen any European whom I 
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tlioiiglU competent, from his knowleclc^e of the language 
and the peoj)le, to ascertain the value of tlie evidence 
given before him. The ])roeeedings in our Courts of Judi- 
cature, wliich, in our Reports, make a grave and res])ec- 
tahle appearance, are, I know^ frecjuently tlie subject of 
derision among the natives. 

Rut it is said that the natives are too corruy^t to be 
trusted. This is an old objection, and one which is gene- 
rally ay)])licable, in similar circumstances, to the natives of 
every country. Nobody has ever snp))(>sed that the sub- 
ordinate oflieia's of the l^xclse and Customs in I'iiigland 
arc remarkable for their purity. Rut we need not go borne 
for examples. The Coniy)any’s servants were mUoriously 
known to make tlieir ibrtimes in partnership with their 
native agvnits, until Lord Cornwallis thought it advisable to 
piii’cliase their integrity by raising their allowances. I.et 
this bo done with regard to the natives, and the eifect will 
be similar — though not perhaps in a similar degrei?, ibr wo 
cannot expect to find in a natioii fallen under a foreign 
dominion the sann* pride and higli yirineifde as among a 
free j>eople ; but 1 am |)crsuaded that we shall meet with a 
greater sliarc of integrity and talent than we are aware of. 
While we persist in withholding liberal salaries from the 
natives, we shall have the services of the worst y)art of 
them : by making the salaries adequate to the trust, we 
shall secure the services of the best. Natives should be 
em|)loyed in every situation where they are better calcu- 
lated than the Europeans to discharge the duty recpiired. 
In all original suits, they arc much fitter to investigate 
the merits than Eiiro})cans. The European judges should 
be confined almost entirely to the business of appeals. In 
criminal cases, the fact should he found by a native jury, 
who are much more competent than either the Euroj3can 
judge or his officers to weigh the nature of the evidence. 

Our Government will always be respected from the in- 
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Alienee of our military power; but it will never be popu- 
lar while it offers no employment to the natives that 
can stimulate the ambition of the better classes of them. 
Foreign conquerors have treated the natives with vio- 
lence, and often with great cruelty, but none has treated 
them with so much scorn as we ; none has stigmatized 
the whole people as unworthy of trust, as incapable of 
honesty, and as fit to be employed only where we cannot 
do without them. It seems to be not only ungenerous, 
but impolitic, to debase the cliaractcr of a people fallen 
under our dominion ; and nothing can more certainly ])ro- 
duce this effect than our avowing our want of confidence 
in them, and, on that account, excluding them as much as 
possible from every office of importance. 

It is with great reluctance that I have declined acting 
again in a Commission, the main object of which was, to 
give to the natives a greater share in the internal adminis- 
tration of the country ; and the I'emarks which I have 
ventured to make have been drawn from me chieAy by my 
anxiety to satisfy your liOrdship that my refusal to engage 
in a civil occupation lias proceeded altogether froin the 
same cause which compelled me to resign my military 
command. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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